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PREFACE 

The object of the present work is to place before the rendei the 
most important factors m the Far Eastei u problem , to discuss, 
.is ftp- us space will permit, the utrious questions connected 
with its solution , and to give an account of the principal 
events which have led up to the existing situation Too 
little attention has hitherto been bestowed upon the Chinese 
point of \iew, which has pio\c*d, so fai .is mu impoii.il 
interests nie eoneemed, a stumbling-block to Ihitisli ainiR in 
Chinn It is quite as essenti.il, in older that a thoimigh "rasp 
may he obtained cf the present aspect of a Hairs, to enter into 
Chinese pi ok and eons, as it is necessary to consider Ihitisli 
niteicsts and international chums A hook would, in fact, be 
incomplete which purported to depict the perplexing phases of 
the problem under discussion, without instituting an inquiry 
into the political and social forces which Hie at work in China, 
and which must ultimately decide the points at issue 

In the belief that it is bcttei to start with a high :tim *011 h 
as this and fail, than to he contented with attempting a one- 
sided picture suited to .1 narrow-minded impel lalism, this book 
lias been written Thu author is perfectly aw&ic of its short- 
comings, as .well as of the fact that there are many fai move 
competent authorities m this country who would have sue- 
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ceedcd brilliantly in the task which he has attempted The 
general scheme of the book is to give in an intrBductory 
chapter the salient features of the political situation in the Far 
Fast Upon this follow a sketch of China’s resources, a sljort 
summary of her history, and g description of the political, com- 
mercial, and social aspects of the country. In this connection 
particular regard is given to those elements of Chinese society 
which have the most important healing on the relations between 
China and the outer world The vc\ed missionary question is 
briefly treated , and there is a chapter on the Chinese army, 

based upon facts which have been chiefly obtained from/ler- 

• 

man sources. Fmallv, an account of Churn's 1 elutions with the 
West, from an early period down to the picseut day, has been 
attempted , the main object being to set down in a digestible 
form, not every single event, but those occurrences which seem 
to the author to have been mainly responsible in bunging about 
the present situation The last chapters deal with tlie progress 
which China has made m respect to the ailsption of Western 
mechanical improvements, the activity of foreign railway enter- 
prise, and the state of Chinese finances to which are appended 
some concluding lcmarks on the political and commercial 
outlook. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Sir Ilalliday 
Macartney and Professor 11 JC Douglas, to whose valuable 
assistance and advice lie is much indebted A few of the 
photographs which accompany this volume have been kindly 
lent by Sir Ualliday but the bulk of the illustrations are 
reproductions of the admirable drawings by Wm. Alexander, 
draughtsman to the embassy of Lord Macartney «i 1792, for 
the use of winch the British Museum authonties were good 
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enough to grant permission. A large number of English and 
foreign fork's have necessarily been consulted , but the author 
is chieily indebted to the works of the following authorities • — 
l’c^er Auber, 1) C Boulgci, M. vou Brandt, G. N Curzon, Pro- 
fessor 11 K. Douglas, Chas Gutzlaljj B S. Gundry, the Abbe Hue 
A Little, W F Jtfayers, F von Bichthofcn, and Eugene Simon 
A great deal of valuable information has also been derived from 
the Chinese llepositoiy, the reports of the mission to China of 
the Blackburn chambei of commerce, the parliamentary blue- 
books, and the admirable correspondence m the Times, supple- 
mented by liifonnation fiom private sources The chaptei on 
finance is based upon Mr E H Parker’s letters to the Tunes 
and the official lopurt of Mi Consul Jamieson 


London, 1800 
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CHAPTER I 

^ IMPENDING CHANGES IN THE FAR EAST 

The New Political Stago — Conflicting Opinions about the Future of Japan — 
China’s unexpected Collapse — The Eastern Tnplo Allianco — The Frnits of 
our Policy— Spheres of Influence— The Future of China 

Until quite recently China was scarcely more than a name 
to the ffeople of Great Britain , yet within an incredibly short 
space of time that distant country of the Far East has become 
the political stage upon which the drama of the world seems 
destined to be played out The scene of the struggle between 
the great rival Powers of the West to maintain an international 
equilibrium has been shifted from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Europe, where the Ottoman Empire lias been practically 
abandoned to the inevitable outcome of its own inherent weak- 
ness, and has been transferred by the irresistible march of 
events to those vast regions on the confines of Asia whose 
civilized millions havo for scores of centuries been isolated from 
the rest of humanity Scarcely more than a page of the history 
of our connection with China has as yet been written ; but no 
one who rayls his daily newspaper, and keeps pace with the 
passing events of the hour, can have failed to foresee that 

A 
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great changes are impending, and that the next chapter of 
English history will be bound up with the solution of a new 
imperial problem, which may not only alter the maf of the 
world, but will m all probability seriously affect the future 
conditions of life in both hemispheres. 

As to the exact nature of these changes opinions arc divided. 
Many people view the extraordinarily rapid development of the 
Japanese, and the marvellous aptitude with which they have 
assimilated, and in some cases oven unproved upon. Western 
ideas, with great apprehension They predict that Japan’s 
ambition to become the Great Britain of the East will be 
realized within a measurable distance of time, and that her 
predominance in Asm will not only injure British trade, but 
will provo a serious menace to lier existence m the Pacific as ti 
great Power That is, from our standpoint, a pessimistic view 
of the situation. But there are others who see no danger, at 
least for a very long time to come, lu Japanese progress This 
newly-acquired European civilization of the Japanese is, they 
declare, mere veneer, and lies no more than skm deep The 
wonderful military successes gamed by them m the war with 
China are not considered by these critics to gfford any*renl test 
of the discipline of their army or the capacity of the generals 
who conducted the campaign Had the Japanese soldiers been 
opposed to the trained battalions of a great European Power, 
instead of having to face a mere disordered rabble who took to 
their heels and scarcely paused to fire a few pebbles out of 
their antiquated matchlocks, it is asserted that they would not 
in any sense have proved equal to the occasion. One could, of 
course, hardly expect things to be otherwise. Koine was not 
built in a day , and no amount of national genius would enable 
the Japanese to accomplish in one generation what it has taken 
Europe centuries of pi ogress to acquire. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese danger is potentially present, and 
will have to be taken into account. Already thg commercial 
rivalry of Japan has made itself keenly felt m 'Eastern markets. 
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Having set up spindles of her own, she is able, through abund- 
ance of cheap labour and with the raw material close at hand, 
to supjfly China with cotton manufactures at a price with 
which Manchester cannot compete. And it is also stated that 
Japanese coal has driven the Australian product entirely out of 
the Eastern market. Trade experts, it is true, declare that 
Japanese imitations of European commodities are llimsy and of 
inferior manufacture ; though the same thing may be said of 
many articles made m Birmingham and elsewhere. But time 
will bring improvement , and Japan has proved herself so apt 
a pupil, that no doubt can lx* entertained of her Bpcedilv 
arriving at an industrial equality with European nations 
Thero is, on the other hand, almost a consensus of opinion as 
te the political future of China She presents to the general 
eye the melancholy spectacle of an ancient and venerable 
empire on the verge of .dissolution It is argued from the 
incapacity of the central government nt Tching and from the 
corruptness which peimoates her public service, that China is 
suffering from an incurable disease for which tlieie is no reined} 
The physicians of Europe vie with each other in prescribing 
spheres *of influence and railway concessions. We can do 
nothing for the patient, they say, therefore let us hasten the par- 
tition China lias friends, of course, who beliei e m licr inherent 
strength and tho imperishable nature of many of her wonderful 
institutions ; but their voice is small m comparison with the 
ever-increasing torrent of commercial clamour which is lieaid on 
eveiy side. Whatever may be the merits of the case — on which 
the reader must form his own judgment after an attentive 
examination of the facts — there are many people who think 
that Europe has gone too far to retreat, and that the dismem- 
berment of China is an inevitable prospect which will soonei 
or later have to be faced by all parties 
The remarkable feature of the case is that no one seems to 
have suspected China’s weakness, until it was suddenly revealed 
by her complete collapse before the armies of her hereditary 
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enemy Japan. The result of the war of 1894-5 took Europe 
by surprise ; and of England, at least, it may be said that she 
did not recover her wits in time to profit by the occasion. It 
must seem extraordinary to men of business that the govern- 
ment of this country had not been informed by their agents at 
Peking of the entire absence of military organization ^hrofigh- 
■out the Chinese Empire. Y5t such appears to have been the 
case. It could not have been, one would think, a difficult 
matter for those who were on the spot to obtain reliable infor- 
mation on a subject of such vital importance. It Beems almost 
incredible that a country holding commercial and diplomatic 
relations with another should not only be ignorant of its total 
lack of defences, but should actually be infatuated with a belief 
in its impregnability and military prowess. . 

In order to understand the sequence of events, it is necessary 
to briefly recall the mam incidents connected with the Japanese 
invasion. The ostensible cause of dispute was Japan’s desire to 
undertake the reform and civilization of Korea, a course to 
which China, who possessed ancient rights of suzerainty over the 
neighbouring peninsula, was implacably opposed. Hut this was 
a mere pretuxt; it would be far more correct to ascribe the 
motives of Japan to two pnnciplo causes . the political necessity 
of saving Korun from falling into the hands of Kussia , and, m a 
secondary degree, a long-chenshed scheme of revenge for the 
humiliations inflicted upon her by the Chinese three hundred 
years before. The incidents which followed the declaration of 
war proved how completely Japan had prepared herself for the 
event. Everything had been carefully planned beforehand, 
and the campaign, though it can scarcely be called brilliant in 
consideration of the small amount of opposition encountered by 
the invading force, was, nevertheless, extremely creditable to the 
foresight and organization of the military authorities. The 
projected march of the victorious army on Peking was the 
signal for the capitulation of the Chinese, and Li Hung-chang 
was dispatched by the central government to* sue for the 
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peace which was granted by the Treaty of Slnmonoseki The 
terms of the treaty included the surrender, amongst other 
territories, of the Liao-tung peninsula and the strategic position 
of Port Arthur. This was the moment for European interven- 
tion, and Japan found her conditions opposed by the combined 
action,of Russia, Prance, and Germany. 

During the earlier part of the conflict between China and 
Japan an attempt had been made by England to stop the 
progress of hostilities. But the co-operation of other European 
PowerB, which she had invited, was refused , and not having 
sufficient naval strength in the Yellow Sea to carry out her 
intentions single-handed against the wishes of these nations, 
England drew back into a position of neutrality. But when, 
finally, the proposal came from Russia, whose ultimate object 
in the Par East was threatened with complete and permanent 
frustration, to apply the brake to Japanese exactions, it was met 
on the part of the British Cabinet by a distinct refusal to 
co-operate. Being in sore straits, China naturally looked upon 
those Powers who came to her assistance in the hour of need 
as her true friends, and the consequence of our standing aloof 
at that critical penod has been a hontage of distrust on the 
part of the- Chinese, which } ears of diplomatic labour have not 
succeeded in removing. 

We all know that the fruits of our mistaken policy in 1895 
have not been limited to the anti-English feeling from which 
our commercial progress has suffered in China. The friendship 
of Russia, France, and Germany had its price; the payment 
of which has permanently dispelled all hope of the great 
markets of the whole empire being left open to the free 
commerce of all nations. Two years after the conclusion of 
peace, Germany seized the important harbour of Kiao-ehao, 
which is situated on the coast of Shantung, and is regarded 
as the mosU important naval station of Chinn, on the pretext 
of securing redress for the murder of two German missionaries 
in that province. A couple of months later the port was 
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leased to Germany for ninety-nine years. At the same time 
Russia commenced operations by “wintering" her fleet at 
Port Arthur; a manoeuvre which was followed by the practi- 
cally unconditional and permanent surrender to her of tjiat 
strategical position and the neighbouring station of TaKenwan 
on the 27th of March, 189S. And finally, not to be ttfshind- 
hand, France put forward her claim for a compensating Bliare, 
and obtained the southern port of Kwang-cliow-fu, in addition 
to a recognition, on the part of the Chinese government, of 
her political interest m the province of Yunnan 
To these moves England replied by obtaining the lease of 
Wei-hai-wei, which was granted on the same terms ns those 
which applied to the transfer of Poit Arthur to the Russians’ 
There was apparently no particular ground for selecting Wei- 
hai-wei, beyond the fact that the Chinese were willing to 
surrender it — probably on account of convenience, as it was 
about to be evacuated by the Japanese Wei-hai-wei appears 
to have been preferred simply because the Chinese thrust it 
upon us , but whether its disadvantages became evident before 
or after the transaction it is impossible to say. The lease was 
to serve as a counter-demonstration , and it does not seem to 
havo troubled anybody what concession was obtained, provided 
that something was done to keep up appearances 
That, hi icily, is the history of the mam events which weie 
directly brought about by the war with Japan. In the north 
of China the Russians and the Germans have been pushing 
ahead’ the former busy with the completion of their great 
Tnins-Sibcnan railway, and with tho Russianizing of Man- 
churia, the latter organizing syndicates ami squeezing out 
concessions for the thorough exploitation of thciT Shantung 
hinterland. In tho south, France is consolidating her position , 
while England alone, save for tho unceasing protestations of 
British merchants whose commercial interests a^p vested in 
the Far East, lias remained, to all appearances, supine and 
inactive. 
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Although spheres of influence have scarcely been officially recog- 
nized, they practically exist, and are tacitly admitted. Their 
exact definition would be the first open step towards the parti- 
tion, of the Chinese Empire, a direction in which events are 
obviously moving ; although it is impossible to determine under 
what circumstances such a course of action might be adopted, 
or whether the crisis may be precipitated sooner or later In 
this country, at all events, although nothing has been done to 
save China, there is a distinct desire on the part of those who 
are interested in the venerable empire, or who have been 
brought under the fascinating influence of its picturesque 
civilization, to preserve it from the fate which overtook I’olnnd 
in the eighteenth century. At the same time, it is now 
generally admitted that things have been allowed to drift too 
far. Partition is thought by many to be inevitable ; and as 
England has been unable to protect her friend and ally, the 
next best tiling she can do, in the opinion of the majority, is to 
take her proper share of the plunder 

According to some cutics, the danger of the future is cntiiely 
one of European <» balance in the Far East. If that can be 
maintained, conflict may be avoided. Let Russia be contented 
with her Pacific seaboard, and France lemam quiescent in the 
territories already acquired by her British interests are safe- 
guarded, provided she keep the two Powers at a sufficient 
distance from her Indian frontiers The danger of collision 
with the great Powers of Europe once qveited, they only see in 
the opening up of China to the industrial processes of the West 
the promise of a future commercial millenntm Once hand 
over the toiling millions of the Chinese provinces to Western 
tuition, and European enterprise will do the rest. By helping 
the Chinese to inako use of the enormous mineral wealth which 
is now lying practically untouched in the eighteen provinces, 
wo shall, it»is declared, provide a vast number of consumers 
with the means of purchasing our goods, and thereby create new 
and profitable markets for our manufactures. 
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These ore optimistic dreams, between which and tlje possi- 
bility of their realization many obstacles are placed. China 
does not present one, but many questions. The links m the 
chain of barriers which checks freedom of foreign intercourse 
are numerous, and each of them represents a formidable im- 
pediment There is, in the first place, a commercial question 
involving the consideration of many factors, amongst which the 
immense power of the native guilds and the competition of the 
Chinese operative arc not the least important Then there is 
the missionaiy question, winch is bound up with the whole 
history of Chum’s foreign relations and goes to the very root of 
the causes of her implacable hostility to the West And lastly, 
the political rivalries and jealousies of the interested Powers 
have to be taken into account and weighed in the balance. 

Besides these minor considerations, there is the vast question 
of China herself the constitution of the country , the prejudices 
and customs of the population , and the economic conditions 
under which the people live For these aTe the hingeB upon 
which the whole future development of the problem is dependent. 
It is m the characteristics of the inhabitants, .rather than in the 
potential wealth of their country, that a key to the final issue 
of the situation must be sought. Nobody has contested the 
fact that the Chinese arc a sober and industrious nation, stand- 
ing on a high level of civilization. It remains to be seen 
whether these qualities can be turned to the permanent 
advantage of Western countries ; or if, Laving been imbued by 
us with yie spirit of commercial enterprise, the Chinese will not 
use them for tlieiT own profit and succeed ultimately m driving 
European manufactures entirely out of the market 



CHAPTER JI 

A GLANCE AT CHINA'S lUPOLIiClS 

The Population of China Proper — The Metropolitan Province and Peking — 
■ Shantung and its Mineral Wealth — The Land of Coal and Iron— The Pro- 
vince ot Shensi — The Province of Kanaa — Kwangtnng and Hong Kong 
Ialand — The Province of Fukien — The Province of Chekiang — Marco Polo’a 
Description of Hangchow — The Province of Kwangai — The Province of 
Yunnan. 

When it is taken into consideration that China Proper extends 
over an area as large as Europe west of the Russian frontiers, 
it will readily be understood that there are as many diversities 
amongst the inhabitants as may be found m the countries of the 
West. Regarding, however, the population of the eighteen 
provinces its a whole, a surprisingly high standard of civilization 
characterizes the greater part of the three hundred and fifty or 
four hundred millions by whom they are peopled. Although 
China 1ms enjoyed almost a perfect immunity from foreign 
wars, with which she has latterly become more familiarized 
on further acquaintance with Western nations, rebellions and 
occasional civil wars have at times seriously depopulated several 
of her provinces. The consequence has been that numbers of 
emigrants from different parts of the empire have flocked to the 
desolated districts, and settled there; with the natural result, that 
instead of a homogeneous population, these provinces contain a 
collection of diverse clans and races, which have little m common 
with each other. Those conditions, however, are generally 
to be met with in mountainous districts, where the settlers 

n 
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m detached valleys have been prevented by natural tamers 
from intermingling to any great extent 
China Proper is divided into two portions by the great 
Yang-tse river, the basin of which, although it contains »an 
enormous area formed by some °f the most productive districts 
m the empire, is generally looked upon — in addition to the 
province of Ynnnan, which forms the eastern boundary of 
Burma — as constituting the British sphere of interest The 
detailed description of this central belt may be reserved for 
separate treatment , leaving, for preliminary examination, those 
parts of the country which lie outside the Yang-tsc \alley 
The metropolitan province of Chihli, which is situated^ 
within the grasp of Russia at the extreme north-east of China 
Proper, is about live times as large as Belgium. In spite of 
the mountain ranges which more or less cover the northern half 
of the province, Chihli is easily accessible from the Mongolian 
side. Whatever protection the Great Wall may have afforded 
when China possessed a liettoi military organization, and 
modern armaments did not exist to upset the antiquated 
tactics of the Chinese generals, it is now,* m the absence 
of proper fortifications, of no use whatever for defensive 
purposes As a matter of fact, the physical disposition of 

the country aflbids a icady passage to the laige caravan 
trufKc which passes through to the northern paits of the 
empire It is reniaikablc that the linpoual city should have 
been singled out as the scene of the most detested Western 
innovations In 1897 a railway was opened from Tientsin to 
the capital, a distance of 73 miles , and a line lias also been 
constructed between the latter and Pao-tmg. The railway 
which foimcrly existed between Tongku and the Kaipmg coal 
mines lias been extended, under the supervision of English 
engineers, for a distance of 300 miles in the direction of 
Manchuria These are the only railways which are at the 
present moment open to traffic m China ; and all of them have 
been laid down within the boundaries of Chihli. The first rail- 
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road in China joined Shanghai and its poit Woosung; but in 
1877 the line was acquired by the Chinese and destroyed* 
Peking has been more often described than almost any other 
eastern city, and therefore needs but little comment here 
Like most great towns elsewhere, it presents stiong contrasts of 
luxurious wealtli and miserable poverty. When the capital 
was visited by Lord Macartney* in 1793 the number ot 
inhabitants was estimated at three millions, but it is not 
supposed to contain now more than seven or eight hundred 
thousand The magmficenco and beauty of the city may be 
gathered from the accompanying illustration of the approach to 
one of its western gates , but the picturesque battlements would 
be of little avail against modern weapons, in spite of card- 
hoard cannon and a plentiful supply of bows and arrows 

Ono of tho most favoured of tho Chinese provinces is 
Shantung It not only comprises a fertile and tlnckly- 
populated portion of tho Great Plain, which forms a broad belt 
from the mountainous district north of Peking to the Yang-tse 
basin in the south, hut is also extraordinarily rich in mineral 
products. Splendid coalfields exist throughout the province, 
and sevfiral pits in active operation supply the neighbouring 
towns with fuel of tho best possible quality. There is also an 
immense quantity of iron ore, which has not been touched hy 
the native inhabitants, the merit of exploitation having been 
left to German enterprise. In addition to a flourishing ngu- 
culture, a great deal of silk is produced jn Shantung. The 
population is most intelligent and highly civilized The men 
are thin and wiry, aud have supplied the Chinese navy with 
many of its best recruits They have acquired a great reputation 
for morality, and are generally well-disposed towards stiangers , 
which, as Eichthofen observes, makes tiavellmg in Shantung 
particularly pleasant. A special interest attaches to this 
province, for it was down in the plains of Shantung that 
Confucius laboured m the interests of humanity, and achieved 

* Tins lino has been rebuilt, aud is just completed 
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such marvellous results for the moral welfare of his fellow- 
countrymen. His descendants, upon whom has been conferred 
the rare honour of a hereditary title, are still living— twenty- 
four centuries after the death of their great ancestor — at the 
jilacc of his birth 

Shansi has been called the land of coal and iron. Its wealth 
of coal in particular is so Snormous, that Richthofen declares 
the resources of Shansi could supply the whole world for 
thousands of years at the present rate of consumption. For 
many centuries Shansi has supplied the neighbouring provinces 
with coal and iron ; and if the Chmeso should he transformed 
into an industrial nation at the instigation of European advisers, 
the increased demand for the latter material could be met in 
great part by this district alone. Shansi is not favourable to 
agriculture, and the northern parts of the province resemble 
the steppes of Central Asia in their barrenness. Nevertheless, 
the inhabitants enjoy a great reputation, not only as being 
extremely enterprising and mduBtnous, but for their peculiar 
commercial ability. The hanks of Shansi are famous through- 
out China, and possess their branches in almost every part of 
the empire It is said that the Shansi haulers have 'complete 
command of the money-market m China. Education in Shansi 
is universal, and most of the meicaiitilc houses in the towns of 
northern Chinn are supplied by this province with clerks and 
accountants. The preference for commercial pursuits has, on 
tho other hand, entirely crushed any military spirit , the people 
are unwarlikc, and wedded so (Irmly to their peaceful pursuits, 
that few of them care to cuter for the public examinations 
and compete for the generally coveted distinction of the 
maudorinato. 

The neighbouring province of Shensi is mainly distinguished 
by the fertility of the Wei valley m its southern portion. A 
great deal of corn is giowu there, and the richness of the 
harvests obtained by the farmers attracted, at an^ early period 
of history, immigrants from the unproductive regions of Central 
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Asia. In the Wei valley lies the old imperial capital, Si- 
ngan-fo,* It numbers at the present day a million inhabitants, 
and forms an important political and commercial centre for 
the north-west of China. The northern portion of the province, 
whjdh is, separated from the southern half by a broad belt of 
high mountains, is widely diflerent*in character. Although the 
soil possesses much less fertility than m the south, there 
is considerable wealth in coal Communication between 
the two divisions of the province is, however, extremely 
difficult on account of the formidable nature of the Tsm- 
ling passes; a contingency which saved the Wei valley 
from devastation during the Mohammedan rebellion which 
raged in Kansu and in the northern half of Shensi from 
1862 to 1871. 

The strategical importance of the province of Kansu is very 
considerable, its position at the extreme north-west corner of 
China Proper having made it the commercial highway for 
traffic passing to and from Central Asia. The northern part of 
the province consists principally of high tableland, containing 
an abundance of coaL The capital, Lan-chu, is situated at an 
elevation of at least 4000 feet, and the vast mountain ranges 
which stretch across the country to the south reach high 
altitudes. Kansu contains the largost area of any of the 
eighteen provinces, bemg more than double the size of the 
United Kingdom. As no two authorities agree about Chinese 
statistics, it is difficult to determine the exact population of 
each province , but there is no doubt that Kansu, m spite of its 
soil being favourable to agriculture, is very sparsely populated 
m relation to its size. The tobacco and opium grown in 
Kansu is much prized by the Chinese, and certain products of 
the mountainous districts have attained a considerable celebrity 
in other parts of the empire. 

There are four provinces in tho south of China which may be 
said to lie out&de the area of the Yang-tse basin. Of these the 
best known to Englishmen is the province of Kwangtung, oil' 

B 
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the coast of which, directly opposite to the port of Canton, 
which has played so promiment a part m the history of British 
relations with China, lies the island of Hong Kong, with the 
neighbounng territories recently leased to Great Britain. The 
broad valleys of its mountainous districts and the fertile plain 
lands are thickly populated* A warm climate and abundant 
rainfall enable farmers to produce several rich crops m the 
year Rice is the principal product , besides which, there are 
tea plantations and silk-worm industries It is also stated that 
China obtains her sugar supplies almost exclusively from this 
provmcu Tlieie are several different races to be found in 
Kwangtiing , but the inhabitants of Canton in particular are 
said to lie the most intelligent, enterprising, and artistic of qjl 
other Chinese The familial blue and white porcelain, and 
most objects of Chinese ail with which wo have long been 
familiar in Europe, are almost invariably manufactured by the 
Cantonese 

A wonl ui this place relative to Hong Kong may not be in- 
appropriate. The unhealthy climate of the island, which has 
more than once been visited by pestilential outbreaks, "would hi 
any ease have preeluded its conversion into? a British colony 
Tho oiigm.il intention of the British government in obtaining 
its cession from the Chinese was, however, to use the island 
as a base for defensive and commercial purposes. The plan 
has been consistently followed ever since, and although the 
authorities had to encounter many difficulties at the outset, 
owing to the low class of Chinese who migrated across from 
Cantou to escape justice at the hands of their own countrymen, 
they have succeeded, ns eveiybody knows, m making Hong 
Kong the centre, not only of China’s foreign trade, but of 
transhipment to many other parts. Its value as a military or 
naval station has not been so apparent , and it has not been 
suggested that tho recent acquisitions of 1898 on, the main- 
land will load to a strengthening of our position, such 
as may give us that predominance m Chinese waters which 
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we do not appear, in the light of recent events, to have 
possesscch 

The province of Fukien, which lies next to Kwnngtung on 
the coast line, is a well-watered and feitilc distnet, liiteisectcd 
by several large rivers There was formerly a flourishing agri- 
culture, but the competition of India, and the native likin 
tax, have nearly killed the tea trade The proportion of plain- 
land in the mountainous regions of Fukien is small, hut a 
densely-packed population is concentrated on the large area 
of flat country. The valleys, nngated with ficeli mountain 
water, grow splendid crops of rice, and are well peopled in 
consequence. The province of Fukien possesses two treaty 
pqrts : Fuchow and Amoy. Tin* latter town lies opposite the 
island of Formosa, which formed part of the war indemnity 
in 1895 and now belongs to Japan 

The inhabitants on the coast of Chekiang, the adjoining 
province, are racially connected with the maiitimc population 
of Fukien , but m the interior of both piovmccs they me split 
up into clans and tribes accoiding to the different valleys 
to which they belong The people of Ningpo, a treaty port 
lying exactly opposite to the Chusan islands which ha\o more 
than once been occupied by Great Britain, stand on a high 
plane of culture, and enjoy a great reputation for industry and 
enterprise Chekiang possesses m geneial the same natural 
advantages as the neighbouring piovmcc of Fukien , but m 
addition to the fei tile valleys common to both, the foiniei has 
the advantage of containing the lichest and most productive 
section of the Great Plain In addition to this favoured spot 
being the greatest silk-producing district of the whole world, 
it is the site of the famous city of Hangchow, which, since the 
Japanese war, lias Been opened to foreign commerce. This 
town was described by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century as 
being “beyond dispute the finest and noblest m the world" 
A brief excerpt from lus own words, as translated by Yule, will 
give the reader some idea — even allowing for the possible 
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exaggerations from which few travellers can boast immunity— • 
of what Chinese civilization is capable — 

Pint and foremost, the city is so great, that it hath an hundred miles 
of compass. And there are in it twelve thousand bridges of stoqe, for ■ 
the most part so lofty that a great fleet could pass beneath them. And 
let no man marvel that there afe so many bridges, for you see that the 
whole city stands as it were in the water and sarrounded by water, so that 
a great many bridges are required to give free passage about it. And 
though the bridges be so high, the approaches are so well contrived that 
carts and horses do cross them 

There are in this city twelve guilds of the different crafts, and each 
guild has twelve thousand houses m the occupation of its workmen. 
Each of these Louses contains at least twelve men, whilst some contain 
twenty, and some forty — not that these are all masters, but inclusive of 
the journeymen who work under the masters. And yet all these crafts- 
men had full occupation, for many other cities of the kingdom are 
supplied from this city with what they require . . 

You must know also that the city of Kinsey (Hangchow) has some 
three hundred baths, the water of which is supplied by springs They 
are hot baths, and the people take great delight in them, frequenting them 
several times a month, for they are very cleanly in their persons. They 
are the finest and largest laths in the world, large enough for one hundred 
persons to bathe together. . 

In this part are the ten principal markets, thougk besides these there are 
a vast number of others m different parts of the town. The former are all 
squares of half a mile to the side, and along their front passes the mam 
street, which is forty paces in width, and rnns straight from end to end of the 
city, crossing many bridges of easy and commodious approach. At every 
four miles of its length comes one of those great squares of two miles in 
compass. In each of these squares is held a market three days m the 
week, frequented by forty or fifty thousand persons, who bring thither for 
sale every possible necessary of life, so that there is always an ample supply 
of every kind of meat and game, and of docks and geese an infinite 
quantity. . . 

The natives of the city are men of peaceful character, both from 
education, and from the example of their king, whose disposition was the 
same. They know nothing of handling arms, tmd keep none in their 
houses. You hear of no feuds or noisy quarrels, or dissensions of any 
kind, among them. Both in their commercial dealings and in their 
manufactures they are thoroughly honest and truthful, and there is such 
a degree of good-will and neighbourly attachment among both men and 
women, that you would take the people who live m the same street to be 
all one family. 
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« Hangchow is atill considered to be one of the hnest cities 
in the Chinese Empire; hut it has long lost the importance 
it possessed some centuries ago, and the ravages caused by 
the Taiping rebellion have materially reduced the number 
* of its inhabitants. It forms the terminus of the Grand 
Canal, which connects the city with Tientsin, a distance 
of about 700 English miles. 

West of Kwangtung lies the province of Kwangsi It 
was here that the Taiping rebellion was originated by a 
Christian sect of natives m 1850, and truces of the desolation 
created by it are still visible The inhabitants arc lazy and tliri ft- 
less. They are satisfied with growing sufficient rice for their 
ovjn consumption, and have no commercial enterprise whatever, 
being contented to leave the profits of any trade there may 
be to Cantonese merchants. The population consists chiefly 
of Shan tribes, who have little m common with the Chinese, 
and are on an altogether lower plane of civilization The 
country ought to possess a thriving trade and agriculture. 
Its chief physical features arc undulating plains, framed m 
high mountain ranges, which are intersected by the West 
river and its numberless tributaries. The means of irrigation 
are, therefore, everywhere to hand, and communications to 
all parts of the province arc easy and abundant 

In tho south-west corner of China, situated on the confines 
of Burma, lies the province of Yunnan, through the extreme 
northern portion of which tho Yang-tso river flows Opinions 
have differed considerably as to the commercial value of Yunnan 
The Bparsity of the population, which is chiefly engaged in 
growing nee and opium, is due to the ravages caused by the 
Mohammedan rebellion ; and besides this original source of 
poverty, thero is the difficulty of establisluug proper intei- 
commumcation, caused by the natural geographical disadvantages 
of the province. Its position should make Yunnan a great 
commercial highway between China and the countries lying 
beyond its western and southern boundaries, but tho broken 
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nature of the ground, the deeply indented valleys, and the. 
impassable gorges through which the nvers mostly tow, have 
so far proved sufficiently deterrent obstacles. There is, how- 
e\er, no icason why Yunnan should not become one of the 
most important and prosperous provinces in the Chinese Empire. 
The immense mineral rc3oirces of the land have been known 
since the earliest times Marco Polo, who visited the province, 
speaks of the abundance and comparative cheapness of gold in 
Yunnan, there arc extensive tin mines, which, before the 
Mohammedan rebellion, gave employment to 100,000 men; 
and, in addition to several other valuable products, the province 
is rich in coal and iron The position of Yunnan, contiguous 
for more than a thousand miles with our Burmese frontal, 
defines it distinctly as coming within the political sphere 
which should be dominated by Great Britain. But its southern 
limits lie on the confines of Tongking, and, as everybody is 
aware, France is making strenuous efforts to obtain paramount 
influence 111 the province 
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The British Sphere of Influence — Course of the Yang-toe Kiang — The richest 
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The Yang-tse Kiang, or “Great 1 liver,” as it is called in some 
parts by the Chinese, traveises the entire breadth of China 
Propel , which it divides into two nearly equal portions The 
total length of this gigantic waterway is estimated at 2,900 
miles , while the eitormous aioa of 348,000 square miles — a space 
in winch the Gonnan Empire, Franco, Great Britain and Ireland 
could be comfortably accommodated — measures the extent of the 
Yang-tse basin This vast expanse of country does not, how- 
ever, represent the limits recently claimed for British influence 
by our ambassador at Peking, who demanded the recognition by 
the Tsungli Yamch of “ the Yang-tse region, and tho provinces 
adjoining the Yang-tse,” as constituting the area of British 
interest. It was lccently announced m tlie House of Commons 
that this liberal definition may he taken to include the basins 
of the Yang-tse’s tributaries, and we therefore find ourselves 
dominating— or attempting to dominate — territories comprising 
not less than 700,000 square miles, exclusive of the province 
of Yunnan • 

From its sources on the eastern side of Tibet, the Upper 
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Yang-tse flows through magnificent gorges and ravines down to 
the important trading centre of Ichang, in the province of 
Hupeh At this point the river flows out into a broad valley, 
and continues its course, which for a couple of hundred miles is 
very tortuous, between high embankments in varying stages of 
dilapidation for the remaining distance of nearly one thousand 
miles to the mouth of its estuary ucar Shanghai 

Before the Japanese war, steam navigation was only permitted 
on the Yang-tse for tlic thousand miles up to Ichang But a 
clause m the Treaty of Shimonoseki provided for the removal of 
this prohibition , and the Upper Yang-tse, in accordance with 
the “ favoured nation clause,” was theoretically opened to the 
steam traffic of all nations. The credit of demonstrating the 
feasibility of piloting steamboats through the rapids above 
Ichang belongs to Mr Archibald Little, who, early in 1898, 
ascended tlic river from Shanghai to Chung-king in a small 
steamer specially built for the occasion The saving of time 
and expense is, of course, enormous The journey to Ichang 
may be accomplished in a week, and the actual number of 
days occupied by Mr Little in steaming from that point to 
Chung-king, a distance of five hundred miles (necessitating the 
passing of thirteen big rapids and seventy-two minor ones), was 
eleven, although the same amount of time was* lost in the 
delays and accidents inseparable from a pioneering expedition 
of that kind. 

The province of Szechuan, which is the western limit of tho 
Yang-tse valloy in China Proper, is the richest and moBt 
populated of the eighteen provinces A Russian census has 
estimated the number of inhabitants at over seventy millions, 
while Mr Bourne’s calculations have not placed it higher than 
between forty-five and fifty-five millions ; but, os lias already 
been remarked, it is hopeless to attempt to amve at approxi- 
mate figures when such conflicting statements are made by 
competent authorities The principal feature of the country is 
Richthofen’s basin, formed of red sandstone, which occupies 
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about two-thirds of the total area, and is framed in n setting of 
high mountain ranges, intersected by deep ravines and valleys 
It is here that the great mass of the population is settled The 
district is one of extraordinary fertility, and it is said that it 
woifld take ten years for the inhabitants to consume the produce 
of one. There is, in fact, no othes province ns rich in products 
as Szechuan. Bice, wheat, opium, cotton, and vegetables of 
varying kinds, arc grown in abundance, besides which, iron, 
salt, and petroleum are produced in the red hasm, and in 
addition to coal, the minerals m the mountain districts com- 
prise lead, copper, silver, and gold As elsewhere in Chum, this 
mineial wealth has been left practically untouched The coal, 
yliich is woikcd, however, to a considerable extent, is only used 
as fuel for native consumption, the steamers on the Ynng-tso 
being supplied with Japanese coal, in spite of the rich stores 
which he almost cvcrywheie to hand A spot of remarkable 
fertility is the Cheng-tu plain, situated in the red hasm, and 
admirably irrigated by a network of rivers and canals It is 
celebrated throughout China on account of its prosperous cities 
and villages, hut the great trading centre of the province is 
Chung-king, the most important commeicml town in Western 
China In the western ranges of Szechuan there are numerous 
aboriginal tribes, the great bulk, however, of the population, 
descended chiefly from emigrants out of all the neighbouring 
provinces, are highly cultivated and peaceable Chinese, who have 
been described as uniting the bust qualities of the various 
elements from which they trace their lineage 
A great contrast to the wealth and fertility of Szechuan is 
presented by the neighbouring province of Kweichow. Without 
actually lacking natural advantages, the greater part of the 
province is not favourable either to agriculture or mining enter- 
prise. Bichthofen, in fact, alludes to the mineral products of 
Kweichow os being insignificant, though other explorers qualified 
to pronounce an opinion have taken a more favourable view. 
The majority of the inhabitants are not Chinese, but belong to 
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Lolo, Shan, and other aboriginal tribes. Of the latter, however, 
it has been said that they stand by no means on a low plane 
of civilization, but are orderly people and excellent farmers 
The article chiefly exported from this province is opium, and 
there is also a by no means inconsiderable silk industry But, 
although an important and jnuch frequented road leads from 
Hunan through Kweichow to Yunnan, the communications in 
general are so bad that no great development of trade can take 
place until some improvement lies been introduced by the 
provincial government. It is on this account, probably, that 
so few immigrants have been attracted to the province, in 
spite of repeated efforts on the part of the authontics to induce 
settlers to come over from other districts. s 

Of far greater commercial importance to this country is the 
province of Hupeh, into which the Yang-tsc flows through the 
celebrated gorges below Kwei-cliow-fu Here, at the junction 
of the Hail with the main stream, lies Hankow, which is the 
greatest centre of distribution in the Chinese Empire. Hue 
describes the city as one great shop, and in his day estimated 
its population, combined with that of the two closely adj'o'nmg 
towns of Hanyang and Wuchang, at eight nflllions , but most 
modem authorities are agreed in regarding the Abbe’s figures 
as an unintentional exaggeration. At the present time the 
three cities arc not considered to contain so much as a 
million. Water communications exist from Hankow to every 
part of the empire, the southern provinces being served 
by the rivers flowing out of the Tung-ting and Poyang lakes 
and their innumerable brandies, while an admirable system of 
canals leads to all parts of the north of China. The great 
disadvantage under which Hupeh labours is the inundations 
to which the flat country is subjected, m spite of the extensive 
dam-works built on either bank of the Yang-tse Every year, 
however, the inundated lands are steadily raised by a curious 
natural process. The quantities of mud brought down by the 
river leave a rich alluvial deposit on the earth after the water 
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lias been drained off. These annual deposits gradually heighten 
the level of the soil, and their fertility is so great that winter 
crops are raised on them. The inhabitants are mostly farmers, 
cotton being the chief product in this district. In spite of the 
fertility of the land, however, the livelihood gained by agri- 
culture is extremely precarious. Every ten years or so there 
is a great inundation, which causes incalculable damage over a 
vast area, and those who have not been fortunate enough to 
save a nest-egg, by way of insurance, are generally ruined 
altogether through the total loss of their property. 

To the south lies the province of Hunan, which is especially 
fortunate in possessing plentiful communications in the shape 
ef navigable rivers and streams. These waterways were once 
considered as constituting some of the most important arteries 
of the empire, being a medium of communication between 
Canton and the north-western part of China. Hut the fast- 
growing importance of the Yang-tso river, since it has been 
opened to steam navigation, is working a revolution m the 
system of traffic, and liunan is consequently losing its prestige 
as a commercial centre. It is tho most conservative province 
in China, and tne population is so anti-foreign, that it is 
extremely dangerous for a European to venture among them. 
A large proportion of the literati is furnished by Hunan, which 
is also the birthplace of the famous Tsfing Kwofan, the father 
of the late Marquis Ts6ng 

There is not much land cultivation in the provmco of Kiangsi, 
the inhabitants of which arc pnucipally engaged m manufactures 
A flourishing trade is carried on m paper and porcelain, the 
numerous rivers affording easy communications in all directions. 
The only product of importance is green tea. A large popula- 
tion is supported by commerce, for which the people, who are 
the opposite in character of then- neighbours m Hunan, display 
considerable genius. The trade on the Lower Yang-tse is, in 
fact, largely !n the hands of Kiangsi merchants. Hue regarded 
Kiangsi as a desert, and in his day mandarins were sent 
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there by the government as a punishment, much as the younger 
sons of English families are now sent out to the unhealthy 
districts of the West Coast of Africa 

• Through the lake district of Eastern Hupeh the Yaug-tse 
passes into the province of Ngan-whei, and thence to Kiangsu 
where it is discharged into the Yellow Sea These two districts 
once formed one province, which was called Kiangnan, a name 
still used in some parts. Careful drainage has developed in them 
an enormous fertility, and they now possess one of the richest 
agricultures and densest populations of China The scenery 
is very fine, besides the alluvial plains on the river-banks, 
there aie hilly ranges, between which run broad valleys, rich 
in all kinds of products There is little tea cultivation , but g 
great quantity of rice, cotton, and silk is exported The water 
communications of these provinces are on a magnificent scale, 
the Grand Canal running thiough the entile length of Kiangsu. 
The population of both provinces has suffered immensely 
through the Tdipmg lebclhon , but the millions sacrificed during 
that civil war have been replaced by immigrants from other 
districts The people stand in high repute for their -learning 
and culture * 

Nuar the estuary of the Yaug-tsc Kiting is situated the 
ancient capital of the empire, Nanking, which is the burial 
place of the first Ming emperor , though most travellers have 
erroneously stated that tho tombs of the whole dynasty arc to 
be found there Lower down lies the Hntish concession of 
Chin-kiang, at the junction of the river with the Grand Canal. 
But by far the most linpoitant town in this corner of the 
empire is the commercial metropolis of Shanghai. The great 
bulk of foreign trade, which until the opium war was con- 
centrated solely at Canton, passes through Shanghai, which is 
the port of entry for the Yang-tse river, as well as being a 
place of transhipment to other parts of the empire Situated 
near the outskirts of the town thoro is, or was* a structure, 
furnished with a large slit, somewhat after the fashion of our 
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pillar-boxes, in which the Chinese were — and perhaps are still 
— accustomed to post their superfluous infants. The miser}' 
and poverty in some of the treaty ports, where the lowest 
classes have been demoralized, must not, however, be taken as 
• being indicative of the state of society in less sophisticated 
neighbourhoods , 

A slice of the province of Honan lies in the basin of the 
Yellow river, and yields, when not inundated, rich harvests 
In this part of the district is situated the town of Kai-fong, 
which for several centuries was the imperial capital and 
witnessed the rise and fall of many of the smaller dynasties 
This north-east corner of the province contains a portion of the 
Great Ham, and the population is, on account of its fertility, 
extremely dense Cotton and wheat are lieic grown m 
abundance , which is also the case m the south, where Honan 
encompasses a portion of the plain of Hupeh 

The enormous commercial value of the Yang-tse basin must be 
apparent to everybody. It is the key which unlocks commerce 
m every part of the empire. The bulk of the foreign trade 
goes to Shanghai, at the mouth of the Yang-tse, and from 
there it is distributed throughout the entire countiy north 
of the twenty-fifth degiee of latitude, which merely excludes 
two or three of the southern provinces served by Canton and the 
West river In addition to this, there is the immense central 
depot of Hankow, to which ocean steamers arc allowed access, 
and whence goods are transhipped to the inland provinces 
Almost the whole of the Chinese trade may be saul to pass 
through Hankow , and although foreign goods destined for 
Szechuan merchants are purchased by their agents dnoctly in 
Shanghai, still the north-west and south-west aie supplied 
from this centre, which is at the same time the medium of 
export for the provinces of Honan and Kweichow'. 

It is obvious that when the resources of China are fully 
developed — when coal shafts have been sunk, and the untouched 
mineral wealth exploited, and when a proper stimulus has been 

c 
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thereby given to industry and commerce — an unparalleled 
trade will pass through these two great distributing centres. 
Merchants and manufacturers will amass fortunes hitherto 
undreamt of in China, and the wages of the industrial popula- 
tion will be largely increased Hut to what extent fqrcign 
enterprise is likely to bcnqjit by this metamorphosis, and what 
may be the result of stimulating the Chinese— as they un- 
doubtedly will be stimulated— to forsake the small profits of 
agriculture for the more dazzling prospects of industry and 
commerce, are questions which provide considerable food for 
reflection 
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THE RECORDS OK TIIK PAST 

Prehistoric Times — The first Emperors— Chinese Philosophers — The Burning of 
the Literature — Early Progress- A Chinese C.essr — A Woman Kulcr — The 
. Sung Dynasty—' The Mongol Conquest—' The Ming Emperors— The growing 
Power of the Manclius — Conquest of China — The first Tsmg Emperor — A 
glorious Reign — The Emperor Kicn Lung — The Taiping Rebellion — Two 
Minorities — The Empress-Dowager— Tho Reigning Sovereign 

One may gather from their mythology that tho primitive 
Chinese possessed a remarkably shrewd notion of the gradual 
evolution of maukiud. The founders of Chinese civilization are 
narrated to have been specially inspired emperors, whose 
individual reigns fasted for many thousands of years. The 
immense antiquity of the world is among Western nations a 
comparatively recent discovery ; but, although Chinese thinkers 
could not have based their theories on geological science, they 
seem at any rate to have grasped the probability that the human 
raco must have taken moic than six thousand years to develop a 
complicated social organization. Wo find, therefore, the empeiors 
of Ileaven, the Earth, and oi Man, reigning m succession over a 
period of more than eighty thousand jears. These are followed 
by other mythical rulers, who arc supposed to have instituted 
domestic life, marriage, and other rudiments of civih/cd 
existence. 

The first tangiblo monarch is ITwang-ti, who reigned during 
tho twenty-seventh century before the Christian era. He 
built roads, invented ships, and organized the empire into 
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administrative departments. Under the rule of one of his 
descendants occurred a great flood, caused by the overflowing 
of the Yellow river, which people have sometimes attempted to 
identify with the flood of Noah. It required nine years' incessant 
labour to bung the river hack to its normal state This was 
accomplished by Yu, one of the most conscientious emperors 
who ever ruled over the Chinese. His sense of responsibility 
was so great, that he is said to have often exclaimed • “ Are the 
people cold ? then it is I who am the cause. Aro they hungry 1 



it is my fault Do they commit any crime ‘ I might to consider 
myself the culprit.”* This reinarhuble man li\ed more than 
tw o thousand years n c 

The first of the great philosophers and reformers of China 
was born six centuries before the Christian era. Like all other 
advanced thinkers, however, Laoutso was neglected by liis own 
generation. A similar fate was accorded, under the same 

1 D U. Boulger, “ The History of China," vol i , p 5 
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• dynasty, to Confucius and Mencius. It was not until many 
centuries* had passed that full recognition was given to the 
immense services of the former, by posterity conferring upon 
him the title of “King of Literature” The Chow dynasty, 

* which had witnessed the birth of three of China's greatest men, 
was succeeded by that of the Tains (255 — 202 nc). The 
greatest emperor provided by the latter was Chi Ilwang-ti, who 
abolished feudalism and built the Great Wall, which put a stop 
to Tartar inroads and to this day bears testimony to the 
engineering skill of his times Unfortunately, however, a more 
unpleasing achievement is also recorded to his memory. The 
outcome of a prolonged stiugglo against the fossil conservatism 
o{ the literati was an abominable act of Vandalism on the part 
of Hwang-ti, who burnt nearly all the Chmcso classics for the 
purpose of destroying objectionable precedent 

A splendid record is contained in the nnnals of the JIan 
dynasty, which dominated tho empire for more than four 
hundred yeais, the latter half of which period coincided with 
the beginning of our Christian eia Under great and bene- 
ficent ml jrs an astonishing progioss was made by the Chinese. 
Flourishing cities "grew up, free education was universally 
established , communications and bridges were built, giving 
access to all parts of the country ; and new provinces were 
added to the domains of the einpuc. Of the Ilan sovereigns 
the most distinguished was Vouti lie conquered tho three 
provinces Fukien, Yunnan, and Szechuan , and, foreseeing with 
prophetic instinct future danger to the empire m the restless 
Tartar tribes beyond the northern frontiers, he impressed upon 
his ministers before be died tlie necessity of pursuing to the 
end the war which he h.ul been carrying on against them. 
Wenti, tlie grandfather of this monarch, also deserves mention 
He wisely repealed the edict which had been issued by Chi 
Hwang-ti withdrawing the privileges of censorship, as lie con- 
sidered that public criticisms on the government were valuable 
in indicating the sentiments of the people 
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The Hans were succeeded by several more or less short-lived 
dynasties, extending over a period of nearly four hundred years 
In the seventh century of our era the Dragon Throne was won 
by the Tangs, who gave to Chum the greatest emperor by 
whom she has ever been governed Taitsong the Gre&t, as 
he is justly called by the •Chinese, was not only one of the 
foremost captains m the world's history, but distinguished 
hunsclf by the statesmanship and wisdom of lus domestic 
legislation As a soldier and administrator, Mr Boulger places 
the emperor Tuilsong on a level with Caesar The famous 
Haulm College, or Chinese Academy of Letters, which exercises 
so nnpoitant an influence over national life and politics, was 
founded bv this great ruler • 

A curious analogy to the position of the picscnt empress- 
dowager was luinished by one of Taitsong’s widows, who 
married K.iolsung, the son and successor of her former husband 
She was a woman of few scruples and unbounded ambition, 
and the ascendancy she gamed over her lover was so great 
that he ultimately rcsigiied the power completely into her 
hands. Her lirst use of authority was to elear inconvenient 
obstacles out of the way, and it was not until the empress, 
forty j cilia l.itei, was enfeebled by illness and the weight of 
old age that her enemies succeeded in wresting the insignia 
of power fiom liei grasp. 

Sevcial petty dynasties caiue ufter the Tangs, until a clover 
and ambitious minister, named Chow Kwung Yu, usurped the 
throne and founded thu great line of Sung emperors Under 
the first of theso new lulers the empire was reunited and 
solidified ; but latterly it became split up into two kingdoms, 
the South and the Ninth, with rival dynasties at the head 
of each. In spite of incessant Tartar wars and civil strife, 
the Chinese made great material progress at this period of 
their lustory During the reign of one of the Sung cmjierow, 
about the time of the Norman conquest in Gre*at Britain, an 
experiment in socialism was made by the Chinese government 
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• at the instigation of an enthusiastic reformer. Like most 
visionary schemes of tlio kind, it proved a complete failure , 
and immediately after the death of its inventor an imperial 
edict was issued prohibiting the use of his writings. 

The fall of the Sungs, after a prosperous and beneficial rule 
of three centuries, was brought about by the Mongol conquest 
of China towards the end of the thirteenth century, after a 
prolonged and persistent invasion, which was commenced by 
the terrible Genghis Khan and completed by Ins grandson 
The latter ascended the throne, under the title of Kublai Klmn, 
as the first emperor of the Yuen dynasty. His name has 
long been familial throughout Europe as the Great Khan of 
Marco Polo’s travels m the East A century, however, after 
they had established themselves in China, the Mongols were 
•overthrown and expelled With the death of Kublai their 
rulers degenerated and relaxed the vigour of their admimstia- 
tion; and the Chinese, who had never been properly sub- 
jugated, seized the oppoitumty to emancipate themselves 
from the Tartar yoke. 

The man to whose patriotism and genius the expulsion of the 
Mongol usurpers was due mounted the throne lie -had won, 
under the titlu of Hougwou, as the founder of the celebrated 
dynasty of the Mings. For nearly two hundred and fifty years 
■the Ming emperors ruled over the Chinese Empire. During 
their tenure of powei the population recoveied m. a gieat 
measure from the devastation caused by the Tartar struggle, 
although the security of the throne was constantly menaced by 
minor insurrections and civil warB. The establishment of 
national granaries was a boon conferred upon the people of 
China under the Mmg dynasty. Large stores of giam were 
accumulated in them during ) cars of prosperity, in order to 
provide for the terrible famines by which Eastern countries are 
periodically visited. At the close of the sixteenth century, 
during the last fifty jears of Ming rule, the first Catholic 
missionaries nrrived in Chinn. They did not achieve any 
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signal success at that period, but seem to* have been kindly 
treated by the Court , and when Father lhcci, the most famous 
of them, died in 1610 , he left behind him monuments of his 
zeal and of Ming tolerance in the shape of several churches 
in various parts of the empire • 

The commencement of the seventeenth century marked a 
critical period in the history of China North-east of the Liao- 
tung peninsula was settled a Tartar tribe, consisting of several 
independent dans, among which was that of the Manchus. 
Under the military genius of a Mauclm leader these separate 
and hostile clans were welded together, funning an organized 
and wcll-dnllcd army of over forty thousand picked men. But 
it was not until they invaded the Liao-tung peninsula that the 
Chinese government paid any attention to a danger which they 
regarded as insignificant Unprepared for the attack, and 
harassed by rebellions in othci parts of the empire, the 
Chinese wero not able at first to resist the advancing tide ; but 
the skill of one of their generals, and the timely death of the 
Mancliu leader, saved the situation The successor of the 
deceased chieftain, however, continued the policy of lus pie- 
deecssor; aiul, although lio was not destined to be the con- 
queror of China, lie strengthened the power of the Manchus 
and paved the way for their ultimate triumph 
Curiously enough, the oppoitumty l'or the Manchus to 
establish themselves as conquerors at Peking was affoidcd 
them by the Chinese general who had been their most formidable 
opponent A rebellion, originated by a band of what were little 
belter than robbers, had ended in the death of the last Ming 
emperor and the usurpation of the throne by the rebel chief. 
Unable to cope with the latter single-handed, Wou Sankwei, 
the commander of the imperial forces, invited the Manchus to 
assist him in the task. The chance was eagerly seized, and the 
complete victory of the allied armies over the rebels was 
followed by the firm establishment of the Manchu# at Peking. 

The piescnt Tsing, or “Pure,” dynasty was in this perfidious 
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• manner placed upon the Dragon Throne in the person of Chun- 
che, the youthful son of the great Manchu chieftain Taitsong. 
Although Chunche gave promise of possessing excellent 
qualities, his death at a comparatively early age prevented 
theii*full development; and he is chiefly distinguished as being 
the father of his successor, the great emperor Kanghi. 

It would require a separate volume to do anything liko 
justice to this enlightened Manchu ruler, who, in spite of the 
splendid achievements of Ins reign, was yet eclipsed by the still 
gieatcr genius of Ins grandson Under his guidance the empire 
was made secure, friendly lelations established with ncighbuui- 
mg Powers, and Tibet annexed to the Ciown Grcatei even 
than his military prowess wcie his administrative gifts lie 
never neglected the interests of his humblest subjects, em- 
ploying Jesuit nussiouaiics to travel all ovei the enipnu and 
report to him on the condition and needs of the various 
provinces These missionaries were openly piotected by him; 
he assigned to them a residence dose to Ins own palace, and 
encouraged them in every possible way. By Ins instructions a 
vast encyclopaedia, consisting of 5,020 volumes, was compiled 
by Chinese scholars A copy of this work is in the possession 
of the British Museum authorities , and as only one hundred 
sets of the original edition were punted it is becoming 
extremely rare. Kanghi himself was possessed of considerable 
literary abilities, and one of the most esteemed woiks among 
the Chinese classics is lus "Sixteen Sacred Maxims,’’ which 
plays an important i ole at all competitive examinations. The 
study of some of these maxims would not be unbcueficial to 
the people of the West. “ Cultivate peace and coucoid in your 
neighbourhood, m order to prevent quarrels and litigation,” is 
an excellent piece of advice , and cvciy householder might profit 
by the sound adage: "Pay your taxes promptly and fully, m 
order to avoid urgent demands for your quota.” This emperor 
was a great sportsman, as well as a savant. He had his park 
filled with wild animals, and one of his chief recreations was to 
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stalk a tiger single-handed It was on one of these excursions • 
that he contracted a fatal dull. Up dted after having reigned 
prosperously for sixty-ono years 

Kanghi was succeeded by his son Yung Ching, of whom there 
is little to bu recmdcd beyond the fact that his justictf and 
moderation made him an acceptable mler After a short reign 
of twelve yeais he became a “guest on high,” leaving his 
eldest son to fill the vacant throne. Under Kicn Lung, who 
may rank as one of the gieatest empcrois who have ever 
guided the destinies of the Chinese Empire, the Manclius 
readied the summit of their power and prestigo. His adminis- 
tration was chiclly lumarkablc for the prosecution of a vigorous 
foreign policy, and the lattei pait of Ins reign may bo 
character uwl as a succession of wars, in most of which he came 
oil with flying colours. The Tartar question, which for cen- 
tunes had liaiassed every Chinese government, was finally and 
permanently disposed of by the resolute measures taken hv 
Kicn Lung, while the doubles which arose on the south- 
western fi outicis were put down with a Him hand A 
complete victoiy was also obtained by tbe emperot over the 
Gooiklins, who bml invaded Tibet The Goorklias appealed to 
India for assistance , and the action of the East India company 
on that occasion, being lmsinterpieted by the Chinese, brought 
about the prohibition to foreigners of entry into Tibet — an 
interdiction which lias remained in force ever since 
Kicn Lung was ns hostile to foreign missionaries as lus 
illustrious grandfather had boon indulgent One of lus first 
acts was to issue an edict foibiddmg his subjects to practise 
the Christian leligion, and at the same time restricting the 
missionary’s sphere to secular teaching It must be pointed 
out in defence of lus conduct that he undoubtedly had the 
wisdom to foresee the danger of propagating doctrines which 
would necessitate the uprooting of the most cherished national 
institutions, and which would lead to the underlining of his 
own imperial authouty. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
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that he was tho first Chinese monarch to grant an audience to 
a foreign embassy without insisting on the ceiemonial to 
which objection was taken by Europeans The history of the 
Macartney embassy and of China's foreign relations will, how- 
ever,' 'lie dealt with later on. All that remains to be said of 
Kion Lung, within these small limits, is that after reigning for 
sixty-one years — the whole of a Chinese cycle — he abdicated m 
favour of a younger son m 1796 ; not wishing, as lie himself 
stated, to rcniaiu longer upon the throne than lus incomparable 
grandfather Knughi. 

Although Kiakiug did not possess tho qualities which dis- 
tinguished lus father, the empire was never more piosperous 
than during lus rcigu lu spite, however, of the material 
welfare of the people, political discontent was visible every- 
where, and it was at tins peiiod, m the first yenrs of the 
nineteenth century, that tile secret societies which ha\e so long 
troubled China grew into existence. In 1821 he was succeeded 
by Ins son Taokwang, who reigned for thirty uneventful years, 
which were only lcuiuikable on account of the steady increase 
of forcigu'complications. At the close of this period commenced 
tho most terrible scourge which 1ms visited China during the 
present century. The Taipiug rebellion was originated by a 
Christum sect m the province of Kwangsi m 1850 Within 
three ycais the rebel cluef had established himself as the 
founder of a new dynasty at the ancient capital of Nanking, 
and was in possession of one of the most fertile districts in 
China It was not until 18G4 that lie was dislodged by the 
“ ever- victorious army” under General Gordon, and an end 
put to tho movement by Ins speedy execution. The greater 
part of the rebellion was in progress during the reign of 
Hienfung, the son of Tuokwang , but this ruler was too occupied 
with the new relations forced upon lnm by Etnopean countries 
to cope effectively with tho insurrection. 

The conclusion of Hicufung’s reign was followed by two pro- 
longed minorities The accession of Tungclie, at the age of 
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six, brought into prominence a peisonahty who for the last 
thirty-seven years has exercised a paramount voice i» Chinese 
affairs. The late emperor had on Ins death-bed appointed a 
Hoard of eight regents to direct the affairs of the government. 
But a coup (Mat, planned by the present empress-dowager, 
I’rince Kung, and Hienfang's principal widow, upset the 
arrangement at the outset, and the regency was handed over to 
the two empresses Aftei fourteen years m leading-strings, the 
unhappy youii^ emperor, who was beginning to show signs of 
independence, died 111 a convenient, though mystei ions, manner, 
lie left a young wife ami an unhorn child Had the latter 
proved eventually to he a sou, lie would have succeeded to the 
throne, and his mother, the young empress Ahlutn, would have 
held the reins of government during Ins minority 

Fortunately for the ambitions of the empress-dowager, Fate 
(which is under government control in China) once more con- 
veniently interposed, and Tungche’s widow died in time to 
avert the catastioplie. It now became necessary to cast about 
for a new heir to the throne, and the empresses began to look 
round for a harmless infant who would not be capable of 
interfering with their plans for many years to conic. Prince 
Chun, a brother of the more famous Prince Kung, happening 
to possess a four-year-old son, the choice alighted upon this 
little nephew lie was placed upon the throne in 1815, under 
the title of Kwangsn, or Illustrious Succession, and every- 
thing went smoothly for the empress-dowager until the joung 
monarch, in recent times, c\lubitcd a fatal inclination to think 
for lumsclf 
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TnE origin of Chinese civilization is lost in obscurity. Its 
immense antiquity may be galliercd from the fact that 
historical records, which go back to neatly three thousand 
\ purs Indore the fih nutiqq p.ra. present the people of China 
in much the same state of culture as that in which they 
remain to-day. The present system of government dates 
from the reign of Chi llwaug-li (about 2.10 nc), who oiigniated 
the scheme of administration which has been followed by 
every succeeding dynasty for more than two thousand yeais. 
Immense progress was also made under the long line of Chow 
emperors when the agncultuie of the countiy was laigely 
developed under the direction of skilled officials, who were 
appointed to superintend irrigation works and to instruct 
the people in improved methods of cultivation. In tins way 
the resources of the empire may be said to have been evolved. 
Hut for countless generations before the government took 
the inateual welfare of the population m hand m this 
patriarchal manner, the Chinese wore a highly cultured 
people, with mi established literature and an admirable social 
organization 
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Monuments of the skill and industry of bygone ages have 
been handed down to posterity, as a living proof of jtho glory 
of past achievement, in the shape of magnificent canals and 
bridges Under the Sung dynasty admit able broad highways 
were constructed, paved with stone and shaded by avenues * 
of fine trees , but these have been permitted through the gross 
negligence of local authorities to fall out of repair, while in 
many places, through the uprooting of both trees and flag- 
stones — misappropriated for fuel or building purposes — they 
have been entirely destroyed. The canals and bridges, how- 
ever, still remain. The former supplement the river systems 
in China, and almost the entire carrying trade of the enr pirc 
is effected by means of the junks which swaim along these 
waterways. Of the iron suspension bridges, by means of 
which many rivers are crossed in Western China, travellers 
have often enough spoken m eulogistic term* 

In shipb uilding the Chinese have been prolicient for^ 

centuries Maico Polo 
speaks oF largo four- 
masted vessels, contain- 
ing fifty or sixty cabins, 
which were used for 
trsidiug to* and from the 
islands m the Pacific. 
Their hulls were built, 
he says, m water-tight 
compaitmeuts, and some 
of the biggest junks were 
manned by two or three 
hundred sailors The 
Chinese were the first 
to build ships m com- 
partments, and it was m 
mutation »f them that a 
similar method was em- 
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ployed in more recent times by European constructors The 
highest praise has been given to the Chinese for the skill 
with which they manage their vessels ; their river navigation 
is superior to that of any other nation, the junks being handled 
with, consummate ingenuity. It was the Chinese, also, who 
tiret invented the compass, which was used by them more 
than fifteen hundred years ago 

Without the aid of Western science, wonde rful results have 
b een achieved in the industries of China by tl ie~Invcn tion^ f 
cl ever, though simple, con triva nces. Hue relates how salt 
manufacturers m Szechuan utilize volcanoes for furnnees with 
perfect safety, which may certainly be regarded as a high test 
of dexterity. For their milling operations the Chinese use a 
torch made of sawdust and resin, which burns brightly without 
tlame and does not ignite the inflammable gases m the shaft. 
Metals are worked, and great bells cast, with a precision and 
finish that may compare favourably with similar productions of 
European workmanship. The manufacture of porcelain is 
curried on, chiefly in the province of Xiangsi, under the most 
perfect system of divided labour. So advanced, m fact, are the 
Chinese 111 respect tb art productions, that an extensive business 
is done, as elsewhere neaier home, in skilful imitations of 
ancient ware,* winch is as much pi 1 zed by Chinese amateurs 
as it is by European collectors. The antiquity of porcelain 
manufacture is great, the finest specimens ot China vases 
dating from the Han dynasty, at the beginning of our eia In 
nothing, however, is the remarkable ingenuity with which gieat 
ends are accomplished by the simplest means better exemplified 
than iu the cultivation of the soil. The subject is too large to be 
explained m a few phrases, and must be reserved for fullei treat- 
ment; but the fact that in China mountains arc cut into terraces 
and irrigated up to their summits, and that the very rocks are 
consequently compelled to grow their share of produce, is in itself 
an indication «f the high plane of civilization which must have 
been reached to create such marvels of human skill and industry. 
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Of all methods of locomotion in the Chinese Empire the 
most agreeable, by universal consent, is junk-travelli^g on the 
waterways. The wealthier classes go about to a great extent, 
and for their convenience comfortable and well-fitted boats are 
on lure at all the chief inland ports, besides these there are, of • 
course, public junks, which do not offer many more comforts 
than arc to be obtained on board a Thames steamboat, and 
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which possess the same disadvantages of being overcrowded and 
dirty. The usual mode of travelling in the southern provinces is 
by water , but m the north, and m those districts which do not 
possess good uvur or canal communications, there are other and 
more painful means of transport. In the first place, there is 
the pultuKjUin, which corresponds more or IcsS( to the sedan 
chair of our forefathers. The bearers of these aristocratic 
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conveyances accomplish the most surprising feats in the way of 
climbing fountains or crawling along the edges of a precipice , 
but it is a fatiguing thing to be shut up for a long journey m a 
box, where one is not much better oil' than the pool tailor who 
• travelled a few years ago inside his own luggage from Vienna 
to Paris. Should, however, the palqnquin be rejected, there is 
only a choice of evils. The wheelbarrow, a favourite vehicle in 
the north, seems scarcely compatible with the dignity of the 
travelling European, in spite of the superiority confeired upon 
it by the hoisting of a sail in a favourable wind ; and there only 
remains, unless a horse or an ass be ridden by jircfcrencc, the 
alternative of driving in a spnnglcss cart The jolting of the 
latter on the shockingly neglected roads is so fearful that upsets 
are the rule rather than the exception, and it is to the 
frequency of these accidents that Hue attributes the skill of the 
native doctors in setting fractured limbs 

Although the Chinese have introduced telegraphs to a 
considerable extent throughout a great portion of the empne, 
they still cling affectionately to their postal system, which 
remains much the same as it was hundreds of years ago. The 
government employ# runners on foot or couriers on horseback, 
who are stationed at intervals on the roads leading to the 
various provinces Each man takes the missive, 01 whatever it 
may he, to the next station, whero another messenger is waiting 
to take it on the next stage, and so on By this means 
enormous distances are covered in an incredibly short space of 
tune. Marco Polo relates that dispatches aie received in this 
way within twenty-four hours fiom places which it would take 
an ordinary traveller ten days to roach. If the Chinese wished 
to have a properly organized postal service, they could easily 
establish one. Sir Robert Halt lias already made a beginning 
in that direction by the opening of an imperial post-oilice in 
1897. But it must be borne in mind that letter-writing is not 
carried on in jDhina to anything approaching the extent to 
.which it is unhappily indulged in here , and it seems a pity to 
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impose upon a third of humanity, which has got on very 
comfortably without it, an institution that most people regard 
as the greatest of modern curses. Reforms are perhapa 
necessary , but they might with advantage be more humanely 
selected. . • 

Society in Cliina is founded on an ideal plan . There are no 
class distinctions as we understand them, and the only 
aristocracy which exists outside of the imperial family is that 
of talent Here and there, at rare intervals, hereditary titles 
have been conferred upon individuals distinguished beyond 
their fellow-men such as the dukedom bestowed upon the 
descendants of Confucius, by the gift of which, according to 
Chinese custom, the great ancestor was also ennobled But, 
except in such inre eases as the one cited, the highest degrees 
of rank cannot be inherited beyond the fourth generation. The 
mandariuatc ranks of course higher than the agricultural, 
comiueicml, and industrial classes, but the tlieoietieal equality 
remains fundamentally true, because it is opun to the humblest 
individual in the empire — with the exception of those who 
follow ceituiu occupations which are considered ignoble — to 
enter the public service. There is no need* for him to procuie a 
nomination fiom a minister before lie may take part in the 
necessary examinations All lie has to do, in tfrder to join the 
ranks of the literati or to become eligible for the magistracy, is 
to show a clean escutcheon and pass certain standards, and 
there is no oflico, however high, to which he may not aspire. 
The whole qpheiuc savours of socialism , hut without its draw- 
backs, and in an elevated form. For in a commune there 
would be a levelling of talent , whereas in the Chinese system 
the greatest ability theoretically reaps the greatest reward. 

Unhappily, all Chinese institutions have to be taken with a 
grain of salt However admirable they may sound in theory, 
the practice is often the opposite of what is intended. Cor-< 
ruption is too extensiv c a topic to be discussed* at length in 
this place, but it is an element which enters largely into the 
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otherwise admirable principles on which the institutions of 
China or e founded Its causes will be dealt with later on ; at 
the moment it is sufficient to say that bribery in many instances 
takes the place of merit under tlic present regime. Degrees 
can .be purchased, aud official promotion falls more often to 
the lot of rich men who can aflprd to make the necessary 
presents to their superiors, than to poorer, though perhaps more 
worthy, aspirants. 

Keapect for letters is s o deeply inculcated in the Chinese 
character, t hat it lias never been found necessary to make 
e ducation compulsory Neither are any restrictions placed on 
the establishment of schools. Anybody who likes may open a 
school, without the slightest interference on the part of the 
authorities, and it is usual for the village elders or the principal 
inhabitants in a municipal district to meet and oigamze a 
system of local instruction according to tlio needs of the 
population. It is at some such combination that our own 
educational authorities have been vainly aiming for the last 
few years. Hut China has in this respect achieved what we 
have been unable to accomplish, because a strong public opinion 
exists there m favour of education The same stimulus does 
not exist in this country, as the most that a thorough schooling 
can do for our masses is to make better mechanics of them, 
which can hardly be called an inducement ; whereas the son of 
the commonest labourer in China may aspire to become a 
magistrate, a prefect, or even a viceroy — at least m theory, if 
not in practice. • 

The great stumbHug-block of Chinese education is the uleo^ 
graphic system of writing , which requires years of patient Btudy 
before it can be learnt It is the key to the national literature, 
and without it little of course can be accomplished But it 
must not be supposed that the time spent m acquiring a know- 
ledge of these multiform characters is necessarily wasted. The 
A B C of European languages cannot be said to stimulate the 
imagination in any sense ; but Chinese letters represent ideas 
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and not sounds, and it may certainly be claimed for the system 
that it does a vast amount towards drawing out the intelligence 
of the child. 

Education may he said to be completed by the study of the 
nine classical books, which form the basis of the literary 
examinations. Of these one of the most interesting is the 
Shi King, or Book of Odes, collected by Confucius. It 
consists of a selection of popular songs current in various 
districts at diffluent periods during the centuries preceding the 
philosopher’s birth , and contains, ns may bo supposed, an 
excellent reflection of the state of society at that remote period. 
On these classics the whole foundation of Chinese literature 
rests It has been, until lately, the chief aim of scholars and 
writers to increase the sum of annotations and learned com- 
mentaries on the nine books, in prcfeience to producing original 
works Tracing the xnrions liranehes of letters which were 
specially encouraged at certain penods of history, Professor 
Douglas obscives *— 

Historical ami jiliilopopluc.il research marked tlic Han jieriod , nndex^ 
llie T’ang Dynaxti tlieie arose general ions ul elegnit piose and brillian^ 
verso a ntore, at the bidding of win we pencils the angtilai lty of the language 
yielded to their well-turned period*, and the hlnut, formal lines of the 
earliei poetry were exchanged for moie musical and plustit! leises Under 
tile Sung Dynasty philosophy again held swav, while dramatic writings 
distinguished the sun enluig Mongol Dynasty, and during the Ming 
Dyuasty arose that desire to compile em.> dupicdias which bat. been so 
marked duuug the last four centuries Of late vvirs, huwever, there has 
been displayed a keenness of research anil powci of independent criticism 
which will give the present period a piominmt place in Chinese 
literature 

Such works as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” pale before 
the monumental labours of Chinese compilers, to which allusion 
was made m the foregoing chapter. The record was beaten 
under one of the first Ming emperors, who ordered an encyclo- 
paedia to be prepared which consisted, when it was finished, 


* “China,” p. 876. 
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of 22,937 books 1 Happily for posterity the MS. was never 
printed, but remains in the imperial library at Peking for ex- 
clusive consultation by the Son of Heaven. 

It will have been seen that the enjoyment of Chinese 
* literature is a matter of leisure as well as of culture. But 
for the bone fit of people who Wish to become acquainted 
with the history of their country, and who are not able to 
give the necessary time to its study, there exists in China a 
class of men termed Public Headers, wlio much resemble, 
in the methods by which they carry on their profession, our 
stump orators and open-air lecturers They select a street- 
corner, or some other public place, and read aloud some 
portion of the classics, accompanying it by commentaries of 
their own m explanation of the text; just as Sunday-school 
teacliors conduct Bible classes At intervals a pause is made 
for collections, to the wlucli the audience readily subscribe. 
In this way many poor people, who would otherwise liuve 
little chance of acquiring knowledge, arc able to pick up 
a respectable amount of information, imparted in an interest- 
ing and popular maimer. 

x/ 4 There being no such thing in China as party politics, little 
impetus has been given towards the establishment of a natne 
press. The constitution of nn organized body, charged with 
the duty of publicly criticising the government, lias removed 
to a great extent the raison cCilre of the newspaper People 
do not trouble their heads about what goes on outside tlm 
empire, and the machinery of their own administration only 
concerns them inasmuch as it may mterferc with their private 
affairs. It is a mistake to suppose that the Chinese easily 
allow themselves to be oppressed. They are long-suffering 
and patient to a certain point, and possess a great sense 
of submission to authority. But magistrates cannot make 
themselves obnoxious to the population m general without 
drawing upon* themselves their active resentment, frequently 
expressed by acts of violence. Unpopular officials are, in 
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fact, often driven out of their mandannate by main force. 
Local criticism finds ample vent in the posting of Ihmpoona 
and placards, which either hold up offending mandarins to 
ridicule, or deal out public pmise to those who have incurred 
popular favour by some act of justice or benevolence. 

The supposed paganism of the Chinese and their treatment 
of women have always been put forward as the chief blots 
on their civilization. European missionaries who have spent 
futile years in an attempt to convert the people to Chris- 
tianity have been shocked at their insensibility to the new 
doctrine No doubt, if Chinese missionaries were to come 
over here with the object of reclaiming us, they would be 
equally disgusted at our failure to appreciate the wisdom 
of Confucius, or to revere the memory of great-grandfathers 
and great-uncles of whom we have scarcely heard. It is 
hardly fair, therefore, to apply a religious test of this kind 
to people who are saturated with the customs and beliefs m 
which they and their ancestors have been reared for genera- 
tions When the emperor T.iokwnng of the present dynasty 
was informed that tin* Christian doctrine was to propagate 
good ami repress evil, lie immediately issued an edict for the 
protection of missionaries; and the persecutions which followed 
later were wholly dm* to political — and not to religious, causes. 
In this country people do not take the same trouble to 
ascertain the moral value of Chinese teaching , and yet many 
of the most beautiful piecepts of the Christian religion were 
taught by Confucius live bundled years before our era, at a 
time when the inhabitants of these islands were naked savages 
That the teachings of their sages have had a deep and 
permanent effect upon the Chinese people is irrefutable An 
excellent example of the veneration accorded to the precepts 
of Confucius is given by Mr Ilnphael Pumpelly, who was 
formerly in the service of the Chinese government as 
mining expert. When paying a visit of inspection to some 
coal mines in the Metropolitan province, Mr Pampelly 
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passed with liis companions through the town of Ta-hwci- 
chang* • 

“The w hole population of men and 1 ><>ys followed ub through the streets,” 
he writes. “From laughing at each other’s jokes made at nur expense, 
they proceeded to open ridicule of ns, and, regardless of our olhcial escort, 
began to hoot, and finally to throw missilgs When they had leached this 
point, Murray stopped his horse, and, turning to face the crowd, raised 
his hand to motion silence. 

“ ‘ O, people of Ta-liwei-chaug ! 1 exclaimed Murray, in excellent ( 'hinese, 
* is this your hospitality ? Bo ye thus observe the injunctions of yonr snges, 
that ye shall treat kindly the atrangrr that is within jour gates 7 Have 
ye forgotten that yonr great teacher, Confucius, hath said . “ What I 
would not that men should do to me, that would I not also do to men?’” 

“The effect of this exhortation waa as remarkable as it was unexpected 
by me In an instant the character of the crowd w.w changed , the hoot- 
ing and pelting had stopped to hear the barhanan talking in the familiar 
words of Confucius, the old men bowed approvingly, nnd a number of 
hoys jumped forward to show us the way This scene,” Mr Tumpelly 
continues, “will appear more impressive by contrast, if we suppose a 
couple of Chinamen, followed bj a crowd of a few thousand Amencnn 
men and boys, and if we suppose the two strangers to turn and quote 
in good English the similar passage of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount 
The reader may form his own opinion ns to the success of such an 
experiment ’’ , 

There is just the same careless generalization in regard to 
the treatment' of women in China. The position accorded to 
woman in Chinese society is strictly a domestic one, and, as 
is the case in other Eastern countries, she is denied tlio liberty 
which threatens to attain such amazing proportions in the 
West. T here is no reason to suppose that woman in China 
i s treated worse than elsewhere, but people can of course 
paint her condition just as fancy seizes them They are rarely 
admitted into the domestic surroundings of Chinese homes, 
therefore there is nothing to curb the imagination The truth 
is that just as much may be said on one side as on the other. 
Domestic happiness is m Chiua — as everywhere else the world 
over — a lottery The parents invariably select partners in 


* “Across America ind Asm,” p 289. 
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marriage for their sons and daughters, and sometimes make as 
great blunders as the young people would if left to cdioose for 
themselves. Much, of course, has been said about the practice 
of concubinage, which is legalized m China. It arose from the 
necessity of having a son to perform the ancestral rites fcfter 
the death of his father , aifd, as childless wives are generally 
the first to desire their husbands to take a concubine for that 
purpose, little objection need be taken to the custom except on 
account of morality. If Western nations care to cast a stone 
at the Chinese on that snore, let them do so. 

To give an example of the inaccuracy of the general state- 
ments m which travellers often indulge, let us suppose a 
Chinese traveller, who is passing some time in London in 
order to study the Men of the Western Seas, to amuse himself, 
or to seek information, by a diligent perusal of the police news 
and divorce court lepoits Undoubtedly, on Ins return to 
China, ho would faithfully report that the English Barbarians 
arc fond of kicking their wives- to death , and that husbands 
and wives arc never faithful to each other, but are obliged to 
be publicly separated by the tribunals His logic would also 
be comparatively sounder than that of many European travellers 
who generalize from half-a-dozen instances on the customs of 
three or four hundred million people. From the wonderful^ 
tranquillity of the Chinese Empire and the peaceable demeanour 
of the population, it may he inferred with far more plausibility 
that, if there be any advantage on one side or the other as to- 
t he felicity of_tho domestic relations, it rests with the Yellow 
race. / 
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Setting aside the maladministration of wlmt is generally ac- 
knowledged to be an excellent theory of government, mid the 
political difficulties created by the foreign question which have 
been accumulating y£ late years, it is wonderful liow_ well the 
Chinese have got ort without the^ aid of W ester n science To 
tjio modern European mind, civilization is synonymous with a 
vast system of mechanical conveiueiice. A network of railways 
conveys the Western traveller in any direction he plenses, at 
a speed which, less than a century ago, would have been 
ridiculed as beyond the bounds of human possibility , and along 
which cars containing every comfort that could be provided by 
a hotel are whirled at a rate of fifty or sixty miles an horn 
Telephonic conversations can be earned on between people 
living in different countries , and an hour or so suffices to ’ 
transmit a message by electricity to almost any part of the 
world. The daily newspaper is placed upon the breakfast- 
table every morning, by means of which the humblest artisan 
can inform hiiiself of what is passing in every quarter of the 
globe. The best that is produced by every nation on earth can 
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bo procured at any of our principal sliops or stores for a 
moderate price, wlncli, in these days of rapid and economical 
transport, still leaves ample margin for the retailer’s profit 
There are few luxuries which people of moderate means cannot 
enjoy in their own houses , and for the convenience of *thoBe 
whose tenements are too •humble to contain every modem 
comfort, public baths, free libiaries, and other establishments 
are erected by the local authorities according to the needs of 
each district 

The Chinese take ((into a difle rent vie w of life With them 
t ranquil lity a nd cont entment are the chief obiccts of national 
pursuit, and they have no ap precia ti on for the perpetual hurry 
and bustle which characterize life in the Wcst._ Being marc 
or less independent of foreign countries for the supply of 
necessaries, there is not the same need of the rapid carriage 
of goods that is felt by nations which arc compelled to fetch 
their food supplies from long distances This must not, of course, 
be supposed to imply that evt rybody in China has plenty to 
cat It is well enough known that terrible famines, brought 
about clnelly by inundations, have caused immense havoc in 
the aillieted neighbourhood, and that in some cases over- 
population has resulted in the lowering of wages and con- 
sequent stress of poserly, while in otheis the depopulation 
caused by rebellions or other calamities has left whole tracts 
of land, which were fomierly under cultivation, barren and 
desolate But at the same time, the rapidity with which these 
great national wounds arc healed by industry and emigration 
has frequently evoked expressions of admiration from those 
who have witnessed the process They are mishaps which are 
due to natural causes, and which nro not the outcome of an 
inefficient system of agriculture or want of industry on the 
part of the people The great curse of China for all time has 
been the gigantic inundations caused by the overflowing of her 
immense rivers ; and the Hoang IIo, winch once^aused a flood 
that has been mistaken for Noah’s, and which has nine times 
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shifted its course during the last thirteen hundred ycnrs, has 
always bedn a perplexing problem to China’s greatest men If 
British engineers could accomplish for the Hoang IIo what they 
have done for the Nile, they would earn for themselves the 
lasting gratitude of the Chinese, but the latter are not able 
to see in our relations with their cdlintry anything more than 
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a desire to fill our own pockets at their expense, a point of 
view at which one can hardly be surprised. Tt is the 
melancholy result of commencing relations with a country by 
thrusting upon it a commerce which it did not desire and 
officially repudiated. 

Few people will be disposed to deny that th e bulk of the 
Chinese people ate enwtantftd with their lot, and it is noteworthy 
that tfiis probldhi of the happiness of the greatest number has 
been solved without the aid of those progressive expedients 
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which form the structure of Westerned vi 1 ization. There are 
physicians, astronomers, mathematiciaus, political dbonomists, 
philosophers, aiul naturalists in China, but the sciences re- 
presented by these learned men are, according to our standards, 
m a state of comparative backwardness and crudity. Add yet, 
in spite of this indubitable fact, th ere is jio nation mor e 
populous, more moral. or_witli a better balanc ed distribution 
of wealth than the Chines e Their practical knowledge of 
astronomy is even scantier than that which is popularly attri- 
buted to them. Kan gin, an emperor of the present dynasty 
and one of the most enlightened monarehs who have ruled over 
China, had an inkling ns to the real state of scientific know- 
ledge m lus country He instituted a competition between the 
Jesuit missionaries and native astronomers, m which each was 
to calculate the length of the shadow cast by a gnomon at a 
given time The Jesuits alone gave the correct forecast. One 
must, however, give Chinese astronomeis the credit that is due 
to them. Per more than two thousand years they have known *■ 
the length of the tolar year to l»e .‘*65 days and nearly six 
horns , whereas exact calculations were not inndo m the West 
until the ninth century of our ora. Vor the same length of 
time they have been able to take meridian altitudes of the sun, 
and have calculated the movements of the planets. Tn fact, 
from the time of Noah’s flood, celestial observations have been 
made by the Chinese. When Father Ilieci visited the cmpnu 
in the fifteenth century, he found at the Nanking observatory 
instruments made of biass which surpassed any that ho had 
seen m Europe One of them was an immense sphere, engraved 
with parallel circles and meridians uml divided into degrees. 
Arithmetic in the Middle Kingdom is necessanly limited on ac- 
count of the absence of anything like our figures iu the language. 
Calculations arc made with an instrument which consists of a 
number of ivory balls strung on parallel rods, but the merchants 
and clerks become so adept at UBing it that they Can cast up the 
most complicated accounts in less time than a European. 
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It is quite evident that people can scrape along very com- 
fortably w^hout holding correct theories about the precession of 
the equinoxes and in entire ignorance of spectrum analysis. 
Hut one would expect to find m a cultivated society a better 
development of medical knowledge than the quackery which is 
its substitute in China. The art of, healing is founded solely 
upon practical observation. Certain drugs, or certain modes of 
treatment, are observed to have a beneficial effect under given 
circumstances ; though it docs not after all signify much to the 
patient what erroneous theories the physician may hold as to 
the action of Ins remedies, provided they result m a cure 
This is, of course, very unscientific reasoning, but, as Hue 
very tritely observes, “ Tlieic arc few people who would no t 
p refer being saved in the most irregular and stmml manner, to 
being killed according to the most approved and scientifi c 
methods” To the present generation of Chinese there must be 
consolation m the fact that the Bufferings they undergo at the 
hands of their doctors are lessened by experiments extending 
over a period of four thousand years , and it may readily be 
supposed that the collected wisdom of so many centuries, 
empirical though it he, is not without practical utility. 

The Chinese government has so much belief m the common- 
sense and judgment of the people, that it 1ms laid down no 
restrictions as to the practice of medirmc, on the principle that 
man never jests with lus health and is more likely to exercise 
care in selecting a physician than in any other matter How 
far this confidence is justified it would be impossible to con- 
jecture, but it is probable that the Chinese are as ready to 
take people at their own valuation as we are ourselves, aud do 
not suffer less in consequence. Professor Douglas divides 
Chinese doctors into three classes those who have inherited 
prescriptions of merit; literaiy failures, who have taken to the 
study of medicine; and the merest quacks. It would piobably 
be hard to distinguish between them, until the drugs had 
already been swallowed and the mischief done. The absence of 
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any qualification for the practice of the healing art has had the 
natural effect of creating an enormous number pf medical 
practitioners , and, as there is no particular honour attached to 
the profession, which on the contrary is rather looked down 
upon than otherwise, it lias become .1 laud of last resort for 
those who have failed to ^btain more respectable employment. 
The remuneration is on a correspondingly low scale, and is 
suited, as is generally the case m this country, to the means of 
the patient. Chinese doctors are usually apothecaries as well, 
and sell to their patients the remedies they prescribe. An 
obvious objection to this system is that they are exposed to the 
temptation of putting as many drugs as possible into the 
prescription in order to increase tlieir profit It is no uncommon 
tiling, however, for tho patient to strike indiscriminately the 
more expensive items out of the recipe ; much m the way that 
a mandarin, commissioned a little while ago to purchase cannon 
for the Chinese government, insisted upon the makers omitting 
for economy’s sake the breecli-picce, which is the most essential 
part of the mechanism There is, however, a still greater safe- 
guard m the fact that these medicaments aie generally supplied 
on credit , and if they have not effected sAisfactoiy results, the 
patient refuses payment Thu advantages of this system are 
plain enough, and it would lie by no means a‘ bad thing if a 
somewhat similar inducement were held out to doctors in this 
country. It would save the swallowing of tons of bread pills 
and gallons of coloured water, and it would cause the speedy 
disappearance of fancied invalids. Though, on the other hand, 
many physicians might bu ruined thereby , and the reduction of 
the death-rate would bring about peiplexmg over-population 
problems which at present arc kept happily m abeyance 

The patient is not entirely left to the tender mercies of tho 
unskilful practitioner. A section m the penal code of China 
provides for the compulsory ejection from the medical pro- 
fession of doctors or surgeons who have caused the death of a 
patient by unorthodox or neglectful treatment. In cases of this. 
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kind a jury is formed of medical men, whose duty it is to 
mYestiga^ the whole matter and deliver their verdict or opinion 
to the magistrate who has appointed the inquiry. If the 
physician is proved to have acted contrary to established 
•practice, or to have been wilfully negligent, he is adjudged 
guilty of homicide and punished # accordingly Hut if lus 
compeers find that he has only followed an erroneous course of 
treatment — which comes well within the definition “established 
practice ” — ho is let off with a fine. In either case, however, a 
salutory and permanent check is placed upon his medical careci 

The Chinese pharmacopoeia contains some letnarkablc 
medicines. Staghorn is considered one of the most potent 
remedies m the entire pharmacy, and it is supposed to be an 
absolute cure for consumption when prepared in the form of 
glue. Sores are sometimes treated by an outward application 
of tfie dirt thrown up by earthworms, formed into a cake 
resembling a corn-plaster on which a burning piece of wood 
is pressed. There aro also pitch-plasters for rheumatism , and 
herb poultices are commonly used to reduce swellings. Mr 
Ilosie* relates how one of his coolies was treated by lus 
companions for a ciJt in the forehead caused by a fall 

Now, thought 1, had the tune aimed to display uiy store of foreign 
medicines, and f was looking lanyard to the eflect w Inch an application 
of Friar's Balsum would have on the patient and his coimades, alien there 
was a sudden call for tohicco My pleadings to lie allowed to treat the 
case were in vain — a liaudlul of cut tobacco was placed ovei the wound, 
and all the assistance I was permitted to give was the loan of niy hand- 
kerchief to bind the head and keep the naicotie in position 

When the Abbd Hue was travelling in the interior of China 
he was taken so seuously ill that lus life was despaired of and 
a handsome coffin prepared in readiness fori tho‘ fuueral by 
delicate-minded and friendly mandarins. The,Chmes>e ph j sician 
called m to lus aid made him swallow a quantity of minute 
red globules, assuring him that they would prove u decisive 


"Three Years in Western China," p 92 
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remedy. The Abb<5, with Christian resignation, took the pills 
as directed, and from that moment the recovery of his health 
proceeded with the greatest rapidity ; and he declares himself, 
although somewhat sceptical as to the healing methods gener- 
ally employed by the Chinese, that he was very prgbably. 
indebted to Chinese medigine, after God, for the preservation 
of his life on that occasion 

In spite of pounded tigeis’ teeth, dried lizard skins, dog’s 
ilesli, oyster-shells, veidigiis, bear's gull, and other pleasant 
ingredients of their phurwueoptriu, Chinese doctors manage to 
effect very ci editable cures as long ns they stick to drugs and 
common-sense. It is in their surgery that they fail mest 
miserably Having a looted prejudice against the mutilation 
of the body, the Chinese have never studied anatomy by 
dissecting coi pses, and consequently their ideas on the subject 
are of the lm/iesl description Not only do they know* next 
to nothing of the cuculation of the blood or of the functions 
of various internal otgnns, but they aie unable to locate 
important parts of the body with exactitude. This fact does 
not, however, prevent them from sticking long needles mto a 
patient's laxly in older to cure lhcumatism or alleviate a 
stomacli-achc The comparative harmlessn(‘«8 of this opera- 
tion, performed with an entire ignorance of what* the instrument 
is piercing, can only bo ascribed to the extmordmaiy immunity 
from nil inflammatory diseases enjoyed by the Chinese, and as 
the punctilio is usually made with a hot needle, it is difficult 
to see where the supposed ichcf to the sufferer comes in. 
Surgery m Cluuu may be said to be limited to this practice 
of acupuncture In the matter of bn nc-sotting, ns has been 
observed in a former chapter, veiy considerable skill is shovfn 
a nd the mos t, wondoiful chips are cffucted . It is interesting to 
note, also, that t he, custom of diiiikmg hot water , so widely 
prevalent throughout Europe of late years, was originated by 
a Chinese doctor in San Francisco, who prescribed it to his 
patients us a remedy, for dyspepsia. 
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The views of the Chinese on topics of abstract philosophy 
are far sounder than their medical theories or physical science. 
The political economy of the empire, as propounded by the 
economist Kouan-tse before the Christian era, differs m no 
rfay from the fundamental teaching of our own great 
exponents Adam Smith and J. S. •Mill. Hue* gives the 
following excerpt from the Chinese text — 

The money which enters a kingdom by commerce only enriches it 
he same proportion as that which goes out. There is no commerce per- 
nanently advantageous but the exchange of things useful and necessary, 
rhe trade in articles of pomp, elegance, or curiosity, whether earned on 
iy exchange or by money payments, supposes the existence of luxury ; now 
uxuiy, which is the abundance of what la superfluous among certain 
itizsns, supposes the want of necessaries among others. The more horses 
lie rich put to their chariots, the more people will have to walk on foot ; 
he more their houses are vast and magnificent, the more those of the poor 
re small and miserable ; the more their tables an covered with dainties, 
ho more people there are reduced to eat only rice Tlic best that can be j 
lone for men in a social state by means of industry and labour is that all ] 
hould have the necessaries, and some the conveniences of life. 

The cardinal principles of Wcstorn political economy were 
ummed up in these fpw words by Kouan-tse countless genera- 
ions before its existence as a science m Europe. According 
o his theory China can derive no advantage from sending out 
■f the country such products os silk or tea, and importing in 
heir stead the articles of luxury shipped to thorn by foreign 
nerchants. Our economists have always drawn a lino between 
iroductive and unproductive labour, proving that it is by the 
ormer alone that the community at large can be enriched, 
n that sense Kouan-tse is perfectly correct m saying that 
he more tho lich buy luxuries, the more the poor will be 
leprived of necessaries ; because, although an individual may 
jrow noh, and at the same time iucrease the wealth of others 
iy some industrial enterprise, if he elects to produce luxuries 
ie diverts labour, which would otherwise have been applied 

* “ The ChiQose Empire,” vol. il p. 130. 
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to the production of necessaries, into less useful channels, and 
thereby impoverishes the community in general. All of which 
may be found in the pages of Adam Smith, Mill, and a host 
of modern authorities. 

The study of geography has received its chief impettis 
during the present century, when the appearance of the 
English in 1840 as an aggressive element in Chinese politics 
initiated the necessity of a closer intimacy with the geo- 
graphical and constitutional aspect of the Western kingdoms. 
Modern Chinese geographies have undoubtedly been compiled 
with the assistance of Europeans , but it must not be supposed 
that the Chinese have had no text-books or maps of their 
own. They have possessed for a long time comparatively 
accurate accounts of the groat continents of the old world, 
and much of our knowledge concerning the geography of 
Asia in the middle ages has been derived from Chinese 
sources 

One cannot say that the Chinese have no acquaintance 
with natural history, chemistry, or geological science; their 
encyclopedias abound with learned treatises and compilations 
on subjects such ns, birds, beasts, mse&s, trees, fruits, herbs, 
fire, water, earth, minerals, and so on ml infinitum. But in 
the absence of any system of scientific classification it cannot 
bo suggested that much progress has been made towards estab- 
lishing the distinct branches of knowledge recognized in the 
West The grouping of plants into those which are poisonous 
and those which are harmless is an indication of the crude 
methods employed by Chinese naturalists. 

Intelligent and enlightened Chinese scholars of to-day are 
by no means ignorant of modem science. ThankB to the 
missionaries of various periods, taxt-bookB on all important 
branches of European knowledge have been translated into 
the Chinese language. Bat the pride of the literati does not 
permit them to acknowledge that they are* indebted to the 
men of the Western Seas for any kmd of intellectual progress. 
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They have, therefore, bethought themselves of an astute way 
out of the difficulty. It is now asserted by them that modern 
sciences and inventions owe their origin to Chinese sources, 
and that the real credit of Western progress must therefore be 
given td China who first paved the way for it. Much is made 
by the literati of the fact that the rertundity of the earth was 
spoken of in their classic books. The same statement was made 
by Aristotle more than three hundred years B.C. ; it is scarcely 
probable, therefore, that the knowledge of the earth’s shape was 
derived from Chinese astronomers. 



CHAPTER VII 

GENIUS IS PAHMING 

The Feast of Agncultm c — A Favourable Climate — Ingenious Methods of 
Irrigation — ltice Cultivation — Rice Wine — The History of Tea — Method 
of Gatin ring — Curing the Leaves — Teaa shipped to England— ‘ '•Brick 
Tea" I’ortcrB — Silk-Worm Industry — Cotton — The Varnish-Tree — Fantastic 
Gardening —Superiority of Chinese Farming. 

Tiie oldest traditions of tlio Chinese Empire show the great 
honour which lias always been paid to those whose labour is 
devoted to the soil Moie than four thousand years ago a 
ploughman ascended the Dragon throne, having been nominated 
by the emperor Yao as 1ns worthiest successor , and even to-day 
the peasant class provides the administration with many of its 
most distinguished representatives The amyial Feast of Agri- 
culture, winch is celebrated throughout the empire in the early 
spring, was instituted before the Christian era It is supposed 
to have been originally held in commemoration of one of the 
first Han emperors, who curried his esteem for husbandry so far 
as to lay out the grounds of his palace with his own hands The 
festival is marked by a kind of Lord Mayor’s procession, headed 
by the principal mandarin of the district, in which an enormous 
cow, made of baked clay, and other images are carried in 
triumph. The proceedings are terminated by a speech in praise 
of agriculture, and a brief exhibition in ploughing is executed 
by the highest dignitary present 
The same sort of ceremony is observed the emperor at 

Peking. In the presence of the court and with the assistance 
68 
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of a chosen band of labourers, he solemnly turns up, amid a pro- 
found and respectful silence, several furrows m various places. 
The ground having been prepared, the emperor then proceeds 
to sow five kinds of grain in the different parts of the field. 
This piece of land is placed in charge of the governor of the 
capital, who visits it regularly m o^der to sue that proper 
care is taken of the growing crops In the autumn he super- 
intends the gathering of the harvest, which is put into sacks 
of imperial yellow ; and the grain is used afterwards by the 
emperor when sacrificing to the Supreme Lord of Wisdom, 
or during his observance of the ancestral rites. 

China is favoured with a remarkably good climate The 
western half of the empire is shut m from the cold north 
winds by high mountain ranges, and in the cast and south a 
mild and humid atmosphere is caused by the evaporations of 
the ocean The Yang-tse valley, owing to its situation, enjoys 
a degree of warmth and shelter which is jiartieularly favour- 
able to the products of agriculture. The greater part of China 
south of the Hoang Ho and Tsin-lmg range, and comprising 
the entire basin of the Yang-tse, is given up to rice cultivation , 
while the loess regiofi m the north produces oats, potatoes, 
maize, and crops of a like nature, which do not require irriga- 
tion. A large quantity of millet is also grown in the northern 
provinces, the seeds of which, given to birds in this couutiy, 
form the staple dish for most of the poorer inhabitants 

The extraordinary skill of the farmers has already been 
alluded to. In nothing, perhaps, is it more strikingly shown 
than in the ingenious methods of irrigation which are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of nee. When it is necessaiy to raise 
water from a nver or canal to the level of the field, a simple 
contrivance is used which consists of a number of troughs or 
buckets set in motion by an ondless chain, the latter being 
usually worked — somewhat after the fashion of the treadmill — 
by the feet. Where there is a stream to supply motive power, 
immense water-wheels, often thirty or forty feet in diameter. 
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and lightly constructed of bamboo, perform the function of 
irrigation automatically. Seventy thousand gallons of water 
are thrown up by these wheels in the course of twenty-four 
hours. A more primitive operation consists in lowering a 
bucket and drawing it up again by a simple system of 
leverage. • 

With few exceptions the land is parcelled out into small 
holdings, the industry and skill of the farmers being so 
great that the very poorest among them contrive to make a 
living out of a plot of ground containing only a few square 
yards. In the smaller allotments the earth is turned up with 
the hoe, in preference to using a spade. The larger farms 
use ploughs, generally made of wood, and merely tipped 
with iron, drawn in the rice fields of the southern provinces 
by water buffaloes; while in the north, oxon, horses, mules, 
and asses are employed for that purpose In the case of 
rice cultivation the land is first prepared with manure, 
which is liberally spread over the surface, and then, after 
tho fields have been profusely watered, mixed thoroughly 
up with the soil into an unsavoury kind of slush. In China 
nothing is allowed to waste. The Chinese act upon th e 
principle that whatever has been taken from the anil should 
he returned to it , and to this solicitude must be ascribed in a 
groat measure the extraordinary fertility of the land, and 
the rich and numerous hai vests which aro obtained by the 
farmers. After this operation has been performed the gram 
is sown. A few days later the young le&veB of the rice 
plant will be visible above tho water As soon as it has 
grown to tho height of seven or eight inches, it is pulled up 
by the roots and carefully transplanted. The chief risk 
encountered by rice growers is the possibility of drought 
when the plant is young, or of an inundation whon the 
plant is matured and is no longer in need of water. A 
great visitation is also apt to come upon thorn in the shape 
of locusts, which prefer nee to any other grain. 
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They run the gauntlet of these dangeis for the space of about 
three months, at the end of which tune the harvest is gathered 
in, the rice being cut with a sickle which possesses teeth like 
those of a saw. The groin is then threshed out with a Hail, 
'or by* beating the ears against a basket. VanouB methods arc 
employed for crushing the rice. Thp Chinese arc very clover at 
making simple contrivances on the principle of leverago ; and 
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one of the most usual modes of separating the grain from the 
husk is by means of a large pestle and mortar worked by a 
long treadle with the feet. Another method, used m larger 
establishments, consists in crushing the gram by a mill-stono 
turned by twe mules, which walk round and round blindfolded 
in. case they should become incapacitated by giddiness. 
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By fermenting the rice the Chinese manufacture a wins 
which is commonly drunk in most parts of the empire. In 
taste it is said to slightly resemble beer ; but, like all other drinks 
in China, it is heated before being Berved After the wme has 
been allowed to ferment for fve or six days it is strained off * 
through cloth bags into capacious jars, which are kept in a 
cool place to prevent the wme becoming sour. VmeB have 
long been known to the Chinese , but the humid climate is not 
favourable to their cultivation, and the fruit is now only used, 
as m this country, oillier fresh or in u dried condition for the 
purpose of eating. Formerly, however, under the Han dynasty, 
the grape was fermented , and connoisseurs were accustomed to 
■bury the jars of wme in the earth for long periods, just as thp 
old Homans used to presen e their Falcrman, and the Greeks 
their celebrated vintages of Lesbos and Chios 
The great national beverage in China is, of course, tea ; and, 
although it cannot boast an antiquity anything like that of nee 
wine, it lias nevertheless lieen in use for a respectable number 
of contunes Mention is made of tea m ancient books as early 
as and under the Tang dynasty, four hundred years 

later, it liccamc the common dnnk of alt classes. The tea 
plant is a shrub which glows to a height of from three to six 
feet, and flourishes best m a sandy soiL It is cultivated 
throughout the eighteen provinces, but foims a special branch 
of agriculture m Fukien and Kwangtung, from which, in 
former days, there was an enormous export trade to this 
country The finest kinds of black tea conic from the Bohca 
lulls in the northern part of Fukien, and were famous through- 
out the empire as far back as tho Sung dynasty m the tenth 
centuiy of our era. A local tradition relates how a venerable 
old man once appeared to the peasantry, holding a sprig of the 
tea plant m his hand. He proposed that they should make a 
decoction of it, and dnnk it , and following his recommendation, 
they discovered the value aud utility of the leaf. • 

The plant is generally allowed to grow for three years before 
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any leaves are picked from it, though, under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, they are picked after two years’ 
growth. Three proper gatherings take place during the year , 
after which a sort of gleaning takes place which yields a very 
'inferibr tea. The first iB made early in April, when the foliage 
is just beginning to open It very much resembles the Awlcsc 
of the Rhine vineyards : the quantity being small, but yielding 
the finest and most expensive teas. Two months later a second 
picking takes place , and on this occasion the greatest abund- 
ance of leaves is obtained. The shrubs are tlion loft alone for 
another four weeks, when the tlurd gathering yields the produce 
for the common kinds of tea The weather plays ns critical n 
pjrt in the quality of the tea-leaf as it does m the case of tlu* 
grape. Too much ram is apt to produce mildew, and an 
absence of moisture stunts the growth of the plant, and reduces 
its foliage What is required is a moderate amount of ram, and 
warm sunshine Iwtwcen the showers. 

The gathering is performed by men, women, and children, 
who are employed on large plantations in much the same 
manner as the undent gears and hop-pickers m Europe After 
the loa\es have been assorted, and the moisture pressed out of 
t hem by treading with the naked feet, they are carried to the 
curing-houses for sale Hero they arc manipulated by skilful 
operators, who spread them out on bamboo trays, and gently 
Toll them The leaves are then fired, an operation winch re- 
quires great dexterity. A handful of them is sprinkled on a 
led-liot pan, from winch they ha\o to be removed the second 
a crackle haB been given out by each leaf. The next process 
consists in placing them over a fire in baskets, when they arc 
stirred by hand until they are perfectly dry. Some of the 
finest kinds of tea are scented to suit tho taste of Chinese 
connoisseurs. In order to accomplish this, two baskets of 
leaves are taken and a layer of fresh flowers placed between 
them. The basketB are then covered over and subjected to the 
usual drying process. The best teas are not dned as thoroughly 
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as thoso of inferior quality, in order to preserve thoir delicate 
flavour. They are, on that account, liable to injury in keeping. 

Pekoe is generally the produce of the liist picking; a certain 
kind of it, made in the province of Kiangsu, ih so delicate that 
it cannot be exported When cured, it is scented with Chleran- ' 
thus , and the Chinese, wh® pay veiy high prices for this par- 
ticular sort, have given it the poetical name of Chu-lan, or 
“pearl flower” Of the stronger black teas, Souchong is con- 
sidered the finest It was much cultivated by Buddhist priests 
living m the hilly districts of Kwnngtung, and given away by 
thorn in chanty — after the fashion of the Benedictine monks, 
who disposed their excellent liqueur for curative purposes 
until it was discovered to be a commercial gold-imne. Moqt 
of the teas shipped to England from China are those which 
come under the designation Kung-fu, oi Congo They are 
obtained from the tluul picking, and get mixed with all kinds 
of luforioi tiasli, us most of oiu giocois could inform us if they 
chose to reveal the seciets of the trade, though it is fair to 
add that as much hocus-pocus is indulged in by the Hong 
merchants as max he suspected of taking place licaiei home 
Of course the competition ot India has lately decreased our 
imports from China, and injuriously ufleoled the tiade of tho 
latter country. A quantity of Uu, compressed into the form 
of bricks, is luaniitactuiod m llaukow foi export to llussia and 
Tibet lo tho latter country it has to ho earned across dillicult 
passes on tho hacks of Chinese porters , and Hue gixes a pathetic 
account of the long files of these poor, over-burdened creatures 
whom he encountered on Ins journey from Lliassa to tho 
Middle Kingdom. “ They ad\ auced m silence, with slow steps," 
ho writes, “lonmng on great iron-pointed sticks, nnd with their 
eyes fixed on the ground , and lieasts of burden would certainly 
not endure so well tho constant and excessive fatigue to which 
these slaves of poverty are subjected.” 

After tea-planting the most important agricultural industry 
is the breeding of silk-worms. By far the greater amount of 
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silk ifl now produced in tlio Yang-tso valley, although m 
ancient tames the homo of sericulture was in the northern 
provinces. The oldest writers attribute the invention of silk 
manufacture to ono of the wives of the emperor Hwangti, who 
• is supposed to have occupied the Dragon Throne about twenty- 
six centuries s.c In their care of 4he silk-worms the peasants 
show the greatest skill and powers of observation. The young 
larvie of the wild species are protected from birds by closely 
meshed nets which are spread over the trees m which they arc 
being reared, while WHsps and hornets, which aro equally 
inimical, are lured into a trap set with hone}, and then burnt 
The habits, weaknesses, and idiosyncrasies of the insect have 
hpen studied by the Chinese to such a nicety, that they are 
able to regulate its digestion by exact dieting When the 
cocoon has been spun, the chrysalis is killed by the steam from 
boiling water, an operation which is necessary to avoid the 
danger of its breaking the cocoon when hatched After having 
been boiled in a cauldion, the cocoons nre ready for leeling, 
tins operation being performed with the help of a simple piece 
of mechanism worked by a pedal 

Vast quantities of silk are manufaetuied in China, and it 
forms the material of all the clothing worn by well-to-do 
people throughout the empire The cultivation of the mulberry 
and breeding of worms receive much encouragement from the 
authorities in the southern provinces, and at the present 
moment, m the absence of any mining enterprise, the silk in- 
dustry is the greatest source of wealth which Chma possesses 
Much more cotton was grown before the Taiping icbelhon 
than is the case now The chief cotton-growing district is 
the Yang-tse plain, which lies cast of Ichang. The plants 
last for three years , after which they arc pulled up, and the 
ground sowed with alternate crops of millet or barley. In 
the province of Ngan-wliei a cotton is giown of a i eddisli- 
yellow colour^ and it is out of this material that nankeens — 
or cloths made at Nanking — arc manufactured The con- 
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sumption of cotton in China is stupendous, the vast masses 
ot the peasantry and industrial classes being clothed with it. 
It is usual for the cloths to bo dyed a blue colour, and for this 
purpose most farmers cultivate a small field of indigo, which 
supplies the wants of the household. * 

The product of the varnish-tree is still an important article 
of commerce m the southern provinces. The work of extract- 
ing it is by no means an agrecablo occupation, as, unless 
stringent precautions arc taken, the evaporation is apt to 
produce a horrible complaint which the Chinese call varnish- 
boils. To guard against this, tho people who are employed 
at the work cover their heads with linen bags, which are 
fastened round the neck and contain two holes for the eye§ , 
while the hands are protected by deer-skin gloves. A less 
dangerous method of extraction than that of hand labour 
consists in draining off the juice into bamboo pipeB, from 
which it is then emptied into large earthen jars through 
a strainer of line cloth This varnish not only possesses an 
exquisite bnllmnry, but has the property of preserving the 
wood on which it is placed. Its transparency is so great that 
two or three coatings do not prevent one* from seeing every 
fibre of the surface underneath 

Gardening in China ranks as one of the fine aits. Tho 
results achieved by skilled horticulturists ore marvellous, and 
can only be compared with the contrasts and effects produced 
by a clevci landscape painter. The method of cultivation and 
arrangement is to produce a series of scenes exhibiting tho 
most contrasting combinations A blood-curdling effect will 
be introduced by means of rocks, dark caves, and rushing 
cataracts, the sense of horror being increased by the trunks 
of trees blasted as if by lightning, or thrown down by the 
fury of a pretended tempest ; while the scene will be rendered 
still more diabolical through the introduction of a house half- 
consumed by fire, and of a few miserable huts intended to 
convey the impression of the wretchedness of tlieir inhabitants. 
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From this scene of gloom a sudden transition will be made 
to something bright and pleasing, full of brilliant colour and 
romantic charm, where everything ib calculated to delight the 
senses. The gardeners also exhibit a fantastic humour by 
'creating mysterious and uncanny sounds, which are calculated 
to startle and overawe tho visiton, through the medium of 
subterranean torrents and improvised whispering - galleries. 
With the same amiable intention they let loose amid the 
scenery various kinds of monstrous birds and animals. 

The Chinese carry their love of artificial ornamentation to 
such an extent, that they intersperse in their lakes islands 
created by human labour, and covered with every artistic 
ejjarm which ingenuity can suggest. Bocks are specially manu- 
factured in Canton and elsewhere to form the caves and grottos 
with which Chinese gardens abound. They arc covered with 
moss and shrubs, and a flight of irregular steps generally leads 
to a temple, or summer-house, with which the summit is 
crowned, while bridges and cascades are arranged to add a 
l>leasing variety to the scene. 

From time immemorial agriculture has formed a fruitful 
theme for learned 'disquisition, and even emperors have not 
disdained to pen treatises for its encouragement. A calendai 
for tho guidance of the farmer m such matters as tho rota- 
tion of crops, and other valuable processes, was published 
about four thousand years ago , and since that time numerous 
works liavo been issued on the same subject. In spite 
of this fact, however, it cannot be said that the peasants 
possess any knowledge of what we call scientific funning. 
Under the Chow dynasty, several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, they were systematically instructed m the vanous 
branches of agriculture, but since that remote penod the 
methods employed by them have undergone no practical 
change. And yet it cannot be denied that Chinese farmers 
accomplish fa* more with their wooden plough and simplo 
hoe than could even be dreamt of by our ngncultunsts, m 
spite of our steam appliances and theoretical science. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE AUTOCRAT OK THE FAMILY 

The Social ProjiulioM ol Europe contrasted with those of China— Husband and 
Wife — Thu Family Autocrat — Village Communities and Domestic Juris- 
diction -Children's Inhoitanco- The Treatment of Girls— Obedienco T to 
Parents— Instances of Filial Dovolion — Stability of Family Ties— Culprits' 
Proferuu o for lining punished at Home— The Mysteiy of the Feng-Shui— 
Curious Motliod of liuilding — Home Comforts -A Peasant's Daily Routine 

There is very liLLle resemblance between domestic life in a 
Chinese and European household In many respects the one is 
precisely the antithesis of the other As men and women grow 
older m Western tounlncs, they find themselves being gradually 
pushed out of their place m the world by Ac rising generation 
Old age docs not ijmo /ado command universal respect Wealth 
position, and attainments are — m the order named — the chief 
objects of reverence with ns , though in regard to the latter, we 
are equally indifferent if success lias been achieved by merit or 
advertisement Children do not invariably render to their 
parents tlio obedience which is taught them m their catechism , 
while any idea of docility on the pait of full-grown sons or 
daughters would ho laughed to scorn and considered an un- 
warrantable mterference with the liberty of the individual. 

The Chinese hold opposite opinious on all those points. 
From the emperor down to the humblest labourer, thoy honour 
nothing so much as old age The homage paid to a venerable 
Oder by relations, friends, and strangers is of the profoundest 
lature. Advanced years are hold in such esteem, that it is a 
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common act of courtesy in China to pretend you think a person 
much older than he really is. “ What is your hononnthlo age ? ’’ 
you would ask, when mtroduced to a new acquaintance “ My 
insignificant years do not number more than thirty,” maj lie 
the modest reply “ Oh • ” it is polite to exclaim, in a tone of 
great surprise, “ I should have taken ybu to be forty at the very 
least I” And the other, even if a woman, will blush with 
pleasure at the insinuated Hatter}" 

Strange as this may sound, a far greater contrast to the 
customs of Europe is presented by the family circle of the 
average Chinaman. The relations between husband and wife 
probably remain much the same all the world over Woman, 
however she may be regarded in theory, possesses a knack of 
asserting herself m her own home with a recuperative power 
which will even bear up against the costermonger’s fist It is 
the fashion in Europe to consider the lot of a woman, who has 
not the same kind of liberty as that ciijo}cd by her sex m tho 
Wr;;t, as unbearable and iniquitous Asiatics take a very 
different view of the case They think it a deplorable tiling 
that European womqji should be every moment subject to 
the intrusion of a husband, who can spy upon and contiol 
their actions ; and that they are not allowed to have the best 
part of tho house exclusively to themselves, where they can 
rccoive their female friends and gossip without restraint. The 
latter assertion will striko the Bntisli Benedict’s sense of 
humour as being painfully ironical , but no doubt ample food 
for reilection is afforded his womenkmd by the former 
observation. 

The position of a Chinese woman m her own household is 
that which is, or ought to be, occupied by her sisters m every 
clime, She is left m a bsolute con trol of all domestic concerns. 
and is given far more say in the expenditure of the family 
income than is generally the case amongst our lower classes 
It is true that slid owes obedience to hor husband , but it must 
be recollected that this is equally the case in our country. The 
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obligation is probably as much respected in China as it is here. 
Stories have been, and always will be, told about tile yoking of 
women to ploughs and similar cruelties , but, as was remarked 
some pages back, it would be quite as fair to paraphrase our 
police-court reports — by stating, for instance, that clogs are 
manufactured in Lancashire m order that the operatives may 
dance upon their wives or mothers-in-law with more damaging 
effect. 

T he head of the house is^ autocratic, and almost possess.^, 
l ike the Koman father, absolute power of hfo_and death ove r 
his childre n In China the family ib tho unit of administration , 
t lioiBtotclici n«; theo retically a federation of families under the 
p aternal government of a coinnion father, the emperor,. AJore 
wilt l>e" said (In this point when the system of government is 
under discussion ; but it is necessary to allude bnelly to tho 
peculiar constitution of the Chinese in order that tho position 
of tho family aulociat may bo thoroughly comprehended. There 
is really no country in which the adimiustiativc functions are 
more completely decentralized than is tho case with China, 
livery official is held responsible to the one placed immediately 
over him ; uiul at the same time the higher functionaries are 
answerable for everything that is suffered to oecur through 
the negligence or incapacity of then subordinates The people, 
however, pay very little attention to the mandarins, provided 
they are not unduly interfered with They are accustomed to 
manage their own affairs, and exercise a measure of local self- 
g overnment which is unparalleled elsewhere. The mandarins 
may be regarded more as the figureheads of the political system, 
who take credit or blame according to the tranquillity or dis- 
order of their district. 

This leaves on enormous power m tho hands of the people ; 
but the prudence of the arrangement can hardly be denied in 
the face of the rciiiarkablo tranquillity which has, with few 
exceptions, been enjoyed throughout tho empire for many 
centuries. Local affairs are entrusted to village or district 
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councils, and the most worthy person for tho office is elected 
mayor by tho suffrages of the community. Theso local 
authorities exercise a far wider range of functions than is com- 
prised in the fulfilment of ordinary municipal duties. They 
adjudicate on all civil matters within their jurisdiction, and 
act as arbitrators m commercial disputes. Professor Douglas 
also states that they grant divorces between husband and wife. 
Criminal cases btc generally left to bo dealt with by the public 
tribunals , but even here tho villngo community will sometimes 
step in, and undertake the punishment of the culprit on their 
own account • 

By far the greater number of delinquents aio, however, dealt 
with in the family circle , and it is only tho incorrigible offenders 
who, having proved themselves to bo unamenable to domestic 
influences, are usually handed over to tho district magistrates 
for moro effectual correction These family tribunals are so 
much respected that a mandarin will almost invariably ask if 
the cases before linn have already’ been tried by them; and 
where this has occurred, he will taho their judgments into as 
much consideration as the present system of selling justice will 
permit. It must liofr be supposed, however, that the head of 
the family always acts in an arbitrary manner and entnely 
upon lus own initiative. The other members of the home circle 
possess, at least, a consultative voice in the conduct of its 
affairs, besides which, in cases wlieie the mother of the family 
autocrat is still living, the greatest possiblo respect is paid to 
her opinion, which often acts as a salutary check upon masculine 
despotism The excellence of this system, which does more 
towards the recliumnig of malefactors than our method of 
ostracising them by the disgrace of constant imprisonment, is 
exhibited in the comparative rarity of capital punishment m 
China. It is customary to send criminals who have been con- 
demned to death to Peking, where the emperor investigates 
each case before signing tho warrant for execution. And, in 
spite of the fact that mere homicidal intention is, where it has 
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been satisfactorily proved, punishable by death, there are 
seldom more than a couple of hundred of these cr iminals — out 
of a total population of nearly four hundred millions — annually 
handed over to suffer the extreme penalty of the law. 

Primogeniture — which, everybody will admit, carries many 
injustices with it — does, not exist m China. Rons possess 
equal rights of inheri tance , the only difference being that th e 
e ldest, on tluT decease of Ins fa ther, tak es his place as head o f 
the "household and is entrusted with the sacred duty^ of^ger- 
f ormiii gHic ancestral rites The Uthore continuo to reside in 
the house with their wives and families, t he establishment being 
kept nn liy their united Inborn If, however, a division of the 
property takes place, each son receives an equal share , and the 
widow, if she lie nine, is entitled to a double portion. Tins 
docs not leave any provision for the girls ; but it is customary 
to give them a suitable dowiy on their maanage, and until 
that event takes place they remain at home as before 

The fact that Chinese parents settle the nuptials of their 
children without consulting then wibIich litis already been 
mentioned. To the Eui opc.ui mind this sounds very barbarouB 
when stated in cold blood ; although Everybody knows that 
tilings ure frequently ai ranged in much the same way over 
here. It does not appear improbable, liowev er, that parental 
wisdom may make a wiser choice than the inexperience of 
youth, and it maybe said, at any 1 ate, the custom being so 
deeply rooted m Chinese society, that provided it works 
harmoniously and the young people arc contented to have 
their partners selected for them, no great evil is done Every 
institution lias its abuse’s, and no doubt it happens that 
daughters aic often made tho subj'oet of mere commercial 
transactions m China. In that case they are not much worse 
off than many equally unfortunate girls m countries where com- 
plete freedom is supposed to bo exercised in these matters 
It seldom happens, in fact, that children refuse to cheerfully 
acquiesce in the wishes of their porentB. The first precept 
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which is inculcated in a child is that of implicit obedience to 
those in authority. The whole of his education and bringmg- 
up is founded upon that sentiment, which remains in after- 
life the most pronounced and universal characteristic of the 
entire population The works of Chinese moralists on this 
topic alone would form an immense Jjbrary, and the instances 
quoted by them of filial devotion are legion. The child is 
brought up not only to render implicit obedience to tho will 
of his parents, but with a feeling of intense giatitudc for the 
care and affection which have been lavished upon him during 
his infancy This parental love he endeavours to repay with 
interest. When the parents arc old and no longer capablo of 
working, it becomes the duty of the son to support them by 
his labour, and to make tlicir declining years as comfortable 
as he is able 

An anecdote, illustrative of a son’s devotion, is related by a 
Chinese author in the following woids — 

A person of the name of llo Lmi continually mourned for his father,* 
whom he had lost for some yeai * Ifa was one night surprised by a robber, 
whom ho unresistingly permitted to take all his pioperty , till seeing him 
about to lay hold of a copper stew-pan, “ Do me the favour," said he to linn, 
“to leave me those utenRils to get my dear mother’s breakfast in the 
moming ” The thief was so much abashed, that he not only lelt the stew- 
pan, hut restored all the rest, saying ns he went otf, “ I should certainly 
bring some curse upon my head by rubbing so good a son.” It is also 
stated, that, from that moment, lie renounced his iniquitous profession, 
and returned to the path of virtue. * 

It is not only upon parents that these dutiful sentiments 
are lavished. If all accounts he true, Clnnarnustbemi 
e^thly_ paradise for mothors-in-law Williams gives a story, 
translated from the moralist Luhchau, which not only 
indicates the services rendered by n wife to her husband’s 
mother, hut also shown that an extraordinary deference and 
respect are often paid to licr. 

I* Loh Yang trailed seven vears to improve himself, during which 
time his wife diligently served her mother-m-law ,md supported her son 
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at school The poultry from a neighbour's house once wandered into her 
garden, and her mother-in-law stole and killed them for eating When 
the wife rat down to table and saw the fowls she wonld not dme, but 
bunt into tears , at which the old lady was much surprised, and asked 
the reason “ I am much distressed that I am so poor ami cannot afford to 
supply you with all I could wish, and that I should have caused you {o 
eat flesh belonging to another " Her parent was affected by this, and 
^hrew away the dish. • 

A reproof could not have been administered with greater 
delicacy. 

The family community is so cherished an institution tlu t it 
is never dissolved without the consent .of all its members, and 
in no case unless the children are of full age. Quarrels and 
dissensions about the inheritance are often the cause of dis- 
ruption ; but when several brothers are living under one ibof, 
and possess wives and children of their own, they often agree 
to separate for mutual convenience. It also happens at times 
that unruly members of the family cirolo are expelled from 
home by way of punishment It is the most severe sentence 
which can bo pronounced by the domestic tribunal, and is only 
taken advantage of in extreme cases, where repeated ad- 
monitions and castigation have tailed tg produce the desired 
effect To the Chinaman suicide is generally preferable to 
exile , and he is often permitted to choose between the two evils. 
It is by no means unusual for Chinese emigrants, who have 
expatriated themselves on account of poverty or for some 
other reason, to commit suicide in order to join the community 
at home without loss of time. In explanation of this strange 
custom, it must be remembered that little distinction is made 
by the Chinese between the living and the dead. The fami ly 
circle consists not only of the living members, but of the 
generations of ancestors who have gone before. Their souls 
are supposed to inhabit the old home, and to exercise a salutary 
and benignant influence on posterity. By courting death, 
therefore, the emigrant believes that he will be swiftly re- 
united to thoso who are dear to him. 
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Englishmen who are apt to plume themselves on possessing 
a pedigree which goes back a score of generations, would bo 
astonished to find nearly e very Chinese peasant well ac- 
quainted with his family history fnr half a dozen centime s 
« or more . Tot such is tho case; and not only would the 
peasant be able to give the names qf his progenitors reaching 
back into the dim recesses of the past, but he could furnish 
a complete history of each individual into the bargain The 
biographies of ancestors are inscribed in volumes containing 
the family records, and they are read aloud in rotation at tho 
frequent gatherings which take placo for tho observance of 
tho ancestral rites, in the samo way that the lessons are read 
in our churches. By this means the history of each ancestor 
becomes known to Ins descendants, and often serves as a 
moral example for them to follow. These family gatherings 
usually terminate in the arbitration of disputes or the punish- 
ment of a member against whom some complaint has been 
brought. It is always open to the culprit who thinks he has 
nut been judged fairly to bring his grievance before the 
magistrates. That this is not often done may be well 
imagined, for tho injustice of the domestic tribunal would 
he a small matter compared with the possibilities of mandarin 
extortion Besides which, it is considered politic hy the 
authorities to respect the decisions of the family autocrat as 
much as possible. The exercise of home jurisdiction saves 
the public officials a great deal of labour, and tends to keep 
order in the district, which is, from the mandarin point of 
view, the most desirable thing of all Another circumstance 
which discourages the people from seeking public justice is 
the fact that both plaintiff and witnesses, as well as the 
defendants are popped into orison until the trial c omes of*. 
"It is far from uncommon,” remarks Mr W. H. Wilkinson, 
in his annotations to Yuan Hsiang-fu’s jottings about the 
English, “ to rgad in an official report to the throne that a 
case has been closed because all parties to it ‘ have died in 
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prison.”' There is, in fact, a Chinese proverb which says: 
“ Manda rins and thejnw are not intended for honest people .” 

When a peasant is selecting a sitelor his house, his first 
care is to conform to the ordinances of the Feng-Shui. These 
words signify wind and running water, and the prescribed 
rules, which have reference to the topographical relations 
between these elements and the proposed building, are a 
mixture of superstition and practical observation. Nobody 
seems to have the least idea as to the moaning or significance 
of the Feng-Shui, hut it is generally admitted that its con- 
ditions are fulfilled with advantage. *A primary article of 
faith appears to be that a house should face south; and 
although the reason given by the professors of the science 
may he that it will not in that position interfere with the con- 
venience of the Feng, it is quite obvious that to be sheltered 
from tlic cold north winds is an extremely desirable tiling. 
There is more mystery in the veto which iH placed on 
erecting a building so that flowing water, within a certain 
distance, runs parallel to the front of it; and perhaps this 
superstition may be considered on a par with the dread 
many people have of beginning anything important on a 
Friday 

The construction of the house is no less remarkable, accord - 
ing to our notions of the builder's trade, than are the conditions 
which regulate its position No foundations are laid ; and the 
first thitinr fo 1) 0 erected is the roof, which rests nn a kind of 
scaffolding, the ends of the poles being planted on flag-stones. 
Ihe walls are then built, and the bricks laid on the paved 
ground— after the fashion employed by children when they 
are playing at making houses. Glazing the windows is a 
Western innovation which has not had time to secure universal 
adoption; but the Chinese have found an adequate substitute 
in the use of thinned-out oyster-shells and specially prepared 
paper. These admit light, but are in other Respects opaque 
It may readily be supposed that these flimsy structures are not 
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distinguished for their durability. Travellers in China have, 
in fact, often remarked on the comparative newness of tho 
houses. Beyond some pagodas, few Chinese buildings can lay 
claim to anything approaching antiquity The style of 
architecture has, however, lomained unaltered for centuries, 
and makes up in picturcsqucness what it lacks in stability 
The roofs of the better class of houses are mode of coloured 
tiles; while those of loss pretentions dwellings are simply 
thatched. Their most 
characteristic feature 
is tho manner in* 
which tho edges aie 
turned up and the 
comers ornamented 
with dragonsand other 
grotesque figures 
Comfort — in the 
luxurious sense which 
we apply to tho word 
— can hardly be said 
to exist in the mteiiflr 
of a Chinese home. 

There are no carpets, 
the floors being made 
of wooden planks, 

. briek - work, or 
poundedclay Chairs, 
which have been known to tho Chinoso as aiticles of furniture 
for hundreds of years, are not intended for rest or enjoyment, 
which must be sought cross-legged on a cushion or on a hard 
divan made of bricks. The latter is hollow, and in cold 
weather acts as a stove and bedstead combined; which is 
perhaps as near an approach to luxury as the Chinese are 
capable of getting. But this advantage would be wholly out- 
balanced for the European by the pillow on which lus head 
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would have to repose. This instrument oE torture consists 
of a nice hollow piece of hard bamboo, which serves for a 
repository of valuables as well as an encouragement of night- 
mare. The houses being built of a single story, there ore 
happily no stairs to climb ; and with this item the sum of 
domestic comfort may be Rooked upon as exhausted. 

To map out the daily routine of such a vast and variable 
population as that of China, or to give a specimen menu for 
the empire, would not be practicable. But one might take as 
typical oE the well-to-do peasantry the family of Wang-Ming- 
Tse, with whom Simon became intimately acquainted during 
his residence in a village in Fukien, and of whom he has 
given a comprehensive account in his intoresting work, “ La 
Citd Chinoiso” 

They rose .it daybreak, the children politely assisting at their parenti’ 
toilette, and sat down to a breakfast of fish, ncc, .uid vegetables — tea being 
reserved until the meal was over A light lunch was aened at midday, 
consisting of much the same dishes, though sometimes with the addition 
of pork or duck The thud meal, which was eaten about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, was rather more substantial and corresponded more nearly 
with the dinner of European countries At seven o’clock supper was taken ; 
and at this meal, in addition to fish and vegetable, rice wine Was handed 
round hot. The eeivants ale their food at the same times, but were placed 
at a separate table 

After meals the members of the family dispersed to their various 
occupations The women attended to the domestic work, to which was 
added the care of the pigs and fowls During harvest time they would 
assist the men in thu arduous task of crushing the gram , and plenty of 
occupation was always at hand for spare moments m the shape of spinning,* 
and weaving, and sewing for the household requirements, lie men 
worked in the fields, incessantly occupied with the multifarious duties of 
husbandry , and during the winter evenings, when the calls on their time 
were not so heavy, they made straw slippers and fishing-nets, which were 
afterwards sold Wang managed the faim, while his wife looked after the 
house and regulated the family expenditure. But the paramount voice in 
the household was exercised by Wang’s mother until she reached the 
mature age of ninety, when she voluntarily abdicated in favour of her son. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CJLD CHINESE WORKMAN 

The West to bo oppose 1 by Industrial Weapons— Extraordinary Imlostry of 
tlio Chiaese— Practical Absence of Machinery — Cheerfulness under Poverty 
* — Strange Occupations — Water Carriers — The Feast of Lanterns — Ilow Ink 
is made— The Manufacture of Paper— Litersiy Taste of the Chinese a 
Discouragement to the Output of Trash — Method of Printing Hooks — Trades’ 
Unions sad the Conditions of Labour. 

T he weapons with winch Chi na wi ll figh t the We st are 
industrial We are too much accustomed in Europe to look 
upon the maintenance of supremacy or international balance 
as a matter entirely gf armaments With the greatest caution 
and solicitude we watch the military and naval progress of 
other nations. An improvement in the engines of destruc- 
tion is immediately followed by the adoption of a similar 
advantage by lival Powers; and the addition of an army 
corps or a battle ship to the defensive strength of one 
country is instantly mot by a corresponding increase in the 
naval or military armaments of its neighbours But the 
means should not be confounded with the end, and one must 
not neglect to bear in mind the fact that the ultimate 
conquest of a nation doeB n ot rest u pon force of arms An 
excellent ItrasKtion of this truism has been afforded by 
China herself in the history of the Manchu conquest What 
has become of the conquerors? They have been literally 
absorbed by tUb people whom they subjected, thoy have 
been compelled to adopt their language, their manners, and 
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their customs , they have disappeared, swallowed up and 
assimilated by the civilized masses who opposed industry 
and overwhelming vitality to the rude assaults of the sword 

We laugh at the bows and anows with which the Chinese 
soldiers ure still armed, we dendo their antiquated match- 
locks, and the sham cinnon which frown upon us from 
their battlements with all the terror-inspiring qualities of 
cardboard But wo foigot that Maxim guns and Lyddite 
shells will not sweep scores of millions of the most industrious 
and plodding workers in the world off the face of the earth , 
that it is with them wo shall have ultimately to reckon, and 
not with the papor cannon or bows and arrows out of which we 
are deriving so much harmless amusement now. The future 
of China will not be decided by the trained armies and iron- 
clad fleets of Europe, but by the qualities and resources of 
tlic Chinese people It we wish to solve the problem of tho 
Far East, it is upon the industrial capabilities of tho Chinese 
Empire th.it our attention must ho riveted; and the most 
important factor in their development can be no other than 
tho Chinese workman 

Fortunately on this point there is an exceptional and 
wonderful unanimity of opinion There ib not an authority — 
from tho globe-trotter who has spent a few days at a treaty- 
port, to the missionary who is intimately acquainted with 
life in tho interior — who has not boino testimony to the 
marvellous perseverance and unflagging industry of the* 
working classes in China At an hour when the whole 
of Europe may be said to slumber, tho labourers and artisans 
of the Midule Kingdom aro busy at their daily occupations. 
Even the native merchant at Shanghai has completed half 
the day’s business before his foreign eon/r&re is sitting down 
luxuriously to a lato breakfast. 

Neatly all the work is pei formed by manual labour. 
Machinery — in the sense in which we understand the word — 
hardly exists in China. The tools used by the workmen are 
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of the simplest construction, and could scarcely be dignified 
by the designation " labour-saving." There are some foundries 
which cast cooking utensils, simply constructed mills for 
crushing grain, and the ingenious irrigation works which 
. have already been described. But if a carpenter wishes to 
cut up a tree, he patiently divides $e trunk with a hand- 
saw, stone-cutters split and shape huge blocks of granite 
with no better instrument than an iron wedge, which thoy 
dexterously drive along tho vein of the stone; books are 
printed by a simple manual process, a more detmlod descrip- 
tion of which will bo given piesontly, and thousands upon 
thousands of hands aie employed in weaving tho fabries with 
which the great bulk of tho population is clothed. Yet 
the results arc ofton equal to those obtained by the aul of 
our perfected tools and superb machinery, mid although 
more labour is omplojed in turning out each article, wages 
are so cheap that theio is scarcely a product of European 
manufacture which could not be produced in China, without 
the assistance of modem inventions, at a lowei price 

The industrial classes are far from being uch On the 
contrary, they live, idmost to a man, from hand to mouth, 
working unconscionable hours for the meiest pittance of wages 
But it is a significant fact, and one which lias been too often 
remarked to be with justice omitted, that this laboui is given 
with the most astonishing cheerfulness And tins animation 
i£ an invariable characteristic, quite irrespective of tho degree 
of drudgery or unpleasantness entailed by the occupation It 
is exhibited equally by the peasant who spieads the most 
odious manures on Ins field, by the artisan who follows lus 
trade far into the night and from the earliest hours of the 
morning, and by the patient collector of refuse hair. And it 
can only be ascribed to the inherent energy of the C'lnneso 
race, and to the respect for labour which is inculcated, m the 
individual from infancy 

The occupations which give employment to the millions of 

G 
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the cities and towns who are not engaged in agriculture are 
numerous. In addition to the industries which provide for the 
various needs of the population, there are also special callings 
which are scarcely to be found elsewhere. Such are, for 
instance, the collectors of refuse hair and waste paper, who • 
are not to be confounded with the chiffonniers who make a 
trade of picking up everything that possesses a saleable value 
indiscriminately. The refuse lmir, whether it is obtained from 
the tail of a horse or the combings of a human being, ib used to 
make false queues which arc attached to the remaining tufts 
of the aged. Tor the bald individual, however, nothing can 
bo done, as the fixing of the queue is dependent upon the 
possession of at least a few privately-owned hairs. The 
collection of paper scraps, on the other hand, is due, not to 
vanity, but to the deep veneration with which all printed 
matter is regarded This respect for learning and scholarship, 
impressed on the minds of even the lowest and least educated 
classes, is one of the extraordinary results of the unchecked 
development of tins ancient civilization The contempt with 
wlucli the masses of uui labouring population regard les Idles 
lellres contrasts strangely with the mgAmed deference which 
is paid by the Chinese people to all literary attainments, and 
winch is even extended by them to any waste pieces of paper 
containing the precious symbols of knowledge. These latter 
are religiously gathered together by individuals who make this 
duty their particular trade, and arc then usually carried to tljp 
temples, where they are burnt with befitting solemnity. 

Large numbers of coolies find employment as water-carriers 
in times of drought The water used for drinking purposes is 
generally collected m jars from the ordinary rainfalls. But 
when this provision gives out during dry seasons, it has to be 
fetched from lakes or pools in the neighbourhood. This water 
does not us a rule provide wholesome dnnking; but as the 
Chinese invariably boil it for tea or for similar infusions, it does 
them littlo or no harm. The European, however, has to oxer- 
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cise great care that he does not imbibe this alluvial concoction 
in a raw state, as it might then be provocative of unpleasant 
or even dangerous consequences. Thousands of men, women, 
and children are engaged in making lanterns , a trade m which, 
perhapb, more ingenuity and imagination are exhibited than in 
any other. Tho demand for these well-known productions of 
the Middle Kingdom is immense. Not only are palaces and 
houses illuminated by them to a large extent, but there is 
every year a great festival called the Feast of Lanterns, for 
which an enormous number has to be manufactured This 
festival is supposed to Live originated in remembrance of an 
emperor, who was so fond of pleasure that its interruption by 
th& division of night and day annoyed him intensely. He 
therefore built a palace from which the light of the sun was 
rigorously excluded, and caused the interior to be illuminated 
by innumerable lanterns. This neglect of public affairs enraged 
the people, who dethroned the emperor and destroyed his 
palace. And in memory of this happy riddance they instituted 
the Feast of Lanterns. Another legend attributes its origin 
to the daughter of a mandarin, who had fallen into the water, 
being vainly sought for by the aid of lanterns , an event which 
evoked so much sympathy that it was determined to perpetuate 
its remembrance by a public festival. 

An excellent example of wlmt the Chinese workman can 
accomplish by mere manual dexterity is furnished by the 
printing trade and the allied manufactures of paper and ink. 
The latter substance, which is popularly known to us as 
Indian ink, is made of lamp-black mixed into a paste with 
glue The paste is then hardened in a mould, whence it 
emerges in the familiar form of oblong sticks. The dis- 
agreeable smell caused by tho hogs’ grease from which the 
lamp-black is made, is corrected by adding musk or some 
other scented ingredient. The desk and writing-materials 
used by a Chinaman are called Fau-tse, or the “ four precious 
things.” They consist of a marble slab, with a well contain- 
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mg water into which he dips the stick of ink before rubbing 
off what is required, a brush, paper, anil ink. Practised men 
of letters write at an astonishing speed, in spite of the 
elaborate symbols and the exquisite neatness and accuracy 
which are considered the attributes of good penmanship. *A 
somewhat different process to the foregoing is used in tile manu- 
facture of printing ink. The lamp-black is first dried in the 
sun and then steeped in spirit liquor. To give it the necessary 
fluid consistency, it is then mixed with water tempered by a 
little liquid glue. This vegetable ink of the Chinese is in- 
comparably the best in the world, although less durable than 
ours, and of course a largo traffic is done in inferior imitations. 

The consumption o* paper in China is prodigious . In 
addition to its use for printing and writing, tho walls and 
ceilings of rooms are covered with it , those who can afford to 
do so having them repapured every year. It is also used in 
window-frames instead of glass Tho Chinese manufacture it 
from all kinds of substanees The best paper is made from 
the cotton-shrub, and a great deal ib also prepared from 
bamboo. All the processes necessary to the manufacture are 
undertaken with the simplest contrivances. The outer bark 
of young bamboo shoots is peeled off, and the latter are then 
sliced up into narrow strips. These aie stepped m a pond of 
muddy wator for a fortnight, until they have become quite 
soft. They are then washed a second time, and reduced to 
filaments ; after which they are dried in the sun and allowed 
to bleach These shreds are steamed in large coppers, and 
then pounded into a pulp by a pestle which is usually worked 
by a lever A glutinous substance is then added to the pulp, 
and tho two ingredients are thoroughly mixed together. This 
liquid is poured into a large reservoir, and tho workmen skim 
off the surface by dipping in moulds constructed of fine 
threads of bamboo stretched on a steel frame. Directly the 
moulds have been drawn out and allowed to dram, the sheets of 
paper are deposited. The remaining operations consist in draw- 
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ing the sheets through alum water, in order to harden them and 
prepare the surface to take ink, and finally in drying them by 
the heat of a furnace. The paper made by the Chinese is so 
thin that it can only be printed on one side. That which is 
nlade from bamboo has also the disadvantage of being liable to 
get moth-eaten. Consequently, books have frequently to be 
taken off the shelves, beaten, and afterwards exposed to the 
sun. 

Most people might bo inclined to find fault with what they 
would term the antiquated method employed by the Chinese m 
their printing But it has its advantages, ne\ ertlielcss The out- 
put of literature could not bu so great m China, under the present 
conditions of the printers' trade, as it is in this country There 
is a small, but select, number of individuals who would consider 
this a plain indication of Chinese superiority, at least as far as 
literary taHtc is concerned, and who would welcome the 
enormous reduction of books necessitated by the abolition of 
presses and the adoption of printing by hand. The Chinaman 
delights in his classics, and generally knows them by heart, 
while the least educated are familiar with many of the sayings of 
their ancient Hages He issue of a quantity of badly written 
trash would not therefore create so many millionaires in China 
as it has made here, where the inferior article turned out by 
our defective school system lias the finishing touches put to his 
education by all the useless balderdash that can be chopped up 
•and printed, instead of lus taste being elevated — as it might be 
even with substantial profit — to the appreciation of something 
better 

The Chinese do not use movable type, except in a few 
rare instances, but engrave separate blocks of wood with the 
contents of each page. The number of their characters is so 
enormous, that it would be useless to have them ready-made, 
after the fashion of the letters of our alphabet, which are 
limited to twenty-six and can bo used over and over again 
for the composition of every word in tbe language. There 
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is also an advantage to be considered in tlie use of ^stereo- 
typed plates: tho letters and words cannot get misplaced, 
marring sense and clearness, which is often the case when 
movable type is employed The method of preparing the 
block is simple in the extreme. The work is transcribed by 
a good calligrapliist upon thin, transparent sheets of paper, 
and these being placed upon the wooden blocks, the engraver 
proceeds to carve out the wood so as to leave the characters 
in relief. The beauty of the system is that the engraver can 
make no errors, provided there are none in the copy It is 

r not, in any case, vory 
difficult to remedy a 
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mistake The defec- 
tive portion of the 
plate ih cut out, and in 
its place another piece 
of wood inserted on 
which the desired cor- 
rection has been made. 
The printing off the 
block is done by hand; 
but a skilled aitisan 
can turn out 10,000 
copies of the same 
sheet in one day The 
method is os follows » 
a brush is dippod into 


ink and then rubbed over the surface of the plate; when 


this has been done, a sheet of paper is laid upon the block, ' 


and a gentle pressure causod by the passing over of a soft 


brush. This brings out tho characters evenly, and with the 


necessary distinctness. The plates will throw off thirty or 
forty thousand copies without requiring to be retouched. 

The native artisan works leisuroly, end yith a total dis- 
regard of saving time His labour is given cheerfully for 
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low wageB, and he is able to work for long hours on what 
to a European would bo a starvation diet. It cannot be said 
that he is ground down or oppressed. He is, on the contrary; 
quite as able to take care of himself as the British operative. 
The value of combination is as well known to the Chinese 
as it is to us, and is carried by them to even greater lengths. 
Not only do the trades form guilds for their protection, but 
the workmen organize themselves frequently, if not invariably, 
into bodies which bear the closest resemblance to our trades* 
unions. They are able, in this way, to resist tho tyranny of 
those who arc in a position to exercise it ; and if they woik 
for low money wages, it is because the cost of living in China 
is one- tenth what it is in this country, and a sum which 
sounds to us like the merest pittance provides them with all 
the necessaries of life which they require 



CHAPTER X 

T1IG NEW CHINESE OPERATIVE 

a 

Native and Europeim-on ncd Cotton Mills— Chinese Prejudice against Mach.nery 
compared with British Outcry when Railways lint proposed — Adaptability 
of the People to Change — Skill in Native Handicrafts an Immonso Advantage 
m learning Mill Woik— A Warning to Lancashire— Conditions of Labour 
in Native Mills — Low but Suffiaiunt Wages— The Employment of Young 
Childicu — Characteristics of Chinese Opeiative likely to give him Future 
Predominance 

Tiie quesLon whether it he possible to take the Chinese 
workman — accustomed to labour slowly without machinery, 
and doubly hostile to foreign innovation and to methods which 
seem to thieaten to deprive thousands dl their employment — 
and to make a new man of hint, lias been amply and satis- 
factory answered. Cotton mills have now been established in 
different parts of the Yang-tse legion, some being controlled by 
Chinese merchants, while others are owned and superintended 
by Europeans The former do not ofler a fair test of the 
capabilities of Chinese operatives. “ In Climese-owned nulls,” 
report the members of the Blackburn mission appointed to 
inquire into the state of British trade in China, “one is* 
surprised to see in evoiy department numbers of richly-dressed, 
indolent gentlemen, lolling about, or deeply engrossed m the 
study of Chinese classics Inquiry from the English manager 
elicits the information that these are the friends of the con- 
trolling oflieials, and that, although they ,know absolutely 
nothing of tho work — in fact, being literati, they have a profound 
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contempt for manual labour of any kind — they are all on the 
pay list, as superintendents, overseers, and as upper hands, with 
similar euphonius titles " These ornamental directors come 
and go as they please, being quite satisfied that regularity on 
their fart should be confined to the drawing of their salaries 
In native-owned nulls which are placed under the supervision 
of a European no more harm is done by these parasites than 
the necessitating of useless expenditure But m cases where 
everything is left to Chinese management, the effects are far 
more disastrous the machinery is neglected and allowed to 
get out of order, thl superintendents compose essays; the 
operatives are neither efficiently looked after nor properly 
treated, and the accounts aro so badly kept in most instances 
that the management is absolutely ignorant of the total weekly 
output. 

Everything has been done by foreign owners to make their 
mills comfortable, hygienic, and complete as to modern 
improvements. The best machinery, engines, and other 
appliances have been imported from Lancashire, electric 
light is installed throughout the buildings, and ample space 
lias been piovided for the operatives. The Chinese govern- 
ment naturally gave as little encouragement as possible to an 
innovation which threatened China with an industrial revolution, 
and at one time even contemplated the imposition of an excise 
duty of 10 per cent on the yarn produced at the new mills 
Wiser counsels, however — most probably in the shape of 
foreign pressure — were allowed to prevail, and the duty was 
fixed at the amount which is paid on yam imported into the 
country from India, Japan, and other places. Before the 
Japanese war there were half a dozen cotton nulls in operation 
run by native merchants. By the treaty of Shimonoseki, how- 
ever, the Chinese were compelled to remove the restrictions 
which prevented foreigners from importing machinery , and the 
result was the ejecting of a number of looms in Shanghai and at 
other treaty porta At one time it had been thought that there 
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would be great difficulty in obtaining labour, on account of the' 
distrust with which machinery was regarded by the mass of the 
people , a supposition which was justified by the fact that the 
first cotton mills erected were destroyed by the weavers, who 
feared tho ruin of their trade. Hut the prejudice was ovcflrcomd 
in an astonishingly short ^pace of time, and it was speedily 
discovered that the new industry would provide employment 
for many thousands 

Those who are inclined to laugh at tlic Chinese on account 
of their horror of steam factories and railway locomotion 
would do well to recollect the outcry Much arose, from one 
end of Creat Britain to the other, when the introduction of a 
railway system was proposed scarcely more than sixty yeiys 
ago. The objections urged by intelligent men of all classes m 
this country were far more ludicrous than the dislike evinced 
by the Chinese to have their burial places disturbed, or 
violence done to the rules of tho Feng-Shm. A great lawyer 
declared that it would be impossible to start a steam-engine in 
a gale of wind “either by poking the fire, or keeping up the 
pressure of steam till the boiler is ready to burst.” Medical 
men drew a ghastly picture of the injury Vluch would be done 
to the public health through the gloom and damp of tunnels, 
the shrieking of whistles, the whirring of the’ machinery, and 
the dismal glare of the locomotives It was stated that houses 
would bo set on fire by the sparks from passing engines, and 
that they would be crushed by falling embankments. The* 
country gentlemen were terrified at the prospect of tb An . r^na 
preserves being destroyed by tho poisonous exhalations from 
the locomotives which would rush through their properties, 
and firmly believed that cows would be frightened permanently 
off their feed, and that hens would refuse to lay their eggs 
under the new conditions. Many people even went so far as 
to express fears that the sky would become completely obscured 
by the smoke vomited upwards by the fiery mossters. 

All these absurd and ridiculous prophecies contrast very 
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much to our disadvantage with the quiet and really justifiable 
opposition of the Chinese. We arc apt to forget that modem 
inventions grew upon us, so to speak, by degrees; that one 
thing succeeded another m such a manner that the natural 
process’ of evolution can hardly bo said to have been violently 
disturbed. In fact the most sudden transformation which has 
been effected in this country was brought about by the aboli- 
tion of the corn laws, when the agricultural interest was 
killed and the whole resouices of the country poured into 
industrial enterprise. But we wish to inilict a far greater 
shock on the Chinese? who have no Manchester school to 
enlighten them, and who believe that the happiness and con- 
tentment of the majority arc aims better worth pursuing than 
the production of the utmost wealth that the country is capable 
of yielding. These may seem perverse or foolish notions to 
us, who are accustomed to look upon the enjoyment of life as 
synonymous with a good balance at the bank, but we must 
allow that the Chinese are probably as dogmatic in their views 
as we are m ours, and that they have ns perfect a right to give 
expression to tlieir opinions. 

The attitude of the authorities in Chum need not be taken 
into account it is always prompted by motives of self-mterest , 
but one must acknowledge that the masses of the population 
have on the whole behaved with reason and moderation. 
Angiy demonstrations, accompanied by violence, are unavoid- 
able when the meanB of existence appear to bo threatened, 
and when one considers the vast difference — in living, in 
civilization, and in modes of thought — between the Europeans 
"and tho Chinese, it is really a matter of astonishment that 
things have gone so rapidly since the waTS of 1860 and 1895. 

The history of the progress of these pioneers of machinery 
shows how quickly tho Chinese people are able to adapt 
themselves to change. Of late years, m fact, the supply of 
factory hands has been vastly in oxcess of the demand The 
labouring population has soon discovered that better wages 
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and more permanent employment are offered by the new mills, 
and consequently there is no lack of willing operatives. One 
must recollect, however, that fresh hands have to be taught 
their work before they are of any use At first, when factories 
were opened by British capitalists, there was a trembndovfs 
competition amongst the various managers to get hold of each 
other’s operatives This led to a rise of wages ; and things came 
ultimately to such a pass through the pursuit of this short- 
sighted and suicidal policy, that the nval companies were 
obliged to arrive at a compromise, whereby a maximum rate of 
wages was agreed upon, and a covenant ‘entered into to refrain 
in future from further competition of the kind. 

It was soon discovered that the Chinese workmen were not 
only willing to learn, but that their previous training in native 
handicrafts made them admirably fitted for the task The 
extent to which division of labour has been earned in European 
countries, where the average mechanic is capable of doing only 
one particular kind of work, such as the making of a pin’s head 
or the labelling of a matchbox, makes it difficult for us to grasp 
the fact that the average Chinaman is proficient in several 
trades and can easily turn from one occupation to another. 
That is one of the arguments employed by the Chinese against 
our industrial methods If, they say, a factoiy ceases working 
and the hands are consequently thrown out of employment, the 
latter have to starve, because they have been taught only one 
kind of work, aim if that fads them they have nothing to fall 
back upon And another objection they urge is the undeniable 
fact that individual character is sacrificed by the labourer 
being narrowed down to a Bingle function, which must tend* 
to make him into a mere machine. However that may be, 
it is certain that tins versatility of the Chinese renders them 
adaptable to all kinds of delicate and complicated mill work 
It is stated that a new hand is just as easily taught to run 
one kind of machino as another, and when the delegates 
of the Blackburn commercial mission inspected the milk 
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they were struck by the case with which the operatives 
looked after the several machines and carried on the necessary 
operations 

In criticising the quality and efficiency of Chinese labour, 
the Lahcashire experts admitted that on the whole it is greatly 
inferior in productiveness to the liigl* standard attained in the 
mills at home But in this connection it is well to quote the 
wammg remarks contained in their official report — * 

“ It seems to us,” they olwcrve, “ that this question of the efficiency, 
pnee, and supply of Asiatig labour is of the utmost importance to Lanca- 
shire, for the real point is, not what itR present value is, but what it 
may become , that it is not about the present imperfections, hut about 
th^ ultimate comparative perfectness to which this labour will attain in 
the near future For we must not forget that every mill erected in China 
is a training school for the greater perfecting of a mass of labour that is 
for the moment more abundant than the demand The system of 
apprenticeship, which u universal throughout Chinn, is nlrc.idy taking 
root in the new industry, and the hundreds of young children now at 
work are destined to become skilful, trained hands in the future ” 

There is no legislation in China to control the houm or 
conditions of labour^ Every mail is at libeity to sell 1ns 
labour at whatever price and on any terms he pleases Pro- 
tection lies wholly, and not unreasonably, in the powei of 
combination, which has always been found to woik as well as 
one could expect where con dieting interests are at stake The 
mills are kept going night and day, which necessitates the 
Operatives working in two shifts. Eleven hours are put m by 
each set ; but in the dny-tnne there is an interval of one hour 
for dinner At night there is no breuk at all , the woik-pcople 
taking the small amount of refreshment they then require, 
whenever they get the chance. A week’s holiday is given at 
the Chmeso New Year, when the nulls stop woihmg altogether 
One of the chief difficulties m dealing with the Chinese is 
getting thorn to understand punctuality and the importance of 


* “ Report of the Mission,” H Neville and H. Hell's section. 1896-97. 
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time. To them the delay of even a few days seems a trifle, as 
those who have indulged in junk-travelling are well aware. 
Hence it has been found very troublesome to get the mills 
started again when the holidays are over, as the factory hands 
cannot be brought to understand that it matters whether thdy 
turn up a day sooner or later. 

The wages paid to these native work-people aro so low as 
to sound ludicrous in European ears The average hand doeB 
not receive more than tivepcnce for the day’s work, while children, 
who arc employed at ages varying from eight to thirteen years, 
earn less than half that sum How £an a man be expected 
to live upon half-a-crown a week 2 it will be asked. The 
Lancashire operative is highly discontented with earning 
nearly twice that amount in one day, and even the patient, 
long-suffering Chinaman would surely refuse to work prolonged 
hours for a wage ou which he could not even comfortably 
starve. But the value of money m China is ten times what 
it is here. A bowl of cooked rice, winch will serve a labourer 
for his dinner, can be obtained for less than a halfpenny ; a 
duck or a fowl in the interior of the country costs fourpence or 
fivepcnce , a straw hat may lie purchase& for a penny, a pair 
' of shoes for thrcc-halfpcnce, and a wadded winter outfit for 
seven or eight shillings. In fact, in the words of Messrs 
Neville and Bell, “a Chinaman, with fivepcncc per day' 
coming m, will be well fed, well clothed, well housed, will 
smoke more opium than is good for him, and will be able to| 
indulge m theatre-going and other social extravagances to his 
heart’s content’’ * 

A reprehensible feature in this industrial innovation is the* 
facilities which arc given for the employment of child labour. 
The early age at which children are engaged to work in the 
mills has been stated above , and it remains to be said that, in 
consequence of the cheapness of their labour, occupation is 
found for large numbers of them State piotection is much 
ueeded. The deplorable results of permitting the employment 
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of young children are too well known m this country to need 
more than a passing allusion. To take them away from school 
at the moment when their minds oro most susceptible to 
education is not only shameful, but ruinous to national interests. 
And if Chinese children are to be sacrificed to the commercial 
greed of the foreign speculator, tho introduction of reforms into 
China will be in the long run a disastrous thing for the welfare 
of the people. 

This newest product of China’s contact with the West — the 
Chinese operative — is, as everybody must observe, a factor that 
will havo to ho seriousfy reckoned with in the future He will 
work cheerfully, for eleven hours at a stretch, on nothing more 
substantial than a bowl of nee. The moderate wages for which 
he is willing to sell his labour are yet sufficient to provide for 
his modest requirements The cheap cottons which form his 
clothing ; the abundant rice which is his staple food , the opium 
or tobacco that solaces lum when work is over — these are all 
he wants, and are easily procurable for the few pence lie 
receives in remuneration for his services I n constitution he is 
tougher than any European, and can endure without a murmur 
fatigue which to an English labourer would be unsupportable 
and injurious. His skill m various handicrafts makes linn 
capablo of lcarnnlg the most delicate and complicated kinds of 
machine work with tho greatest rapidity and aptitude The 
ingenious contrivances commonly used by native artisans have 
fitted him to readily grasp the more intricate details of 
European machinery , and the intelligent Chinese mechanic is 
qualified to become an engineer after an apprenticeship winch 
•would be considered astonishingly brief m this country To 
these characteristics one must add the tractablencss and 
docility of the labouring masses in China. Having been 
brought up to regard obedience as the cardinal vntuo, they 
easily submit themselves to authority. For that reason Chinese 
mills are not likely to be troubled with the frequent strikes so 
dear to the British workman. The men will not allow them- 
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selves to be tyrannically oppressed , but they are patient and 
reasonable, even when made to suffer injustice. And this 
moderation, coupled with the excellent traits which have been 
enumerated, threatens to give the Chinese operative the first 
place among the producers of the future. * « 



CHAPTER XI 

THE MERCHANTS, AND THE TOWKlt OF THEIR GUILDS 

l 

Profits of British Enterprise in dims likely to find their Way into the 
Pockets of Native Merchants— Personal Probity exemplified by Verbal 
Agreements — The Shansi Banks — Employes’ Families in Pavui — Cash 
Shops — Mutual Loan Societies — The Guilds and their Origin — Arbitrary 
Rules — Boycotting the Government — Great Wealth of the Guilds — Uses to 
which their Funds are put— An irresistible Commercial Force. 

The future of Cliina’B foreign trade is largely in the hands 
of native merchants British enterprise may be directed to the 
development of the Chinese Empire’s resources, but the 
question of who is going to ultimately benefit thereby is 
dependent to a great sxtent upon the foresight and sagacity 
of the commercial classes m China The privately expressed 
conviction of one of the most experienced and enterprising of 
English merchants living iu the heart of the country, is that 
all the benefit of developing China’s trade and resources will 
ultimately pass into the pockets of the Chinese themselves 
Ae native merchants exercise, in reality, a power which is 
quite unexampled in Europe Their action m commercial 
matters is unhindered by the central government. In facL 
they may be said with perfect truth to largely control local 
administration, and it is generally by their sanction alone 
that any mercantile disputes are brought before the public 
tribunals. These weighty powers are not of course wielded by 
individuals, but result from the formation of those great trade 
combinations to winch allusion has been made in the foregoing 

H 119 
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chapter Of these, more will be said presently. At the 
moment it will be interesting to note the chief characteristics 
of the Chinese merchant, and to see how he may individually 
stand comparison with his European competitor. 

On this point no better authority could be quoted than 
Professor li. K. Douglas, .whose opinion is based upon the deep 
insight ailorded by close personal relations when in the 
consular service 

“ The merchants and trailers o£ China,” he writes,* “ have gained the 
respect and won the admiration of all those who have been brought ihto 
contact with them For honesty and integrity they have earned universal 
praise, and oil this point a Shanghai bank manager, in lately acknowledg- 
ing a valedictory address, presented to lnm on his leaving the conntrv, 
bore the following testimony . ‘ 1 have, 1 lie said, ‘ referred to the high 
commercial standing of the foreign community The Chinese are in no way 
behind us m that respect , in fact, 1 know of no people in the world I 
would sooner trust than the Chinese merchant and bankei 1 may 

mention that for the last twenty five years the bank has been doing a 
very large business with Chinese at Shanghai, amounting, I should say, 
to hnndicdH ot millions of taels, and we have never yet met with a 
defaulting Chinaman ’ It was such men as these that built up the 
commerce which excited the wonder and admiration of Marco Polo and 
other carlv European travellers , and it is t(^ their labours end to those 
of their descendants that the existence of the crowded market*, the 
teeming wharfs, and the richly laden vessels of the present day arc 
due ” 

The integrity of thu Chinese merchants could not be better 
exemplified than by the fact that, even in the hugest trana- 
fGUong^ jvrjttsn,. contracts aru seldom required Business, 
involving the risk of enormous sums, is conducted purely on 
the basis of verbal agreements , and it is not only rare for a 
native merchant to fail in his engagements, but Ins defalcation 
would bring upon him the infliction of the severest penalty by 
the corporation of which he was a member In Europe it is 
related with bated breath, as an instance of the most extra- 
ordinary end unprecedented commercial probity, that during 

« 

* M Society in China/ 1 p. 140 
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the war of 1871 the Rothschilds m the beleaguered city of 
Paris conducted their business with the outside world, through 
the medium of earner pigeons, entirely on a system of trust 
It is considered by us a remarkable thing to enter into 
relations with even the most solvent and world-famed firm 
without proper written seounty. Tht fto would b o nothing out 
of t he way in this country for a man to demand a r eceipt in 
bl ack and white from his own brother. T o the Chinese this is 
i ncomprehensible. A merchant’s word is all that is needed as 
secunty in the weighti- 
est transactions, and 
although there aTC ex- 
ceptional cases in which 
a documentary war- 
ranty is required, as, 
for instance, wheio a 
Shansi bank makes an 
advance to a trader on 
the secunty of the 
written guarantee of # 
another banker, verbal 
agreementsare the most 
reputable and common- 
place method of doing 
business. 

•Allusion was made to the banks of Shansi when that 
province was under discussion, but they are so important a 
factor in the commercial life of China, that they merit a closer 
inspection. These banks have been established for centuries, 
and exercise quite a despotic power. In alluding to them, 
Mr Little remarks .* 

These are the moat respectable and stuctly managed businesses m the 
empire ; their branches extend to every important city m the eighteen 
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provinces, and their staff numbers several hundreds. I asked him (the 
manager of the principal bank in Chungking) how he accounted for one 
firm remaining in existence for nearly three centuries. He replied : 
“ Our rule is strict Our inside staff are all from Shansi ; they are 
apprenticed, live m the liong, and are never allowed out after nine at 
night.” He said the southern mercantile establishments are biore lhx. 
These Shansi banks grant drafts for large sums upon their branches 
scattered all over the empire, and it is wonderful how, with the slow 
intercommunication, they manage their finances as they do 

^ Strict is a mild word to apply to the severe measures which 
are taken by Shansi bankers in order to insuro the fidelity of 
their employes. When one of the lafter is Bent out from tlio 
head office to manage a branch, lus family is held in pawn at 
headquarters by way of guarantee He is not allowed to 
carry on a direct correspondence with the members of his 
family, but is compelled to make Ins chief the medium of 
communication , the latter exercising a kind of censorship over 
the letters which arc foi warded to him for approval, before they 
are passed on to the proper recipients After three years the 
branch managership terminates, and the employe returns to the 
head office in order to render an account of his stewardship. 
If he has conducted the business successfully, he is substantially 
rewarded and restored to the bosom of lus family. But if 
things have gone badly, wife and children are kept in bon dag e, 
and he is not allowed to have thorn back again until he has 
paid the fine which has been imposed upon him for his 
misdeeds It may be taken as strong evidence of the high 
standard of Chinese morality that this method of enforcing the 
payment of a fine is found to woik satisfactorily. There are 
countries in which tlio ransom might possibly be withheld undffr 
the circumstances. Mr Bourne states that when an employd 
has defrauded a Shansi bunk no appeal is made to the 
magistrates, but he is sent home to be tried by the family 
tribunal. The crime is considered so heinous that such 
delinquents have sometimes, it is said, been condemned to be 
buried alive. 
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It is a curious fact that the Shansi banks do not lend money 
on mortgages, and rarely on goods or merchandise They will 
make advances to mandarins, who wish to purchase promotion, 
at high rates of interest; and to merchants or (m exceptional 
cases) private individuals, on personal security. But if a 
Chinaman wishes to pledge his house *or land, he must go to a 
local bank or cash shop. These minor establishments arc in 
touch with the exchange banks, and in negotiating mortgages 
of any magnitude borrow from them the money required for 
the loan; but their business is restricted to making advances 
and to the exchanging o^ money. The Shansi bankers confine 
themselves to the issuing of bills of credit, and to the granting of 
loans in cases such as those cited above They dislike receiving 
money on deposit from the public, for fear it might damage 
their credit, and make a favour of accepting deposits from 
their customers. 

People who require loans m China do not always go to banks 
or cash shops. The Chinese have invented an ingenious system 
of their own. They form themselves into mutual loan societies, 
in which every niembe^ is entitled to borrow a sum of money. 
Each in tum has the use of a certain amount of capital, and 
the syndicate fixes the rate of the subscriptions, and the 
period over which they shall extend, in such a manner that this 
plan can be carried out. To young men who wish to obtain a 
start in business, or who have passed the examinations and lack 
the needful bribe to open the official door, these societies are a 
great boon. Their existenco also serves the useful purpose of 
preventing borrowers from falling into tlie clutches of pro- 
fessional money-lenders, and enables honest men, who could 
not offer the security required by the Shansi banks, to obtain 
necessaiy advances without being hampered by tlic payment of 
exorbitant interest. It should be particularly noted that in 
the case of these mutual loan societies no other security is 
required than the £>od faith of the borrower, and the fact that 
instances of disloyalty are extremely rare exemplifies the 
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remarkable degree to which commercial integrity is carried in 
China. 

An extraordinary contrast to the chaos of Chinese adminis- 
tration is presented by the admirable system of trade organiza- 
tion which prevails throughout the empire. Broadly Speakihg, 
theie are two kinds of*guilds. Firstly, the provincial guilds 
formed by the associated merchants of a particular province; 
such as, for instance, the Hupeh merchants’ guild m Chungking. 
And secondly, the local guilds representative of each trade 
The former were the liist to come into existence. But the 
initial impetus to the formation of guilds was given by the 
provincial mandarins, who instituted clubs at the capital, whore 
they could be sure of finding congenial society, or meet for the 
purpose of devising measures to resist the extortions of the 
central authorities. In a similar way mei chants from the same 
district used to combine with the twofold object of business and 
pleasure ; and out of this movement grew the powerful organiza- 
tions known as trade guilds 

The functions of a guild are many and varied. The members 
hold regular meetings, at which limiters relating to their 
particular trade arc fully discussed, ancl regulations framed for 
the manner in which their businesses shall be conducted. So 
arbitrary are these rules, that in some cases the price at which 
a commodity shall be sold is arbitrarily fixed Members who 
disposed of their goods at any other than the prescribed price 
would be severely dealt with, and independent traders who 
ran counter to the decision of the guild would be cnpplcd by 
an irresistible boycott. It is no uncommon thing, nowadays, 
for large companies to systematically crush the smaller ffy 
concerned m the same industry, and to gam gradual command 
of the market by the rum of less powerful and wealthy com- 
petitors; in fact it is the modern way of doing business in 
Western countries. But the Chinese guilds con strike Bwifter 
and more crushing blows than any of tho millionaire syndicates 
floated here. Their power extends to merchants, dealers, agents. 
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and shop-keepers, and in fact to everybody interested, howovei 
remotely, m a particular trade , and it can be exercised with 
such instantaneous effect, that the least significant individual 
may be speedily made to feel the inconvenience of opposing the 
wishes of the guild An instance of this power is afforded by 
the fate which some years ago befell a Shanghai firm, who had 
established a branch in Hankow for the importation of Indian 
opium They received one day a warning fiom the Swatoiv 
opium guild, to the effect that the time had come when the 
distulmting trade iu tl^it diug should be entirely m the hands 
of native dealers The heads of the firm paid no attention to 
this threatening communication ; but fiom that moment tlicir 
Hftnkow branch was rigorously boycotted, and could not find 
a single dealer who had the temerity to take its opium At 
last the Shanghai house was compelled to withdraw from 
Hankow altogether, leaving the opium trade at Haukow entirely 
iu the hands of Chinese merchants, where it remains to the 
present day 

The guilds are most circumspect and cautious in their mode 
of preconcerting so nip lme of action When any important 
question has to be settled, the heads of the influential farms 
most nearly concerned ftrst meet and discuss the matter 
amongst themselves. As soon as they have arrived at a 
solution of the difficulty, they canvass the smallei firms, and 
endeavour to persuade a sufficient number of them to usSent 
•to their proposals A geneial meeting of the members of the 
guild is only called for the purpose of ratifying what has 
already been privately agreed upon , and if no agi cement litis been 
armed at on account of the number of objectors to the scheme, 
the matter is simply allowed to fall through without being 
brought before a meeting at all. Quite as much caution is 
generally exercised m carrying out a policy of boycott, or in 
meting out pumslimeut to outsiders who have incurred the 
displeasure of thfe guild. It often happens that the govern- 
ment comes into collision with these commercial authorities. 
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in which case the latter generally get the best of it In the 
report of the Swabow imperial maritime customs it is stated that, 
in 1881, somo Swatow merchants were heavily fined for dis- 
regarding a customs’ rule affecting the examination of cargo. 
The guild took the matter up, and issued an anonymous letter 
calling upon merchants £o cease all oxport and import trade 
unless their demands were complied with The fight on that 
occasion ended in favour of the customs, but the immense 
power of the guild was illustrated by the fact that it kept the 
entire trade at a standstill for fifteen days. On another 
occasion, however, the same guild obtained a complete triumph. 
When an extra provincial likm, called tho Battery tax, was 
imposed in 1890, the collectors sent up from Canton were not 
only unable to obtain payment of it from any of the Swatow 
traders, but were ho successfully boycotted by the guild that 
they were unable even to rent a place in which to establish 
themselves They wero thcieforc obliged to give up as hopeless 
all attempts to enforce the objectionable tax, and it was 
eventually withdrawn altogether by the discomfited authorities. 

Some of the guilds arc very wealtliy Their funds are 
derived from a variety of sources In the first place, there are 
the entrance fees and subscnptions of members These vary 
according to tho class to which the latter belong, and oach 
guild naturally frames its own regulations in this respect. The 
Hanyang guild of lcliang, for instance, charges working-men 
30 cash * per month , in addition to winch they have to pay arf 
entrance fee of 1000 cash within a month of joining Should 
they omit to discharge this obligation, and leave m the 
corporation’s debt, their masters are hold responsible Clerks 
pay to tho same guild a rate of 2 per cent, on their yearly 

* Cash are small copper cuins, which form tho only money in circulation in 
China. Boughly speaking, abont 35 cash are the equivalent of a penny. 
Travellers suffer much from the inconvenience of havingja take large numbers 
of these coins about with. them. The teel is merely a term used to designate a 
certain weight of silver. 
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income; but whenever they start m business on their own 
account they are obliged to give, in addition to the ordinary 
subscription, 1000 cash for their sign-board. A merchant who 
was establishing himself in Ichang would have to pay twice this 
amount for his sign-board, as woll as 1000 cash entrance 
fee. Great care is taken that a meAhant or trader, who has 
just arrived from the place to which the guild belongs, is 
properly mulcted. The member who reports his arrival with 
promptitude receives 10 per cent, of the plunder, which takes 
the shape of a tax of 3 per cent, levied on the value of any 
trade done by the new-comer during his visit The financial 
resources of the guilds are practically unlimited. They levy 
what taxes they please, and nobody can resist their exactions 
without bringing upon himself inevitable ruin. 

But it must not be supposed that the guilds arc always 
ready to abuse the power they possess If they are tyrannical 
in some respects, in others they exercise a most salutory and 
beneficial supervision over tho trades which they represent 
False weights and other impostures are put down with the 
greatest rigour It ig of course to the general advantage of 
those concerned in a particular trade, that the profits of one 
individual should not be increased at the expense of the others. 
Therefore tho guilds take tho most stringent precautions to 
insure a high standard of commercial moiality , and it is 
principally thanks to them that the merchants of China have 
•obtained an excejitional reputation for trustworthiness and fan 
dealing 

The Chinese are extremely fond of feasting and gaiety 
"Hence a considerable portion of the guilds’ revenues are spent 
on entertainments. It is also considered politic to conciliate 
the public officials as much as possible , although, as lias 
already been stated, there can be little doubt as to the issue of 
a conflict between the mandarins, who have few inducements to 
embroil themselves with anybody, and these wealthy and 
powerful corporations. Members who have committed a 
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breach of the rules are often condemned — in addition to the 
payment of a fine — to provide a theatrical entertainment, or 
some other distraction, for the amusement of the guild, besides 
cateung for a feast m proportion to the magnitude of the 
offence. A part of the funds is nlso devoted to charitable 
purposes In tins way, inembers who havo become involved m 
misfortune, or the families of deceased members who have been 
reduced to poverty by the loss of the bread-winner, are able to 
obtain liberal assistance , which is also accorded those who are 
unable to work on account of illness The guilds may there- 
lore he said, m this sense, to take the*placo of our msuruacc 
companies Each corporation usually possesses its fire- 
lmgiulo, and when a house or othoi building takes lhe — a*by 
no means infrequent occurrence m China where dwellings are 
largoly constructed of wood — invaluable help is rendered by the 
firemen belonging to the nearest guild, who are always held in 
readiness for such emergencies 

Enough lias been said, peihaps, to indicate the important 
role which is played by the guilds m the daily life of the 
Chinese These influential bodies me not unlike the mediaeval 
trade guilds of Europe, which exercised a real influence over 
the ciaftsmcu belonging to them. Our city corporations of 
to-day, although bodies possessing great wealtli and distinction, 
do not in the slightest dugree regulate the trades which they 
nominally represent , and then powei is only felt m municipal 
politics and the turtle market It is not easy, therefore, for» 
ns to renlue how potent is the foicc wielded by these institu- 
tions in China , the more so, as the spungs are worked with 
secrecy aud mysterious cunning, m which the Chinese are past" 
masters, and against which European diplomacy has vainly 
stnven for the last fifty years But it is piobable that the 
British merchant lias no greatci obstacle to encounter than 
these all-powerful combinations of native merchants. He is 
completely at their mercy , and it is not too much to say that 
his existence as a trader is cluefly dependent on their toleration. 
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When one considers that common action on the part of the 
guilds could produce a complete suspension of trade throughout 
the empire, it is impossiblo not to acknowledge that no great 
expansion of our commerce in China can take place against 
the will of the native merchants Concessions wrung from the 
authorities at Peking can have no practical value in the face 
of organized Chineso opposition So long as vested interests 
are not interfered with, and the co-operation or neutrality of 
the natives can be depended upon, things may work har- 
moniously llut it is not to be expected that the Chinese 
will willingly permit flie profits of these great projected under- 
takings to find their way into foreign pockets, and m their 
guilds they certainly possess the means of offering an obstruction 
which is likely to prove serious, if not — for the piesent, at least 
— insurmountable 
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THU INFLUENCE OF TUB IgTKRATI 

Unemployed Literati the Pesta of Society — The Chief Obstacle to Reform — Prince 
Kuna’s Proposal to establish a College of Western Science — Opposition .of 
tlie Literary Class — Attempt to introdneo Mathematics into the Public 
Examinations — Stubborn Resistance of tlie Literati — A Hopeless Conser- 
vatism — Early Training and tlie Competitive Examinations — Bad Results 
of Chinese Education — Europe forcing Wrong Kind of Reforms— Benefit to 
Literati of adopting Western Methods and Sciences. 

The power of the guilds m commercial matters, although its 
autocratic uature has been fully exhibited, is scarcely com- 
parable to the immense political influence exercised by the 
literary class in China. The Clnncsc civil service is, as has 
been already explained, reel luted entirely from among the 
graduates of the competitive examinations Jjut it is not by 
those who are fortunate enough to procure administrative posts 
that this predominance in public affairs is gained Of the 
successful candidates for literary degrees the merest fraction « 
obtain employment, as their number is alwajs vastly in excess 
of the appointments to be distributed. Consequently there is 
an enorm ous class composed of tln^e unemployed and dis - 
appointed literati, who, having no thing b etter to do, become 
in most cases the mischief-makers of the empire. The only 
occupations which are otherwise open to them are those of the 
physician and the trader. These callings are, however, gener- 
ally considered beneath the dignity of a literary graduate ; the 
merchant being placed theoretically below the manual labourer 
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in the social scale. Consequently these elegant and accomplished 
scholars are driven to all kinds of shifts in order to pick up a 
livelihood They become, in fact, the real pests ot Chinese 
society ; and the difficulty of coping with them is enhanced by 
the privileges attaching to their class. The literati cannot be 
punished or made answerable for arty offence committed by 
them, until they have been stripped of their degrees by an 
imperial edict. This provision gives them a free hand, of 
which they usually avail themselves to the fullest extent 
Being considered on an equal footing with the mandarins, m 
virtue of their qualifications for office, they attach themselves 
to the yam 6 ns and become the intermediaries of justice That 
is to say, they extort money from intending litigants on the 
understanding that their influence shall be excited to ob- 
tain a favourable judgment from the magistrate. 

The chief, if not the only, obstacle to reform in China, is 
the literary class. It was in recognition of tins fact that 
the emperor Chi Hwang-ti, more than two thousand joins 
ago, ordered the classic books to be burnt and cut off the heads 
of the puncnml scholars The whole sj’steni of education m 
China is unfavourable to progress. The object of every student 
is to learn the teachings of the ancient sages by lieatt , and the 
man who has acquired by rote the most comprehensive know- 
ledge of the classics, is held in far greater esteem than one 
whose memory is less perfect, but who is capable of wilting the 
most erudite original lefloetions. The men of letters, therefore, 
trho hold the highest place in public estimation aic not those 
who may be personally gifted with literary genius, but mere 
literary machines whose merit lies in the parrot-like repetition 
of the wisdom of others. The youth of China is consequently 
encouraged in every possible way to preserve the traditions of 
the past, and the acquisition of modern knowledge, 01 of any- 
thing calculated to prove in the slightest degree practical, is 
absolutely discountenanced. In this way a highly educated, but 
purely literary, class has been established in China for centunes , 
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and it has been considered a sufficient expedient for the 
production of generals and statesmen, that promising young 
men should be taught — to the exclusion of everything else 
— to babble off whole books by heart and to compose elegant 
and flowery essays on topics at least three thousand years 
old I 

There have been, however, enlightened men in China who 
have foreseen that a new condition of things is arising to which 
antiquated methods can no longer be applied. The emperor 
Kanghi was fully aware of this, and he not only tolerated the 
presence of Jesuit missionaries, but appointed them to important 
posts where their knowledge of Western science might be of 
benefit to the country. The successors of this enlightened 
monarch were memorialized in turn by eminent statesmen, who 
perceived the advantage of giving the mechanical arts of Europe 
a place in the Chinese curriculum In 1866 the late Prince 
Kung petitioned the emperor Tungclic, or one might say the 
cmpresscs-regent, on the same subject “ These sciences being 
indispensable to the understanding of machinery and the 
manufacture of firearms,” he writes, “we have resolved on 
erecting for this purpose a special department in the Tung-wen 
college, to which scholars of a high grade may be admitted, and 
in which men from the West shall be invited te give instruction.” 
The memorialist goes on to anticipate that this now departure 
will be denounced by the reactionists who aro ignorant of the 
necessities of the hour , and he argues that those who under- 
stand the times are of opinion that the only way of infusing 
new elements of strength into the government of China, is to 
introduce the learning and mechanical arts of Western nations, 
“ Provincial governors such as Tso Tsung-tang and Li Hung- 
chang,” ho proceeds, “ are firm in this conviction, and constantly 
presenting it in their addresses to the throne. The last- 
mentioned officer last year opened an arsenal for the manu- 
facture of arms, and invited men and officers from the metro- 
politan garrison to go there for instruction* while the other 
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established in Foochow a school for the study of foreign 
languages and arts, with a view to tho instillation of young 
men in shipbuilding and the manufacture of engines The 
urgency of such studies is, therefore, an opinion winch is not 
confined to us, your servants." 

Then follows the diplomatic suggestion that, aftci all, Western 
science was derived from China m tho first instance European 
scholars, declaies Prince Kung, have mmds adapted to reason- 
ing and abstruse study, so that they weic able to deduce from 
the astronomy which they had borrowed fiom the Far East the 
mechanical arts which distinguish modem civilization. Theio 
would bo nothing derogntoiy, there foie, 111 the Chinese applying 
themselves to studies which had actually been founded by then 
own sages. 

These arguments prevailed, and the Prince’s suggestion was 
earned out. But the result was what might have been ex- 
pected The literati could only see m this innovation a blow 
struck at tlie ancient system to which they owed then existence 
lhofessors of chemistry, mathematics, modern langnages, and 
so foith, were imported into Peking , but, although the college 
has since made a moderate amount of headway, it was little 
short of a fiasco when it was first founded, and the piek of 
Chinese scholars jefused to have anj thing to do with it The 
pnde of the literati forbade them to undergo the humiliation 
of learning from Western barbarians, consequently the new 
institution was boycotted by the vast majority of them, and 
only a few blacklegs, so to speak, of liifmior capacity, could 
lie found willing to benefit by the now course of mstiuetum. 

Twenty years passed before another attempt was made to 
force educational reforms upon the stubborn body of literati. 
The initial step was taken, strangely enough, b) a member 
of the Haulm academy who filled the post of censor at the 
court of Peking. He memunuli/ed the young emperor Kwangsu, 
proposing that mathematics should be introduced into the state 
examinations , ancl the empress -dowager commissioned the 

1 
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cabinet, winch was presided over by I’nnce Chun, the father 
of the reigning sovereign, to deliberate mid report upon the 
document It is extremely probable that the enipress-dowogei 
was herself m favour of some suck innovation and that this 
fresh move had taken place at her instigation At all events, 
the ministers who wmd nitiusted with the matter fully en- 
dorsed the opinions ol the liiemomlist, and strongly urged the 
adoption of Ins proposals It was most difficult, they said in 
their report, to introduce innovations, because there existed 
established rules governing the selection of graduates at the 
metropolitan and provincial examinations In ordci, however, 
to encourage vonng men to apply themselves to Western studi ;h, 
it was necessary that tlieio should ho an ollieieiit system of 
selection and promotion ‘We, the muusteis, in oui deliliera- 
tioiis,” they continued, “me uwaie that the legulutions govern- 
ing the civil competitive evamnmtiens cannot be lightly changed, 
yet, for the sake of eiuouraging men of ability, the existing 
methods might he modilied ’’ It was then proposed by them 
that the einperm should duect the provincial liteSaiy chancellors 
to issue nt the competitive examinations, besides the subjects 
usually given m the classics and poetty, a theme cm mathe- 
matics and a numbei of otlier suggestions was made as to the 
inclusion of the mathematical graduates m .the civil liternrj 
exaimimtious The ministers proceeded to slate that those 
lielonging to this latter class “who graduate successfully from 
the metropolitan examinations will be retained «t the capital, 
mid wait for appointments to the Tung-wen college, where* 
they will net as compile] s, and devote themselves to further 
study until they may be sent to travel abroad, or receive, 
diplomatic appointments selection to he made from time to 
tune in accordance with merit and alnlitj. Tu this manner 
those who manage om foreign relations will not be empty 
babblers, and they will, moreover, excel m usefulness those 
who are proficients only in Western arts, without the comple- 
mentary literal y ijiialitications.” • 
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It will bo acknowledged that no refoini conlil have stmted 
under bettei auspices The proposed change m tho curriculum 
had been carefully examined into by tho most enlightened 
statesmen in the empire, mid had found favoui m the highest 
([barters Yet they were powcrles^ to impose it upon the 
community The literati remained stubborn in their resistance 
to the introduction of foreign sciences , and the result of 
their opposition was that tho whole scheme proved abortno 
Dcsultoiy attempts weic made here and there to persuade 
students to take up the slnd\ of mathematics, but with no 
uiail * 

Without possessing the organization which makes the tiade 
guilds so powei fill, the liteinti me yet able, on account of their 
mental uniformity, to oppose a solid front to anything m the 
shape of novelty 01 change Then minds me formed in one 
mould, the same that has solved to make Chinese scholais for 
thousands of years It may he, theiefore, that the liteiaiv 
classes are incapable ot shaking oil tins peculiar heritage of 
11011-hound convention which has always been their clieiislied 
model. The conservatism m which they an* enci listed is 
appalling, and would scaioely find a countervail t even in the 
most fossilized section of the Toiypmtyin our House of Com- 
mons In an earlier chapter on the general aspect of Chinese 
eivili 7 ation a short sketch of the national sj stem of education 
was given, and although there is much m it which is praise- 
worthy, it can readily he understood that men who ha\e been 
grounded m such a school have little chance of becoming 
independent thinkers It would be interesting and liistiui ti\e 
to trace the evolution of a Cluneso reformci, though by no 
means an easy task , and it certainly is a matter of wonderment 
that any such should have been produced by the literati before 
the history of China’s relations with foreign Powers 

At the ago of six the Chinese hoy goes to school, mill lus liist 
task is to learn by»heart the principles el the Chinese constitu- 
tion, which lia\ e been compiled in easy text-hooks As soon as 
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they have been committed to memory, lie applies himself to the 
stupendous labour of masteiing the nine classical books. These 
aie studied, and rend o\er and o\ei again, and commented upon, 
until the student knows the greater part of them by heart , and 
if he has made up lus mjml to cutui the lists of the competi- 
tive examinations, he further perfects himself by writing 
innumerable essays and \ ernes, until he has acquired the 
literary elegance and hue penmanship which are the chief anus 
of every Chinese scholar I'nt before he is allowed to go up 
foi the examinations lie has to show that the family name has 
remained unsullied for three generations, and that Ins ancestois 
do uot belong to the interdicted classes, such as actors, mendi- 
cants, executimieis, and — until quite recently — barbers. The 
lattei profession is becoming quite aristocratic in China, it 
having been onioned that no self-respecting barber shall in future 
stoop to the plebeian ot eujiation of sinning customers’ chins, 
and now that barbers may nspue to literary degrees, wealthier 
Chinamen will be able to afloid the luxury of haling their pig- 
tails trimmed, and at the same tunc enjoy quotations from the 
classics , foi which, no doubt, an extia cl^firge will be made 
Tin* number of examinations which has to be undergone 
before the student is eligible to compete for the final degree of 
Tsmslnh, or “ advanced scholaislup,” would horrify a university 
man in England, who thinks lie has done quite enough m pass- 
ing his “ Little go,” graduating 111 the classical or mathematical 
tripos, and emeiguig uotouously fjom a competitive examine* 
tion after a further dose of ci.ininung What would he say to 
the prelimnmiy tnnls before 1 the district magistrate, where he 
would bo locked up for five days to write a poem , to under- 
going a similar senes of ordeals later on in the prefectural city 
of the department m which ho resided, and after this intro- 
ductoiy prelude, to beiug drafted into the provincial capital, 
where he would be confined night and day in a cell without 
doors or windows, containing an area of abtftit four feet by five 
and a half, until he had completed three essays and a poem 
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on the remotest and most abstruse themes ; Xor would his 
miseries by any means end here. With an niton al of one day 
to allow respiration and enable lnm to lay m a fresh stock of 
provisions, ho would have to undeigo two more spoils of solitary 
confinement, and would be expected, ^t the end of each, to pro- 
duce the same number of elegant compositions The htoi.tr} 
degree conferred by the piovmcial chancelloi qualifies tin* 
graduate for public office . but in older to couijicte tm the 
highest honours, it is neccssaiy to undergo a final test at Peking 
m the spring following the piovmcial examinations 

“ The competitors at this ordeal," writes Professor Douglas,* “ com- 
monly number about six thousand, ont of which number only about file 
pe* cent obtain the coveted honour A further examination of the pick 
of these men, hold by the emperor in person, ends in the selection of four 
scholars, to whom are Riven the titles ol (Jhwang-j nan, Pangyen, Tanhwn, 
and Chw’anlu, respectively, and who may be considered as occupying the 
relative positions of senior wrangler and of the three next in order to 
him.” 

Only, one might add, the senior wiangler would not bo the best 
out of a few hundred, but would represent tin* pick of an empire 
containing a population larger than that of Em ope 

Tu discussing the clunoelemties of the winking clusse», it was 
shown that, reganlcd as an industii.il fiiefan, the Chinese woik- 
mun leaves little to be desired We now have before us the 
intellectual pioduct of the Chinese s) stem of education, and 
cau m some measure Iona nil opinion as to how I'.u he fulfils 
•the requirements of Ins position m an economical aspect 
Although few people will be disposed to deny that the litemti 
.stand on a high level of purely liteiaiy scholaislnp, it could 
not be asserted by the greatest admirer of the Chinese civiliza- 
tion that their classical attainments are of much, if any, xalue 
m assisting social piogress oi helping to adnumstei tlie allairs 
of the empire There are other causes of the degeneration and 
corruptibility of government which will have to he considered 
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presently. but not the least factor in the uotouous weaknesfe 
and incapacity of the public officials is the absurd system of 
education which tits them for nothing but ornamental penman- 
ship and elegant verse-making 

It is a question whether we aie not trying to force upon the 
Chinese the wrong kind of reforms Railways and other 
mechanical improvements aio excellent things m their way , 
but in order to receive pioper benefit fiom them, it is necessary 
for people to lie socially prepared for the change Every well- 
wislier of China musi see tlmt without t^ie ultimate adoption of 
those modern needs the empire will meutnbly fall to pieces in 
course of tune liut it should be equally plain that reform 
must begin fiom the bottom, .md cannot with success and rtial 
utility be foiccd fiom tbe top Pi nice Kung, and other 
enlightened Chinese, who knew liow much their country was 
saturated with tineioi 1 pie)iuliees and how cautiously they 
would have to set to woih m older to move the wheels of 
]u ogress, proposed to begin at the beginning They hoped, by 
going down to the roots ot Chinese stagnation, to produce a 
healthy and natural involution The mmcluef lay, they clearly 
perceived, m the national study of classic litcraturo to the 
collision of those sciences which have limit up the nmtcii.il 
greatness of Western nations When oncu custom could lie 
In oken through, and the htcruti hiought to undeistand the 
significance and utility of the mechanical arts of Europe, the 
rest would follow naturally and indue eoinse Hut until tin? 
harner of ignoiiiuie and prejudice laid lieen destioyeil, it would 
be useless to expect lieneheial lesults from forcing detesteij 
innovations on an unwilling people 

It is quite clcai that the liteiati would be the tiist to benefit 
by the mlioduction of Euiopean methods and sciences The 
majority of the literary graduates are reduced to poveity m 
consequence of then failure to obtain posts in the administra- 
tion, which are infinitesimal compared with* the huge number 
of qualified applicants for state employment The shifts to 
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which they die put, in oidei to scrape togcthei tlic means of 
subsistence, have already been alluded to Hut the acquisition 
of some of our branches of knowledge would mean the creation 
qf new professions, which would offer an unlimited field for 
those educated men whose services are not required for 
administrative work. When once the science of medicine and 
surgery was piopcrly understood, the same high qualifications 
would lie insisted upon in China which are enfoiced elsewhere , 
and the physician, instead of being looked down upon as a 
discredited quack', wqnld occupy •m honourable position m 
society Engineering, military science, ami a host of kindred 
pursuits, would encourage the development and use of talent, 
aitd help to rid China of those social pests engendered by the 
inefficiency of the present system It should be remembered 
that in many respects the Chinese are still children, and that 
they must loam to crawl before they can walk If they are 
set prematurely ami violently upon their legs, they will not 
grow into a stioug and healthy nation When the whole social 
labile lias boon changed, the people will jierhnps be upc for the 
most modern mipnmyneuls , though it is difficult to conjecture 
what advantage Cleat lb 1 lam is going to dome from the 
transformation . 
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Tho Emperor and lus Subjects— The Imperial 1’ierogatives— The Chinese People 
chiefly Self-Governing — Duties of District Councils — The Two Councils of 
State — The Taungli Yaimn — A Board of Bluff — Specimen Interview of a 
Foreign Representative — The Si\ Executive Depaitmente — The Board of Civil 
Office — Board of Revenue and the Census Returns— A Board of Politeness 
— A Sham Department— Two Boards of lfypocruj — Official Censor* and 
model Educational Authorities 

The theory of government in China is beautifully simplo Thu 
State is a laige family of which the emperor is the father As 
it is impossible for him to govern hisrfour hundied million 
children without nitoi mcduiies, viceroys and governors arc 
appointed to administui the afl.uis of the ynrious provinces 
under his paternal supervision These, in their turn, need the 
assistance of subordinate officials to whom their powers are 
delegated, and by continuing this ]iroces9 until an adequate 
subdivision has been uinved at, the machinery of government* 
is created Ever} official is lesponsible to his immediate 
superior, fiom the lowest lank to tho highest, and, last of f 
all, the viceroys and governors have to answer to the emperor 
lumself for the good government of their respective provinces. 
Confucius laid down that the children of the State should look 
upon the emperor us their father, and should yield him implicit 
obedience so long as ho fulfilled his obligations towards them. 
Hut if the emperor failed in his duty and flowed himself to 
be an unworthy mler, Confucius declared it to bo incumbent 
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upon Ins subjects to rebel against him, anil to drive lum fiom 
the throne as a tyrant, and even to put linn to death 
This enduiauoe of the people is the puncipal limitation 
which is placed upon the autocratic power of the cinpeioi 
The Chinese constitution wears, therefore, a double aspect it 
gives the emperor unbounded authonty, but imposes on lum 
the necessity of using that authority with fairness and modera- 
tion. How far the emperor exercises a political influence, and 
to what extent he actually mterfeies m the udmuustintiou of 
public atlnns, it would bo dilficult to say In all piobability 
these matters are more dependent on the Btiength or weakness 
of the sovereign’s character than on anything else IJut Ins 
pierogatives are practically those of a despot, although the 
lustoiy of foreign treaties lias shown how little can be accom- 
plished by them against the will oi the people , and the Chinese 
ceitainly give a less compicheusive delnntion of the “divine 
right of kings” than the one i ecently liei aided by a near 
continental ueighboui of ouis The emperor can up] mint 01 
dismiss ministers of state entnuly -it lus plcasnic He lias 
power of life and dentil ovei all Ins subjects, not excluding 
princes of the blood , and, although judicial functions an* 
delegated to subqrdinate ollicials, no death sentence can lie 
earned out unless the execution wairant be endorsed by the 
veruuhon pencil • Theoretically the emperor is the sole 
propuctoi of the soil, and the land tax paid by the peasant 
fa in the nature of rent Land out of cultivation belongs to 
the State; brtt the latter would not dale to niteifere with the 
vested interests of tin* peusunt piopnetors, who in piactuu 
enjoy as undisputed an ownuislup of the homesteads which 
have belonged to then families foi generations, jus would be 
confeircd by the possession of unassailable title-deeds m other 
countries. The only way in which the emperoi nsseits his 
universal squiredom, thorefuio, is by occasionally leiiiilliug the 
taxes of province# which have snHered from famine 01 some 
otliei terrible visitation , an act which would appear more 
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meritorious, if it were not perfectly obvious that the afflicted 
districts would be incapable of paying them m any case. A 
more important privilege, and one which is really exercised, ib 
the right of nominating the successor to the throne. If the 
emperor has sons, it is .usually from them that ho selects £hc 
woitlncst to succeed him, which by m» means implies that the 
eldest is considered to possess anj* pnor claim, the choice being 
entirely one of mcnt It is not unconstitutional, however, foi 
a monarch to go outside lus own family in naming a suceessoi , 
and there are several instances in history of such disinterested 
methods of selection having been lesofted to, in cases where no 
worthy heir could be found in the imperial circle 

Tn judging of the extent to which the ompcioi of China may 
he considered omnipotent, one must recollect that between the 
'sovereign and the peoplo an immense lettered bureaucracy acts 
.is mtei medial y The 1 wo councils of state pi esciit foi his signa- 
ture papers which have been specially rnaikcd and annotated foi 
Ins benefit and guidance. He secs things only in the light in 
winch his ministers choose to place them , and, in the case of 
emperois such as Tnngche and Kuanjjsu, who have been vn- 
tually nothing belter than pi isoners. in the Foi bidden City, an 
independent opinion foi mod on personal obscivutum is out of 
the question To au enormous degree, theveforc, the inler must 
submit to be guided by his councillois These he can change at 
will, other things being equal; but m the palace mtngues at 
Peking otliei things vciy seldom are equal, and the disgrace <4 
liumstcis is as often In ought about on account of* their fidelity 
to the State as foi any other reason It is scarcely collect, 
therefore, to speak of the Chinese government as being despoti- 
cally centralized 1 1 may be so m theory , but a widely different 
state of Hung prevails in fuel Local self-government is tlio key- 
note of Chinese administration. We have already seen to what an 
immense extent the alfans of each little community aio managed 
by itself. The family autocrat acts in th» first place as the 
regulatoi of his own domestic circle, where he adjusts disputes 
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which would otherwise be carried to tlio public tnbunals, and 
metes out punishment to those who have committed wrong 
The power lie exotcisos in this respect is ko far-reaching, that 
mandarins who luivc escaped ccusuie foi then public acts aie 
often brought bcfoie the family tiibunal and made to suffer foi 
their crimes 

Then there aie the village communities to be reckoned with. 
The rniiyoi, ns was mentioned befoie, is eleeted by popular 
fianclnse, and being in touch with the mandarins possesses an 
important voice m local affairs He picsules over a council 
composed of. the most lullueutial men m the district, to whom 
.ut) onti listed a mimboi of nnpoitant functions, the nature of 
wlneh amply indicates the large measure of self-government 
which is enjoyed by the Chinese people These councils aie 
lesponsiblc for the payment of the local taxes, which they have 
to collect and transmit to the pioviucial authoi lties. They 
must provide ail efficient police force, and are held accountable 
for its proper supervision. It is also a part of their duty to 
attend to the vauous needs of the locality, such us the repairing 
of roads and budges, or tjie erection of public buildings Nobody 
can accuse the councils of ovei«*al oh far as this portion of then 
duties is concerned The loads have suffered such shameful 
neglect for gcueiatious, that they have almost entirely disap- 
peared, and travellcis’ accounts tis to the state of the bridges 
in some places aie not much nioie encouraging But there aie 
wheels within wheels in the Chinese, udnmustiutive system, as 
elsewhere, and it is official peculation, much more than local 
negligence, which is cluutly to blame for this state of aft'niis 
* As the mandarins are continually being shifted about from one 
province to auothei, and do not bold their appointments to one 
particular district for more than three years, it naturally follows 
that the local councils are an important factor in the adminis- 
trative machinery They possess the knowledge of local affairs 
which is withheld from the public functionanes by the kaleido- 
scopic methods of the present government ; and consequently 
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they aie indispensable to the uiaiidaiiii*, who make ubo of them 
as consultative committees m the discharge of their duties. 
Tlie great oh|eet of lord aclimniHtr.it ion is to avoid scandal and 
distil 1 banco ] hippy is the distiiet, say the Chinese, which lias 
no history ( 'oiiMjc|iienth the nmgistiates are only too glad to 
le.ne the caio of local interests m the hands of those who an* 
best able to pieseive older 

lief ore entenng upon a detailed account of the system of 
provincial government, it would he ns well to give some 
deseiiption of thecentr.il political oigamzntion at Peking It 
lias ahead) been stated that the empeibr receives the immediate 
assistance of tw o councils of state These bodies are respectively 
called the Chime hi Clin, or grand council of state, and the.Niu 
Ko, 01 giaiul secretariat Under the Ming dynasty this latter 
department was the supreme council of the empire, but m the 
reign of \ ling Clung, who succeeded the great Maucliu ruler 
K.uighi, it was superseded m importance by the grand council 
of state The ollices of tlie giand secretaries aie, nevertheless, 
the most io\eted posts in the administration, and eonfer the 
highest milk which it is possible to attain, but the functions 
attached to them are ]>uiely T nominal Tin the Chunclu Clin, on 
the otliei build, we recogni/e a body which is somewhat 
analogous to the cabinets of Kuiope '/he number of its 
members, who consist of niiiusteis holding high ollices in the 
iiiliiiiiiistiation, lias foi many y T e,ns been limited to four oi five, 
though dining the pressure and anxiety caused by the wai witty 
Japan it was found expedient to raise it to seven At four 
o’clock every morning these pu\y councillors attend at the 
palace to tiansact the public bmuness in the presence ol tfle 
emperor This occupies about two hours, during which time all 
matters ol importance are discussed, and state papers requiring 
impel ml Hiuiction submitted to the emperor for signature. 
These are subsequently foiwarded to the various departments of 
the gox eminent m older that the lmpenal instructions may lie 
acted upon Minutes of these state councils are afterwards 
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written up, and preserved in tlie dcpai tment of the au hives, 
winch is attached to the grand secretariat Much of wlmt 
takes place at the dcliheiations of the grand council is olhciully 
published in the Pekin// Gazette, which is issued daily and 
distributed tlnoiighout tlie empire This journal, which is 
read by most educated persons who take any interest in public 
affairs, partakes less of the charactci of a newspapei than that 
of a Chinese blue book, in which all niattcis connected with 
the administration aie formally announced to the public, and 
supplemented by a more or less fabulous cluonicle of events 
By far tlie most mtei eating department of the cential 
government is, to the European, the Tsuiigli Yaincn, m Boaid 
of Foreign Allan's Compared with the lest of the admini- 
strative ninchineij the Tsiingli lumen is a bum-new olliee, the 
creation of } esterday and foi that leason, pciha])s, coupled 
with the fact that it only deals with the contemptible a Ihnrs of 
tlie foreign hitihaiinn, the Chinese lia\c alwnjs looked down 
upon it with disdain The department w T as cicatod in 1801, 
after peace had been coin luded with the allied forces, m response 
to the demand of the Motors that pioper diplomatic relations 
should forthwith he established between China and the West 
The liiat members of this newly constituted body were tlie lute 
l’rmee Kung, to wlftmi the ciedit of its lmention is due, Kuei 
Ciang, one of the grand secietanes and Wen Hsiang, an 
extremely able \ ice-president ot the Boaid of Wai , lint the 
number was brought up by repeated additions to eleven, whuh 
is its normal strength at the present moment The members of 
the grand council are generally also membeis ot the Tsungli 
^ »men, and the two bodies aie m close touch w ith each otliei 
In spite, howe\er, of the distinguished ministers who sat on this 
eoinmitteo of foreign alVairs, its existence was not recognized by 
the official “ ltul Book” until 1890, tlmty joins aftei it had 
Injcn established ns a ilejuu tment of the luhmiiistration 
Whatever expectations laid been foimod by foieign diploma- 
tists, as to the results to bo obtained from what they hoped 
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would ptovc a now oidci of things, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment Tlit* Ynnu'n was composed of officials who, with rare 
exceptions, woie utterly ignorant of affairs outside their own 
country It soon liecnme evident to the European repre- 
sentatives that the institution of tiie Hoard was a mere blind 
and slum, designed — if hn .1113 thing at all — for their special 
torture Not only was it piactieally impossible to discuss 
matteis with people who had not the slightest eonception of 
Western politics and principles 01 Western modes of thought, 
hut it was equally clear that the members of the Yamen were 
merely playing a game of pint 1 urination and bluff To 
demunds fm compensation for murdered missionaries or 
travellers, the) replied by pleasant lenmrks about the weather 
or the state of the crops and when an ambassador threatened 
an ultimatum, they blandly handed lum a dish of sweetmeats, 
or picsscd upon his notice a pnitieuliuly objectionable native 
bonne louche. 

An amusing account of a specimen interview with the 
uiembeis of the Tsiuigh Yamen was contributed to the Timex 
m 18 S 4 Aftei de&ei ibmg the pichmmary fuss and ceremony 
of handing inuiul the usual lefresliifients, designed for the 
special pm pose of wasting time, the correspondent continues — * 

e 

At last, wlicn the melon -<ccds and sugar-plums have been distributed in 
saucers all over the only table 011 which tlio foreigner would have liked to 
spread his jupers, business is supposed to commence, half an hour having 
been happily consumed 111 arranging sweetmeats. “ And now,” observes 
the visitor, “what i» \011r answer about the robberv of merchandise 
belonging to Mr Smith at Nam-kwei, and the beating of hie servants for 
icfusing to | my the illegal extoilions of the officials ?» One of their rules 
is that no one shall spunk first, So they take sidelong glances at each 
otlici and keep silence until one, bolder than the rest, opens hu mouth as 
much to tile sui prise as relief of his comrades, who watch the reckless man 
111 the hope that lie will diop something which may serve hereafter to put 
a sting into some surreptitious charge against him What he does say is, 

* The excerpt has been taken from Mr Col, iu liounj(i «« China in Transforma- 
tion," where it is cited 011 p 212 
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“Take tome of these walnuts, they come from the pruiec ture of Long-w ay, 
which was celebrated foi the excellence of its fruit 1 ” Then follows a dis- 
cussion on the merits of walnuts, which is, however, not nearly such 
excellent fooling os Lord Granville's discourse on tea-roses to the gentle- 
man who sought au intei view on some impoitant question connected with 
Clints, but it fulfils the same purpose When they do «peak, they all 
spe.ik at once, and, like Mr Pull's friends, their unanimity is something 
wonderful, and their courage rises to berou-m What they do euy, can of 
course be neither understood nor answered , so much the better, since 
time has been killed, with the arrow of controversy still m the quiver 
The Foreign Minister's lips lx-gin to grow pale, and other Bigus ot 
exhaustion warn the couiageoua ones that it is tune to shout louder if 
Imply they may stun then auditor with their noise 

Subordinate to the councils of state are siv executive ilepail- 
luents charged with currying out tho niou* impoitant details of 
the administiation Rich department lias two piesideuts, the 
ofie a Chinese and the othei a Mancliu , and four vice-presidents, 
two of whom are Manchu, and two Chinese Attached to each 
of these offices is a supurwsoi, who ir supposed to keep the 
piesulents in order and to see that their duties are discharged 
ui a sutisfactoiy niauuei This is m uccoidance with the long- 
established puuciple that independent uiticism is a valuable 
incentive to good govemAieut , though as a matter of fact these 
posts are often lett unfilled The six lioaids are sub-divideil 
into liuuieious departments, each of which has its special 
function Tlicie are in all of them a General Record and 
Jlegistiy Office . a Copyists’ Ilepaitnient, whicli ]»rcpaies the 
leports and statistical leturus that aie to be laid before the 
emperor, a Supei intendency of employes, a Control Depait- 
uient (which is sadly needed m the Tsungli Yamen) for insuring 
th% punctual dispatch of business , and an Office for filing 
correspondence. Ami this list by no means exhausts tho 
number of minor offices and divisions amongst which the 
departmental woik is distributed 
The first of the six principal administrative departments is 
tho Board of Civil Office, which superintends all matters con- 
nected with the civil soi vice It exeicises an immense patronage 
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being intrusted with the appointment and promotion of the 
public officials, who are supposed to be selected or rewarded 
solely according to mcnt— an admirable system which is 
principally confined to theory To the people this office is of 
the first importance, because it is the authority to which they 
must appeal against acts of injustice or oppression on the part 
of the mandarins 

“ One of tlic most troublesome duties connected with this ofhee,” writes 
Piofesaor Douglas,* “is that of providing for the emergencies which 
i onstantly arise from the death of one or other of the parents of officials 
On such occasions the law makes it nnpcraty'e that the bereaved mandarin 
should retire from public life for three years, a period which, by a pious 
hction, is reduced in practice to twenty-seven months Even this shorter 
tune, however, often proves to he highly inconvenient. A viceroj mav 
lie m the midst of a delicate negotiation, or a governor may be face to face 
with a rebellion in Ins province, but on the news reaching him of the 
death of either parent he is hound by all he holds sacred to lock up his 
seal of ofhee, and to retnc into private life, there, theoretically, to mourn 
for the loss which has overtaken him In moments of supreme peril, 
however, the emperor u<e* his prerogative, whn.h overrides aught else, and 
orders tlie officer to postpone lus mourning to a more convenient season 
I his was done in tlie case of the viceroy Li Ilung-chang, whose mother 
died during the war with Fiance, and whose funeral even was unattended 
liy her renowned son * * 

111 addition to its obvious function of managing tlie ex- 
chequer the Hoard of ] to venue is climged with tlie duty of 
issuing the census returns The accuracy with which it per- 
forms this task is exemplified by the fact that nobody seems 
able to guess, within fifty or a hundred millions, wliat the popufci- 
tion of the Chinese Kuipue may actually be It is distracting 
to the inquirer who wishes to inform himself oil this point to 
find it stated 111 one text-hook, culled from autlioi itative sources, 
that such-and-such a province lias a large and flourishing 
population of so many millions, while another declares the 
same district to lie sparsely populated, and positively asserts 
the number of inhabitants to be a third of the former estimate 


* “ Society in China,” p 44 
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According to Professor Douglas tlie lioanl mil) aims at ol Gain- 
ing round figures , and tlie method by which the census is taken 
fully bears out this statement, and affords a perfect explanation 
of the conflicting reports which take the place of exact figures 
It appears that each householder is supposed to hang up outside 
lus house a card on which lie has insciihcd the number of its 
inmates When the census official ( omes round, he examines 
the card and notes down the information it contains lint if 
the owner of a house has neglected to hang one up, tlie official 
relies upon his imagination to supply the deficiency , and should 
lie, lie richly endowed lfi this respect, the results may swell 
the sum of humanity to an indefinite extent. 

There is so much bowing and scraping and otliei eeicmom.i 
in China, Hint it has been found necessary to establish .1 special 
department of the government for the pm pose of prescribing 
minutely where it nil has to begin and end Tins want is 
supplied by the Hoard of Kites, to which is intrusted the duty 
of piodaumng to the people a kind of piogmmmc of deportment 
specially arranged for eveiy public occasion Tf a Chinese 
official calls upon another with the ob|uct of discussing some 
definite matter of business, almost the whole visit is taken up 
with the observance of the iules of etiquette, which are so Htriet 
that it is even prescribed under what circumstances a cup ol 
lea must he declined, and upon what cluur it is poimissible tor a 
visitor to sit down after he has coquetted about the loom m 
syi ecstasy of humility for the, length of time ordained by the 
rites To be ap] minted to this Hoard is, therefore, no sineeiue , 
though a part of its functions have been absorbed by the 
TfUngli Yamen Hetorc the constitution of the hitter, the re- 
lations of China with foreign nations were looked aftei by the 
Hoard of Kites, whose business it was to instruct the representa- 
tives of the inferior nations in the ceremonial proper to tlie 
occasion, and to see that they performed tlie three genuflexions 
and 11111c prostrations of the kotow with becoming self-abase- 
ment. In the good old days, before tho establishment of a 
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Board ol Blufl, an ambassadoi was always looked upon as a 
bearer of tribute Even Lord Macai Lucy’s embassy, which was 
the despair of the Board of Bites, was preceded — unbeknown to 
the ambassador — by a banner explaining that the foreign bni- 
biuian had come to pay tribute to the Son of Heaven. 

Any prestige which was once attaching to the Board of War 
lias long since entirely evaporated The usclessiipss and m- 
(.ipaeity of tins department were amply demonstrated in 1894, 
when it was suddenly disco\eied, to the astonishment of the 
I’oiveia, that China possessed no military organization at all 
It will not come as a surpiiMug pieci: <>t intelligence to most 
people to learn that the Boaul of Wai is charged with the 
HiipciiulciHlcucc of the naval, as well as of the military, forces 
The authorities at l’eking thought liL, however, to establish a 
special Board of Admnnlty in 1890 but after the desti net ion 
of the Chinese fleet in the war with Japan, it was at one tune 
pioposcd to abolish the depni tnieut, there being — sib was naively 
lcmaikcd — no need for it under the circumstances. 

The Board of Punishments and the Board of Works sulliueiitly 
express by then titles the pm poses for which they aie con- 
stituted It is enough to mention that neither othce appears 
to pcifoim its duties Thu Boaul of Punishments is supposed 
to act as a kind of court of cinunial appeal, and to temper 
the decisions of Iiaish magistrates with mercy All it really 
does is to keep laigc numbers of wretched victims languishing 
under the mast barbaions conditions m prison, where maiiy 
of them die of stuivatum ui cmel ticatiucnt before they are 
hi ought to trial Equally hypocritical is the Board of Woiks, 
which fills the pockets of its officials with illegal eoimnissidhs 
and embezzled public money, while the buildings and com- 
munications of the whole empire are allowed to go to rack 
and ruin. 

There are two important institutions which should receive 
notice in this place namely, the Court of Censors and the 
Hanhn college The heads of these institutions form, together 
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with tho presidents and vice-presidents of the Honids, the 
central government at Puking The official censors, whose 
functions have ahead)' been icfencd to, number in all fifty- 
si v, and are distributed over the eighteen provinces in what 
au* termed circuits, of which there are altogether fifteen Pom 
censors are attached to the Metropolitan cncnit, and others 
are emplojod at the capital in the capacity of superintendents 
of police. The independence of these officials is sometimes 
lcmarkablc, and they do not hesitate to reprimand the ciupeiov 
lumsclf if he llagiuntly neglects lus duty. The Hanlin college, 
although it partakes of the diameter of a university, fills m 
many ways the position of an education department The 
pnbhc examinations are entnely under its control, and the 
s) stem of higher education throughout thocmpiieis nntuially 
made to conform to the methods picscnbcd by the Haulm 
authorities The encouragement of education is the principal 
ami of the college and it would bo an excellent thing lui 
tin 4 ! country if tlieie existed hoic an oig.tni/ed body of men 
equally desirous or attaining that end, and with as much powoi 
In achieve then object. # 



CHAPTER XIV 

A CORRUPT MANDAMNATK 

« 

A SyHlem of Slum — Thu Power of the Vucroya — Administrative Divisions — 
Public Oflu nils— An Admirable Theory of Government— Difference betwei n 
Proce]it anil Purfoi niancc— liny mg Appointments — An Army of Indigent 
Relatives — Coiu]>licity of the Genital Government — Vast Number of 
A|i|ilu lints foi Olliio — Kaleidoscopic Policy of tho Msncbus the duel 
Oaiise ot Goimptioii— ' The Administration of the Mongolian Depemlenoica- 
Peiuluir Const ltiilnm ot Tibet — Methods of Squeeze outside China Pi Opel. 

Is China all go\ eminent is admirable in tneory, and it is only 
when one examines into the practical conduct of affairs that 
the whole system is ]ieieeivcd to be more or less of a si nun. 
Tho muudarm is supposed to be a iatliei who regards the 
people of Ins Uistnct with a hind of paternal affection, and 
who — more in sorrow than in linger — con eats their faults with 
parental chastisement He is commonly spoken of as Fu Mu 
Kuan, 01 father and mother of the people , a designation which 
would seT\e to exhibit the powers of satirical humour possessed 
by the Chinese, were it not wholly due to custom. Refute 
going, however, into the question of official corruption, which 
is of vital importance as being a key to the present state t of 
Allans m the empire, we will first become acquainted with the 
system of provincial administration. 

With the exception of Chihli and Szechuan, the affairs of 
which are administered solely by the viceroy, all the provinces 
have at their head a governor, who is immediately responsible 
to the Crown. But only in tho case of three * out of the 
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Namely, Shansi, Honan, and Shantung. 
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eighteen provinces does the governor stand alone as the 
supreme authority In all other instances lie luis at lus dhow 
a viceroy as lus superior colleague , the latter generally attend- 
ing to the administration of two provinces. There aie eight 
viceroyaltics divided amongst fifteen provinces , the viceroy 
in one case presiding over three provinces at the same time 
An immense power is delegated to the viceroys Witlnn the 
limits of their sphere they are supreme, and cun even raise 
armies or navies All that is demanded of them is that the 
revenues sliull he punctually collected and forwarded to 
L’ekmg, and, above everything else, that the provinces under 
their control shall make as little history us possible In fact, 
as Professor Douglas observes, the central government “con- 
siders that viceroy is most successful of whom it hears least” 
The functions of the governors are similar to those of their 
superior colleagues, except that they attend clnelly to civil 
business and leave military affairs to the vicerojs In estimat- 
ing the importance of the latter, one must not oveilook tin* 
fact that they cannot make themselves inconveniently i»owei- 
ful without incurring Jhe danger of dismissal The empeior 
preserves this safeguard, that he cun deprive them of their 
offices at a moment’s notice by the simple expedient of an 
edict. And, as readers of foreign intelligence aie well awaie, 
it is no uncommon thing to read of tlio degradation of a 
viceroy whose influence lias become uksome to tlio ccutiul 
fiuthonties. The fact that the entuc blame is thrown upon 
a viceroy or governor for anything that goes wrong in the 
district under lus control, whether it be the act of a suboidniate 
or u defect m the admiuistiative machinery, tends to make 
lum particularly careful ; and he is apt to conic down heavily 
ou au official who lias risked his position by some malfeasance. 
It often happens that the situation can be saved by the instant 
dismissal of the olTeuding mandaiin , and the viceroy who has 
got into a scrape decs not hesitate, rightly or wiongly, to offer 
up such a sacrifice with all possible speed. Viceroys are even 
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blamed fui accidental Msitations, such aw floods, famines, and 
other misfortunes On these occasions it is usual for them to 
sue for punishment , and they o\ on go so far, sometimes, as to 
publish then contrition by placarding about an autographic 
account of their misdeeds 

Fm administrative pnipo'-os the provinces are divided into 

prefectures, depaitments, and 
districts, tlieie are also largei 
.ne.is called circuits, which 
genciall) include seveial pre- 
fectures and departments, and 
,11 e placed undci the coutiol 
id a Taot.u, 01 Intendunfe oi 
I'll euil On an average each 
pi cm nee contains about ten 
prefectures, oi Ku, as the} aie 
t dined In the Chinese and 
the ollinal who piesides o\ei 
theoiip in wln< li the pioMiieial 
capitals situated, is entitled 
tlu* head piofoet of the pro- 
\ nice Under the prefect then* 
aie \aumis sub-prefects who 
aie s]H‘eially appointed to look 
aflei pailicular functions, such 
as controlling const or n\ei t 
defence, exercising jimsdictiou 
in nulitaiy matteis, or keeping 
mdei amongst savage tribes 
and other umuly poimlations The prefect, in his turn, is held 
responsible by the uceroyor goveinoi for all that takes place 
within the limits of his spheic 

There are two kinds of departments those which are 
subordinate to and form pait of a prefecture, and those which 
are independent and report direct to the provincia government. 
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Tlie mandolins attached to the latter class uatmully take pie- 
cedeuce of those who are placed lindei a prefect The smallest 
administrative area is the district, winch is piesided over In an 
ofliciul wlio is generally known to Europeans as the district 
magistrate, and who may he said to represent the unit of olliciul 
government in China. There aie, of course, a host of 11111101 
oflicials who act as assistants, secietanes, deputies, and so 
forth, besides whom, 011c may reckon the vast miinbci ol 
1 parasites, hangers-on, and middlemen formed by the numerous 
class of unemployed litciati 

The administrative divisions of each province aie placed 
under the supervision of two supenoi olheers, who are the 
heads of tlie executive depaitment and aie ducctly responsible 
to the viceroy or governoi Those conimissumci s lcspcctiveli 
hold the titles of tiensuici and judge The first-named supei- 
lntends the civil sen ice of tin* piovinee, while the other attends 
to legal business and is supposed to see that the criminal code 
is piopeily earned out by the magistrates Another 1111pm taut 
functionary is the hteiary eh.uicelloi, who piesides at the 
prcfcctuial examinations, and confers the secondary dcgiee 
which entitles candidates to go lip to the capital for the final 
competition that takes place eveiy thicc years The foni high 
officials who are next 111 rank to the governor form an executin' 
committee wlucli administers tlie afhurs of the province 

This, m hi lef, is the system of government which is estab- 
lished thiougliont the eighteen provinces There are minute 
regulations, hud down by tlie central authorities at Peking, 
foi the guidance of the \ iceroys and governors, which piescrihe 
Exactly what is to he done under given circumstances, and 
censors are provided for each province to soo that these general 
instructions are piopeily obserxed lint, as a matter of fact, 
the viceroys arc not liitcrfeicd witii so long as they remit 
the taxes with regularity and avoid unpleasant prominence 
Nobody can quaricl with the general system in tlieoiy Tf it 
leaves a huge margin of power to the viceregal autocrat, it also 
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provides wholesome checks firstly, by the constitution of a 
censorule to remind the vicuioy of his obligations whenever he 
shows a tendency to depait fiom the path of duty, and secondly, 
by the privilege winch every subject enjoys of drawing attention 
to public abuses by memorializing the throne. It is doubtful, 
in fact, if a more perfect theory of government could be devised 
than that winch has been invented by the sages and statesmen 
of ancient (.'Inna Nothing has been omitted for the mainten- 
ance of an absolute balance of the scales of justice. The 
administrative system is a long but simple chain, in which 
every link is lilted compactly m its plucV , and if the necessary 
motive power were theio to revolve the wheel of government 
in the manner intended by its piejectora, a more admirable 
piece of ninclunciy eould not be imagined 

Unfoituuutel}, the motive power is not thcie. The theories, 
the beautiful pieccpts, the lofty sentiments, all remain ns the 
ongnmtom of the scheme conceived them. But they mean 
nothing. The ontne spmt of foin'er generations seems to have 
passed away, and to have left in its place an empty shell, which 
pieserves a kind of mockuiy of what it once really signified. 
The lites arc sciupulously adhered to, and eveiy outward ob- 
servance lespei ted, lmt with an undisguised ^artificiality wlncb 
amounts to positive cynicism. The whole system of government 
has degenerated into a vast couspnacy to exploit and plunder 
the governed Justice is a commodity to he bought or sold, 
and the niaudai ms wring out of industry and commerce, by ini- § 
provised duties and oilier methods of squeeze, the uttermost 
farthing When Mr Home was travelling 111 Yunnan he carnu 
across a consignment of led copper, which was being trails" 
polled on the backs of ncaily four hundred mules and ponies, 
from the nnues at Tung-chuan Fu, close to the Yang-tse river, 
a long distance acioss a diihcult country right down to the West 
nvei in the province of Kwangai. The copper was on its way 
to tho metropolis , yet it was appaiently found cheaper to send 
it this roundabout journey, even with the added expense of an 
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overland caravan, than to submit to the extortions of the ofticials 
stationed at the lmrncis on the Yang-tse Iviuug 

Bribery clogs the public service fiom start to finish Even in 
tlje case of an honest candidate who is capable of passing all the 
examinations on Ins own incuts, the chance of obtaining the 
employment for which he lias qualified is largely mcieased by, 
if it is not chiefly dependent on, the transmission of a btibe to 
those by whom the patronage is excieised Eoi many poor 
students this would be impossible, wcie it not for the existence 
of people only too eagci to advance to a promising candidate the 
necessaiy money at .in* exorbitant rate of intciest The sum 
borrowed m tins manner enables tlio student to puisne bis 
stftdies, and at the same tiuieailords him the means of satisfying 
the rapacity of the authorities at headquarters But the trans- 
action bungs a tram of evils in its wake When the successful 
candidate has at last succeeded m obtaining the desired appoint- 
ment, he finds himself compelled to job Ins creditors into all 
kinds of infenoi posts about Ins peison , the insult being that 
lie enters upon lus official duties hampered by a ciowd of para- 
sites and blackmailers, whose object is to settle down comfortably 
and fatten on what they can screw out of their victim’s position 
There is a legation winch forbids the mandaiius to employ 
any of their own relatives m the subordinate offices. But, if any- 
thing, this rale, which sounds so excellent in them \ , aggravates 
the evil which it is intended to remedy. No moie sacred obh- 
i gataon tests upon the individual m China than the care of lus 
family, which includes all who aro related to him by ties of 
blood. This is one of the maxims which, although very beauti- 
ful and ideal in conception, does not work well m this woild of 
material interests. If u man glows rich in China through Ins 
own talents or nulustiy, he finds himself compelled, instead of 
enjoying the fiuits of lus labour, to keep a number of lazy or 
thriftless relations in idleness and luxury simply on account of 
their kinship. It may be supposed that this custom does not 
act as on incentive to unwonted exertions on the part of the ui- 
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dividual , but the evil is naturally most felt among the merchant 
and ollicinl classes and seared v affects the mdusti ions and toil- 
ing millions whoso untiling eneigy would scaicely lx* challenged 
by tlio most piejudieed opponent of Chinese institutions. The 
newly-appointed official finds that, besides satisfying the giccd 
of his painsitos, there is a liiumn army of indigent relatives to 
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ho piovuled fm The lnandai ms are hugely leeriuted horn the* 
masses of the population , it muy thcrefau* he taken for granted 
that the (iiianci.il culls of tins description lepiescnt a huge 
sum of money. 

On the olhei hand, the salaries paid to the officials are abso- 
Inteh inadequate to the expenses of their position Professor 
Douglas states that this i'nct is Tecogm/ed by the central 
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government to the extent of their paying the mandarins, in 
addition to the authorized salary, an extra untr-extortron allow- 
ance. It would have been simpler, one would lunc thought, to 
increase the ci\il list, but the ways of Churn, as well as those 
of' Providence, arc often inscrutable J!ut even tins gencious 
addition does not bring the salary up to the required sticnglh, 
and the ine\ ltuhlo result is that the deficiency lias to be made 
good in other ways This unhappy state of affairs has existed 
so long, that it has become amongst the people, who are the 
main sullcrcis, an accepted fact It is, under piescnl conditions, 
China’s necessary evil , find as such it has come to lie legnulcd 
The arrangement is silently acquiesced in , and unless any gloss 
art of extortion or injustice lakes place, the people niu con- 
tented to be plundoied Taxation, one must not loiget, is 
exceptionally light in China , Simon computing that the total 
amount docs not exceed half-a-ermvn per head ot the popula- 
tion No doubt the Chinese sue the mine inclined to accept the 
peculation of the mandarins m a philosophical spirit, as they 
lucogm/e that by abolishing one kind of burden tlicy would 
meiely effect the substitution of another 
Thore is an important factor m tins connection which must 
not be lost sight of. Graduates who have qualified foi ofliee 
are dispatched in large numbers to the provinces by tlie ce 11 L 1 . 1 l 
government, because thore aie no \acnncies loi them at the 
capital These unwelcome arm ills have to he piovided lor by 
the local adnunistiatiou Places must he found toi them in the 
inland customs’ office, 01 elsewhere, mid scanty lciuiiuci alien 
duves them to all kinds of illegal extoUmu The hi tin/ 
(fazellc, of 23td Septembei, 1880, published a lepoit of the 
viceroy of Kwangsi and Kwangtuug, in which lie petitioned 
the authorities at Peking not to send him any more candidates 
for offiee, as he hail absolutely no use foi them. In Kwangtuug, 
ho declared, tlicio weio altogether only 414 appointments 
for officials of all glades, while m the suit depiutment there 
was not room for moie than 17, yet the central government 
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had alrcad} bent him 1 820 applicants for posts m the adminis- 
tration, and 320 who sought places m tin* salt department 
To support this vast influx ot graduates seeking employment, 
suinsaie required greatly in excess of the amount allowed by 
the imperial exchequer. In this way, therefore, the Pokfng 
authorities force upon their vieeioyb and governors, with open 
eyes, malpractices which are sturdy prohibited by the laws 
and they even have the hardihood to punish with seventy cases 
of illegal extortion that have lieeome open scandals Which is 
much on a par with the duelling legnlations m German military 
< lrclcs, whereby an oflicer is sent to» prison for accepting a 
challenge, lint dismissed from his legiment if he refuses to fight 
A moderating influence might have been round in the natural 
ties by which mandarins arc bound to localities hi which they 
have been brought up, and where their affections might he 
expected to he centred or at least in the prospect of passing 
their ofhcial yeais m some particular spot, and making it then 
adopted home Hut the Maneliu conquerors, recognizing the 
jxdicy of appointing Chinese othcials to administer the allmrs of 
the provinces, and fearing at the same time that they might 
conspire together against the alien dynasty, adopted the expe- 
dient of continually shifting them about from place to place 
When to these tactics one adds the facts ‘winch have been 
stated above, recollecting that this system lias been pursued foi 
more than two bundled years, the cause of China’s corrupt 
government seems plain enough Maudai ms who are prohibited 
horn holding appointments in their native piovince, and who' 
novel remain m the same place foi a lungei period than tlnee 
years, have ne inducement to attach themselves to, or heconfo 
interested in, a locality wheic they are little better than mcTe 
passing tounsts No sentiment exists to deter them from 
robbing the inhabitants of each hultmg-placc To-morrow they 
will be oil again, perhaps to the otlici end of the empire, when* 
the anathemas of their victims will be unable to leach them, 
and the only chock they need put upon their ra(>acity is m 
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'being careful not to overstep the limits of popular patience 
The Chinese are a peaceable and extraordinarily docile people 
but when once their passions are let loose, they are capable of 
becoming the most terrible and vindictive mob of desperados on 
the face of the eaith. And the mandarin who lias overstepped 
the limits of tlieir forbearance lias little morcy to expect at 
their hands 

What has been said of the eighteen provinces applies equally 
to the administration of the Mongolian and Tibetan dependencies 
of the empire The Mongolian tribes aie divided into Ikuuicik, 
and placed under the control of military govemois. who arc, foi 
the most part, of Manchu extraction In Chinese Turkestan 
the adnnmstiation is modelled on the lines or the provincial 
governments of China Proper . there is a viceroy at the head of 
affairs, aided by the usual snpciior commissioners, and under 
him lntondttiits of circuit, prefects, sub-pretects. and district 
magistrates, but the former system of military rule has not yet 
entirely disappeared. More interesting and curious is the con- 
stitution of Tibet, which is nominally governed by the two sacml 
Lamas, the Dalai Lama at Lhassa, and the Panshcu Lanin, who 
resides at a city calldl the Mountain of Blessings and whose 
functions are more spiritual than those of lus colleague. In the 
eighteenth century Tibet became a dependency of the Chinese 
Empire, and a new administration was substituted for the 
Ineraicliy by tlio Manchu emperors As stated above, the 
Lamas remain nominally at the head of the State . but the 
• government is really earned on by a council ot four Tibetan 
inmisteis acting under the instructions of an imperial resident 
Airmailed by tlio authorities at Peking The authority of this 
Chinese official, who is usually a Manchu and is associated with 
a colleague (called assistant resident) of the same nationality, 
is rendered more considerable by the })ci unheal and prolonged 
minorities of tlio Dimas, who uie supposed, when they die, to be 
instantly reincarnated in the bodies of new-born infants. Upon 
the death of a Lama, therefore, all the balnes born immediately 
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after his decease arc piomptly inspected , and the one which gives 
a supposed sign that it is the person sought — a crow of delight 
or the stretching out of its arms to the Lama-hunter is considered 
to be a sullicieiil indication of diunc inspiration — is installed 
.is successor. * 

All these dependencies .no uiidei the contiol of a sjieci.il 
dcpaitincnt of the cential government at Peking, which is 
entitled the Mongolian Supei intendency, or Colonial Oflice A 
particuLu foim of peculation is practised by the mandaiins 
who aie appointed to posts outside the eighteen provinces 
The salaries paid to them «uc in many cases absurdly low , 
but the j internal government lias opened up an avenue of 
wealth, by cunfcumg upon them the jmvilegc of levying jlie 
means of ti .in spoil tor the long journeys which they have to 
hike m connection with then oilieial duties This tuiesight on 
the | wit of the Peking authorities enable.' the mandaiins to rob 
the people within their jmivhctiou to then heait’s content, by 
demanding lioises, camels, m whatever else may bo handy, 
vastly in excess ol their iutu.il ict pm cmcrits The suiplus 

animals aie sold, and the juocecdx may be sujijHised to yield a 
handsome pioht to the speculator Another fruitful source of 
gain, nccoiiling to Piofessoi Douglas, is the svstem of issuing 
passports to Chinamen who cross the frontier These only 
hold good loi forty day s, and if tlm time be exceeded a line is 
mlhcted, “the amount of which depends mainly on the will and 
jiloasuio of the niand.u in who issued the jiassjsut” The Chinese 
■lie very ingenious at m ranging delays, and it is not nnpiobablo* 
that in the hands of ail cxpeit manipulatoi this practice is made 
to yield a handsome ru\ enne • 

It will thus be seen that the question of administrative 
lefouu is .1 \eiy picssnig one, and that it is useless to think 
about re-oigamzing the Chinese aimy, or otherwise attempting 
to bolster up the cential government at Peking, before this 
system of extortion and injustice has beei^ abolished by the 
constitution of a healthy’ and jintnotic body of jmblic officials 
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THE RELIGIOUS SIDK OF TIIF. CHINESE 
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Religious Belief — Moral Charai teiiatics of the People — Careei of CoiifuilUH— His 
Royal Disciple and the Beautiful Singing Girls — His Teaching — Laotse the 
’Virtual Founder of Taoism— The Mighty Atom — Confucius struck Dunili 
liy Laotse — A Lugubrious Doctrine- Degeneration of Taoism into Charla- 
tanism and Magic — Introduction of Buddhism —The ltascality of the 
Bonzes — Fundamental Adherence of the Chinese to the Ancient Religion 
and Kites of their Ancestors— Squabbles about Ancestral Worship — Thu 
Obsei vance of the Rites 

In the matter of religious belief Chinn is nut so stukingly 
dissimilar to Euiope as many people would lia\o us suppose 
There arc a great mafly individuals ill tins part of the woild 
who find it convenient to profess ceitam oitliodox opinions, hut 
who trouble themselves very little about theological matters m 
an active sense. It is thought respectable to wear the badge of 
a distinct creed, and there aie consequently numbers of persons 
who would no more daie he without an accepted faith, than 
•they would think of outraging society by omitting to leave 
cards or answer an invitation to dmnei The Chinese are just 
conventional. There are scores of millions of Huddlusts 
amongst them , but the belief lies no moie than skin deep, and 
nobody could bo more ready to laugh at the supei stitions and 
absurdities connected with it than the Chinese themselves. 
The pnests are a discredited class ; the temples are neglected 
and allowed to fall into decay , but is it right on that account 
to charge the Chinese with being alisolutely deficient in all 
religious feeling, to denounce them wholesale as atheists, and 
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to picture them ns being steeped in materialism ? In spite of 
the corruption of the upper classes in China, the masses of the 
population possess moral standards and act up to precepts of 
universal brotherhood, They aio far more civilized than 'th e 
lower classes of Western eountiies ,jmd poverty has not had 
the brutalizing and degrading effect upon them which un- 
fortunately lias been the case with_u&_ Can it be supposed that 
tins has come to pass without the aid of a powerful moral 
evolution ? 

There are three religious or etlncal^ystoms winch dominate 
the bulk of the Chinese people Confucianism, T aoism, and 
l hiddlnsm The most remarkable thing about them is the 
entire absence of sect hatred Tins fact must bo difficult for a 
European to grasp, when it is considered that opposing views 
about the root or derivation of u word will cause permanent 
and embittered schisms in the West even nmongst memliers of 
the same chart h. Many people — especially missionaries — have 
construed this anomaly into clear evidence of the utter m- 
dilleicncu of the Chinese to religious matters , but it cannot be 
denied that they cling persistently to something which involves 
a code of morality, and one might aigue that no religion, 
properly so-called, could do more for them Mr Little, after 
stating that the religion of tlio Chinese consists m propitiating 
evil sinnts, gees on to say * 

Their own system or ethics, b.ised upon filial piety and custom, works 
well , and endeavours to upset it produce at first much harm, whatevef 
the ultimate good, With all their fuuits — say radical defects — they 
possess many % lrtuos They are easy-going, kindly disposed towards one 
another, clannish m supporting their relations, hospitable, attached to 
their employers, and public-spirited, where their feelings ate aroused, to a 
degree unknown m Europe 

The teaching of Confucius, who has chiefly been tho means 
of bunging about the ipiahties which arc most to be admued in 
the people of Chum, is a simple code of meral philosophy. In 

• “Through tho Yang-tss Uorgos,” 3rd ed., p. 145. 
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one fundamental principle then' is a rem.uk.ible resemblance 
between the ancient sage of the Chinese and our own practical 
philosopher, the late Mr J»i adlaugli both men started from the 
pofht of view that it would be more useful to do something 
concrete for (Jed’s poor on earth, than to spend one’s time m 
idle speculations about the immortality of the soul , and each 
acted up to his standard. Confucius — or Kung Fu-tse, as the 
Chinese call him — was horn m the province of Shantung 331 
years before Christ. He was therefore conteuiporaiy with 
Pythagoras, and some years nntenor to Socrates. At the ago of 
three he lost his father, who had been governor of one ot the 
simpler cities, but Ins education was caicfully attended to by 
his mother, who survived her husband twentj-one years On 
her death, Confucius, who was liegmmiig to distinguish him- 
self m the public service, lcsigued his post m contoimity with 
the usual custom, and letned tor tluee ) cars to mourn her loss 
m seclusion During this period of retirement he gave himself 
up to the study of Chinese antiquity, and began to project 
a scheme lor the general lefoinuition of his country He 
attempted to cany this into effect by ti a veiling about the 
potty, and almost independent, kingdoms which then formed 
China, attaching himself to lust one and then another of the 
ruling pimces, and eudoavouiuig to pcisuade them to substitute 
peaceful methods and moral suasion for the perpetual jealousies 
und wars which characterized the times 

* The vai ions courts which were visited by Confucius dining 
lus wanderings generally receded him with open arms, but 
although the authorities lent a willing ear to Ins counsels, they 
seldom followed advice which was distasteful to them The 
duke of Lu, however, was so delighted with Ins teachings that 
he appointed him to a high post , and the influence exercised 
by Confucius was so great that ho rapidly succeeded m knitting 
the whole State tqgethei m a universal biothorhood This 
olarmud the neighbouring princes, who began to fear that the 
dukedom of Lu might become too powerful under the new 
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regime. They lut, thercloie, upon the expedient of presenting 
a number of beautiful and accomplished singing girls to tlio 
duke by way of a little distinction Tne plan succeeded ad- 
mirably. After the advent of these charming stiangerB*thc 
gallant ruler was never to be found in the council chamber, 
and Confucius, disgusted at repuated failures to prove the 
delusion aud snare of feminine society, gave it up at laBt as a 
had job, and turned his back on Lu, which was his native 
place, with the intention of conferring his services upon some- 
body elhe Having met, however, witfi a number of rebufls, lie 
applied himsell to the task of pioselyti/.mg, aud gathered about 
linn a large number of disciples These he organized into four 
classes, and instructed them in tins arts of logic, government, 
and moral philosophy. Six hundred oi these disciples were 
then sent by him into different pails of the empire, in order 
that they might instruct the lmuidai ins and the people m the 
principles of morality and good government 
The last years of Confucius wcie spent at lus birth-place , 
and there he was buried at the age of seventy-two. Those who 
hud neglected him in his life-time notv hastened to pay every 
homage to the illustrious dead , and to commemorate lus good 
works temples and palaces wuic built in c\ oly province through- 
out the empire, bearing mscuptious such as "To the Great 
Maslei,” and “To him who taught Kiiipoium and Kings" The 
teaching of Confucius aims at showing the individual how to 
educate himself to a perception of lus duty on earth, mid pre- 
scribes rules of conduct tot the development of lus higher 
moral tacult’es. lie lays immense stic-ss on the cultivation of 
filial piety, and countenances the peifoiniuiice of the ancestral 
rites as acts of filial veneiation. One may say that Confucius 
has taken all that is best m ancient tradition, and has built 
upon this foundation a solid cdiiicc of good manners and 
morality. 11ns is m all piubability the secret of the universal 
acceptance of lus teaching. The Chinese love pieccdent and 
antiquity , their minds are saturated with ancient lore and 
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history. Instead of attempting to root out vcneTahlc customs 
and prejudices, Confucius grafted on to them, the noble 
philosophy which lias made lus name endure for twenty-lorn 
centuries, ami by this means lie has obtained a strong and 
nesmanent hold over lus followers 
Laotse , on the other hand, who was virtually the foundci 
of Taoism, entirely eliminated all inference to the past m lus 
philosophy This Mage, whose name is not so familiar m 
Europe ns that of his illustrious contemporary Confucius, is 
one of the greatest mysteries which the East has ever pio- 
duced His origin and his fate are absolute blanks in history 
“As a meteor lie flashed acioss the meridian of China, and 
then disappeared into darkness," obsenes Piofessor Douglas 
picturesquely. Laotse’s philosophy is of the most abstract 
description, and might easily have served ns a basis for German 
metaphysics The greater part of lus meteoiic life was 
apparently spent ill dis< ussmg the word Tao, to which he 
gave so many meanings that, if there weie no limit placed 
on the inflections of the \ owe, it would make a very respect- 
able and comprehensive language b) itself The ultimate con- 
clusion to which Diotse came was that Tao was the mighty 
yfl tom, orTmThe t ermed it, the father and mother of the nun erso. 
v It was doubtless the venerable philosophers manipulation of 
the word Tao which sent Confucius, who had just paid a visit 
to him, into a fit of abstraction which lasted for three days. 
A disciple, astonished at this remarkable behaviour, inquired 
•llio cause. 


“ When," said Confucius, “ I see a man make use of lus thoughts to 
eaaape me, like a bird that then away, 1 dispose mine like a bow aimed 
w'lth its arrows to pierce him, and I never fail to reach lum and master 
Turn When 1 gee a man making use of lus thoughts to escape me like an 
agile stag, 1 arrange 1 mine like n running dog to pursue him, and l nevei 
fail to come up with lum, and throw him down , when a man makes use 
of his thoughts to escape fiom me like a fish of the deep, I ai range mine 
like the hook of the fisherman, and 1 never fail to take lum, and get luin 
into my power But to the dragon who rises on the clouds and floats 
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in ether, I cannot pursue him I have seen Lootse, and he is like the 
dragon At his voice my month remained wide open , my tongue came 
out of it witR astonishment, mid I had not the power to draw it back ; 
inj will was plunged into jn rpleiity, and lms not been able to recover its 
previous calmness ”* 

The deiiiiiml winch Taoism maile upon its diseiples was that 
they should stinc aftci helf-ciuptiiicss which appeals to have 
involved the leading of an extiemcly la/y hut pious life. 

/ “Tao nas the negation of i-Hoit,” 8.1 is Piofeswr Dougins + “It was 
j iliai tne, and let li II nothing undone It was foimless, and \etthet 4 us 0 
1 of foi in II was "-till and void It dunged not, and 3 i»t it cnculatcd 
I el cry u lieie It was iui|ul]>.i 1 ih> and mumble It was the ongm of 
| heaven and enith, aud it ua- tin niolhei of .ill thing'” 

As propounded liy Lnotse, it does not appear to have been 
a u>iy (lieoifid dm- time at its host, thcrefoie it is a matter 
of small surprise that the mystenoiih disappearance of the 
plillosophei, who is su])posed to have journey ed westward in 
se-mli of new piosclytes, was the signal for the complete 
collapse of his 11101 ul system Thu versatile Tao was very 
quickly tiansformed into all kinds oi conjuring tucks For 
a long time it ligntcd as :ui eli\u of life, aud under this guise 
attained a great pupuhuity The Taoists degenerated into a 
sector ch.ul.itnns and pndcssois of magic, then cult became 
demonology, and they emu lied themsuh ea *by preying 011 the 
gullibility of the supeistitunis I11 consequence, Taoi 9 iu has 
fallen into disiepute it is despised by the more educated 
classes in China, and is now only practised by the lower 
ordeis. *■ 

T he introduction of l’.inltlliism into China took pl ace m the 
fiist contmy of the Chn stian eiu Confucius had often been 
heard to say that the saint would make Ins appearance beyond 
the western fronliei, and the empoToi Mmgti, lemmded of 
this fact by a dieam, sent emovs into India to make inquuies 

*M Hue, “The Ciiinow, Jimpire,” vol 11 , p 184 

1 ‘'Somty m Cliuia,” p 404, • 
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Thoy brought back with them tho teachings of Buddha, whoso 
n ame was c hanged by the Chinese to that o f Jjb, ami the new 
religion rapidly gained ground The divinity of Fo was con- 
clusively proved by the fact that his mother, dm mg the pel lod 
be/ore lus birth, was perpetually dreaming that she had 
swallowed an elephant. Thu result of these dreams was, as 
might have been expected, a rcmaikably fine boy , who tinned 
out to lx; unusually precocious, foi, immediately uftci Ins first 
appearance, he took seven steps forward, and exclaimed “ In 
heaven and on earth I alone am 
worthy to be adored ' ” 

The bonzes or priests of 


first instance from the cnrninn 
classes, a number of male 
factors being taken out of jai 
for the express purpose of bemj 
drafted into the priesthood Th 
mode of perpetuating the latte 
is scarcely more promising 
Foundlings are adopted at tin 
age of seveti or eight am 
brought regularly up to tin 
business, which consists cluellj 
,in tricking money out of the 
peasants Lc Compte relates how tw o bon/es, pereen mg a couple 
of fat ducks m a farmyard, burst out into lamentations The 
farmer’s wife, hearing them weep, came out and lmpmcd the 
reason of their giiof “ We know," they said, “ that the souls of 
our fathers liavo passed into tho bodies of these creatines, and 
the fear wo are under that you should kill them will certainly 
make us die with grief ” The good woman was so much affected 
by their filial piety, that she faithfully promised to take care of 


Buddh a are for the most par 
t in? greatest rascals m Climr 
They were recruited in th 
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the ducks mid to lefraiu from selling them. This was not exactly 
what the bonzes were (hiving at, and they suggested that her 
husband might not be quite so charitably inclined as herself 

* The upshot of it all was, that after much shedding of tears the 
birds were handed m er to them lor safe keeping; and the sayie 
evening the two bon/es, with their fellow priests, sat down to 
an excellent supper of roast duck. 

" T he Chinese are remarkably free Irom bigotry , and although 
when their religions and philosophies were first taking root there 
was the usual amount oi quarrelling and strife, the unanimity of 
to-day is so complete tluit Taoist and Buddhist priests are able 
to share a temple in perfect harmony This excessive religious 
toleration lias been taken to indicate an utter indifference on the 
pint of the Chinese to all matters connected with their spiritual 
welfare There is, liowevei, another point of view which seems 
to offer a more satisfactory solution, and one which is in better 
accordance with the universal instincts of human it) In judg- 

ing of these questions, one must recollect the immense antiquity 
of the faiths and moral codes which have been enumerated ns 
dominating the society of Chinn Confucianism and Taoism havo 
been established lor twenty-four centurvis , and as the former 
was based upon the teachings of the most ancient philosophers, 
whose writings were collected by Confucius And simply given 
out again m an alteied form, the traditions of three thousand 
years before Cliust may lie said to have been transmitted to 
posterity through this system of ethics To these traditions the 
Chinese have remained faithful One man may call lnmself a ( 
Buddhist, another may profess Taoism or he a follower of Con- 
fucius , but all saci ificc to Slmngti, 4 the Supreme Lord qf 
Heaven, and peiform with untiring devotion the ancestral lites 
It is not therefore so much that the people are incapable of at- 
taching themselves with aidour to the particular sect to which 
they nominally belong, hut that they cling pertinaciously to the 

* 0 n the authority of Professor Max Muller aud th| late Professor Legge, 
Shangti hits beeu remlorod 111 English is " God ” 
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ancient religion which formed the creed of their forefathers m 
remote antiquity. This would explain the apparent indifference 
of the Chinese towards the nominal creeds of their country, and 
intelligibly account for the absence of any real sectarianism 
anpjngst them Though why missionaries should he shocked, 
and their religious principles violated, by the contemplation of 
Chinese sects living in peace and harmony with each other, it is 
difficult to understand -Are altercations and recriminations to 
be considered the only signs of the true spirit of religion ? 

For two hundred years people have incessantly squabbled 
about the signification of the ancestral cult. Some have main- 
tained that the Chinese* actually worship the ghosts of their 
forefathers, and that the kotow before an ancestral tablet is 
an Act of idolatry Others, on the contrary, have asserted that 
there is no more idolatiy in bowing to the shade of a great- 
grandfather or burning a paper coat to liule lus nakedness m 
the next world, than tlicie is iu the Christian custom of placing 
flowers on a grave, or hanging up a photograph of the departed 
on the wall of jour chamber Tt is interesting, and perhaps 
not altogether uninstructive, to note that the latter view is 
shared by the cultural Chinese When Archdeacon Moule 
explained to a nmndaun the missionaries’ objection to the 
ancestral rites, the nmndaun replied : “ Sir, you are mistaken. 
Ancestral worship is not idolatrous It has not the high signi- 
ficance which you imagine. It implies merely a reverential 
and affectionate rite m memory of the departed, whom we desire 
# to serve in their absence as though they were Htill present 
with us.” 

It requires the subtlety of a theological mind to discover an 
act of idolatry in the simple manner m wluch the Chinese 
honour the memoiy of their ancestors. In every house there 
is a shrine on which the ancestral tablets are deposited. When 
a man dies, an iinpoitant part of the funeral is the ceicmony 
of fixing up his mcnioiial tablet. The genuflexions which are 
performed by the eWcst son on this occasion are no more than 
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those which respect would have demanded of him during his 
father’s lifetime There are two regular festivals every year, 
in the spring and autumn, when the whole family is reunited 
in order to revere the memory of the dead of former generations. 
T hese pe nodical fnnnly gatherings go a long way towards pro- 
moting^ that go od fe llowsh ip b etw een relations, which is for th e 
most part lepresented injjiis country by occasional quarrels a t 
funerals, baptisms, and weddings between estr anged uncles and 
cousins it is diftieult, theiefore, to understand on wlrnt ground - 
the majority of missionaries — then* are, happily, enlightened 
exceptions — objects to the ancestial cult, and it is certainly 
a fact that e\ cry impartial authonty who has expressed nil 
opinion on the subject, asserts positnely that so long as the 
apostles or Christianity insist on their proselytes abandoning 
this harmless act of rc\ eicnee the) will make no headway 
among the Chinese 
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XhsKicmaiiCH mai nly riBp oi]aibTo_foi Anti-Foroign Feeling— ’1 heir luttodui tion 
njjjijgirr'liy Baud — Tactlewa Attitude towards NafTie Customs— Chinese 
, Kvponence of Nations piofessmg Cliu&tianity— Tin I’olitunl Intcrfercmo 
of the Missionirics — Libellous Cm loons nl the literati - l’opulai Super- 
stitions — Outrage on National Conventions- 'ihe Tientsin Massacre — 
Complicity of the Authouties — Tho Outrages on the Yang-two ill 1891 — 
Kvidence of their being tho Woik of one Individual— Chinese Masses 
siarcoly to blame — Culpability of the Literati — Tit-for tat — Tin Cm* of 
/ the Dillii ulty 

A HUHXINO question, and oue which causes as inueli anviut) 
to the Treaty Powers as to tlio Chinese Government, is tho 
conduct of missionary Gntei prise m tho Middle Kingdom Tho 
missionaries who arc “subject to it Mantel higher than .my 
statesman or diplcftnatist of this woild,” have established them- 
selves in China and carry on then propaganda with tin almost 
reckless disrcgaid of international consequences It is im- 
possible not to pay a tulmte ol admiration to men who 
uii8oliishly lisk their lives lor the sake of obtaining com cits 
to their faith , and nowhere have so much courage ami 
devotion been displayed as by the nussiomuios in China 
Hut with thou lives they risk the cause uf civilization and 
the fact cannot be ovcilookcd that the manner in which the 
missionaries have been smuggled into the countiy against the 
will of the people, and the injudicious methods by which they 
have sought to establish their religion, are mainly responsible 
for the anti-foreign feeling which is so subversive of our 
interests m the Far Fast. 
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The presence of the miHSionanos m the interior of China 
is due to a trick which reflects little credit on its perpetrator , 
and although the latter was not an Englishman, we cannot 
deny having availed ourselves of the opportunity to profit* by 
a dishonest action Before the capline of Poking by the allied 
forces in 1860, treaties were in force by which English and 
French missionaries wore guaranteed the protection of the 
Chinese government when travelling m tho interior, and their 
right to acquire land for building purposes at the treaty ports 
fully recognized , but no mention wa^ made of any privilege 
of residence in the interior. There was, it is true, a loosely- 
worded danse in the Tientsin treaty of 1858, which allowed 
quibblcrs a loophole for the setting up of pretentious claims , 
but the Biitish government adhered lo Lord Elgin’s intention, 
when using the phrase “at the ports or at other places,” of 
applying tho words solely to the outlying districts of the treaty 
ports, where it might he convenient to acquire concessions for 
the establishment of foreign settlements Aftei the burning 
of the Summer Palace the treaty ol 1858 was ratified, aud 
supplemented by additional ai tides ft was on this occasion 
that u w French missionary, who h.nl been deputed to act as 
interpreter, introduced into tlie Ohineso tc&t a clause of Ins 
own, which ran as follows “It is, in addition, permitted to 
French missionaries to reqt and purchase laud m all tlie 
provinces, and to erect buildings thereon at pleasure,” 
Thisjinre-faccd Jjagury-was not discovered by the Chinese^ 
until it was practically too Into to utter an effective protest 
It is stated liy Lord Cur/on * that “ the British govern turn it 
professed its readiness to retire from a position which had no 
solid or legitimate foundation ” , but the fact remains that when 
the French insisted upon the lights they had acquired by fraud, 
we quietly participated in their privileges, as we were politically 
entitled to do by the favoured nation clausa Tho consequence 


11 Problems of the Fur E&at,” p 295. 
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of this is, that the foreign missions of lato years have practically 
been forced upon tho Chinese at the point of the bayonet , and 
their continued presence in the interior is a perpetual reminder 
to tho natives of tho humiliations inflicted on the Son of 
Heaven by the foreign barbarians at Peking 

But if the mode of their introduction was offensive to the 
Chinese, the missionaries’ tactloss attitude towards the cherished 
institutions of China exasperated the natives to the last degree 
It was demanded of every convort that lie should absolutely 
renounco the ancestral cult. To a Chinaman this meant not 
only breaking away from an ingrained and most deeply 
honoured custom, but actually involved excommunication from 
the ’family circle and tho destruction of every tie which 
connected him with those he loved. Tho whole of Chinese 
morality is bound up with tins strange and mysterious homage 
which it is the filial duty of every man to pay to his forefathers. 
Once destroy the cult, and the whole structure upon which 
Chrneso society rests would be pulled down, leaving the masses 
of the population in a state of moral anarchy Apparently the 
missionaries arc quite contented to pull down anything for the 
sake of obtaining a few proselytes , and as it has been said that 
the labours of statesmen arc clnefiy directed towards undoing 
the mischief created by philanthropists, it may also be repeated 
that a great amount of diplomatic effort m China, winch might 
lie more usefully employed, is wasted in a vain attempt to 
counteract the political harm done by these misguided en- 
thusiasts. 

Jn examining the causes of Chinese hostility to the presence 
of foreign missionaries, it may readily be surmised, to begin 
with, that a civilized community, possessing a splendid literature 
and a highly developed social and political organization, should 
view with the utmost resentment the establishment m tlieir 
country of alien societies with tho avowed object of upsetting 
their most cherished* institutions, and of introducing a strange 
religion. One must also recollect that the relations the Chinese 
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have lutl with the nations profcasing thin religion can acareely 
have convinced them of tlic desirability of the new doctrine. 
Commercial greed and a constant readiness to appeal to physical 
force are the principal characteristics which linve been, dis- 
played— m the eyes, at least, of the Chinese — by the men of 
the West. We talk in this couutiy of imperial interests, of the 
expansion of oui commerce, and of the maintenance of our 
lights, but one is sometimes apt to torget that these high- 
sounding phrases are expressed m less exalted language by 
people who are diflerently affected by the acts they imply 
The Chinese have hitherto judged us by our actions , and they 
cannot forget that the presence of the foreigner in their country 
is the result of violence, and has been brought about b^ the 
repeated humiliation of their emperors They see m our per- 
sistent dibits to gam a commercial footing in China nothing 
but the lust of gold, and a detei initiation to exploit the resources 
of the couutiy for no one’s benefit but our own We know 
that they arc in one sense, mistaken Our merchants naturally 
wish to open up trade foi tlioir own benent, but they arc well 
aware that they can only create a profitable market for tlicir 
goods in China by increasing the wealth, or purchasing power, 
of the native cousamci We cannot quarrel with the Chinese, 
however, for viewing our intentions ns purely one-sided and 
selfish , for we have given them little cause to think otherwise 
The Chinese were spoken of in the previous chapter as being 
extremely tolerant in religious matters. It must therefore Ijp 
thoroughly uudeistood that the objections of the central govern- 
ment to the Christian propaganda are basoil wholly upon 
political grounds, and touch no question of doctrine There are 
some missionaries who, hiking the noblest and highest view of 
their calling, cast oil all claims of nationality and, voluntarily 
placing themselves at the mercy of the people for whose spiritual 
welfare the) are ready to sacrifice life itself, refuse to appeal to 
their governments for protection in the hour of danger. But 
there are others— amongst whom are doubtless those whose zeal 
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is satisfied with laying biblcs on the seashore — who arc only 
too ready to invoke tlic aid of a gunboat on the slightest pretext. 
These appeals have to bo responded to , and consequently tho 
Chinese government remains under a perpetual threat of armed 
foreign intervention Besides this, must be reckoned the great 
influence which tho missionaries obtain over their converts 
The former are regarded in a great measuie as the emissaries of 
foreign governments, and any political influence which they 
may acquire is therefore regarded with the greatest suspicion 
and dislike by the Chinese authorities When it is seen that 
the principal object of thh missionaries is to root out the most 
ancient and revered national customs, these feelings aic natur- 
ally* intensified The foreigners, themselves, are m many cases 
foolish enough to interfere with the public functionaries on 
behalf of Christian converts who have been brought before the 
tribunals. Tt often happens, for instance, that a Chinaman who 
lias adopted the new faith and has consequently been compelled 
to break with tho family community, becomes involved in a dis- 
pute as to lus share of the inheritance, which he naturally wishes 
to take with lum. The disputants will perliaps bring the matter 
bofore a magistrate , and the nussionaiy, actuated no doubt 
by the best of motives, aud merely wishing to see fair play, puts 
in lus oar on behalf of his protege It is unnecessary to point 
out the consequences of such an act, or to dilate on the im- 
policy and tactlessness — to use no strongei term — of interfering 
with the course of justice — or injustice — in a foreign country , 
particulaily, one might add, m a country winch guards tho 
integrity of its institutions with such jealous pride as China. 

fticsc political reasons are not the cause of the popular 
antagonism to the missionaries The literati, who represent the 
ultra-conservative element in Chinese societj, have always been 
implacably opposed to Christianity, partly on account of the 
ill-advised campaign against the ancestral cult, and pailly be- 
cause the now faith* is the means uf introducing the hated 
foreigner into the Middle Kingdom It has been their constant 

M 
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ami, therefore, to inoculate the people witli a superstitious 
belief that the missionaries commit the most abominable atro- 
cities and practise all kinds of immorality. They are encouraged 
by the neutrality, if not by the secret approval, of the authori- 
ties, who always manage, when outrages have been perpetrated 
on foreigners, to avoid punishing those who weie the real insti- 
gators of the explosion The literati disseminate these calumnies 
by means of plncnids which abound in the most horrible blas- 
phemies and libels The Christian icligion is characterized as 
hog worship , an idea suggested to them by a play upon the 
words Tien Chu, winch the Homan Ohtliolics use to designate 
(«od, but which is unfortunately analogous in sound to a term 
which implies “ the celestial pig ” Missionaries are represented 
as gouging out the eyes of children or corpses, for the supposed 
purpose of utilizing them fm medicinal purposes ; or they are 
depicted in the act of vivisecting Chinese victims in order to 
obtain pints of the body winch arc stated to lie common elements 
of the Kiuope.ui ph.uiii.icop<ri.i In other pictures insinuations 
are made ol the grossest immorality 

These slanders are old enough , hut $iey serve the purpose of 
the literati wheuevei there is an auti-forcign not to he provoked 
After the Vnng-tse outrages m 1891, the Taotai of Wuhu re- 
poited ofliemlly to the authorities at Peking that charges had 
been made against the liussionaues of stealing the eyes of sick 
people that lie hud investigated the tiuth of the allegations, 
and had discovered in tlm ciypt of the church several corpses’ 
in which the eyes were missing. This fact is narrated by Herr 
von Brandt* 111 Ins essav on laird Cur/ou’s “Problems of the 
hnr hast , and the late (Tinman ambassador at Poking adds fhat 
during 1.1m negotiations with the Tsungli Yamen winch took 
place nl that period, ho could not disabuse 1ns mind of the im- 
pression that several members oE that enlightened Board were 
by uo means convinced of the unfounded nature oE the Taotai’s 

* “ Oitasiatische Fragen,” j> 167. 
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accusation To tlua day the Chinese lielieve that dn Miens 
eyeballs are extracted for the purpose of sensitizin'; photo- 
graphic plates. A lady who has lived for many ypars in the 
intpnor of China recently asked her Chinese servant, who had 
been in her service for a long time, if lie actually believed that 
Ins kind-hearted master and mistress — who were much addicted 
to photography — were so wicked as to use children’s eyes m the 
preparation of their chemicals , and lie was unahlc to deny that 
such was his inner conviction. It would have been thought 
impossible to give colour to such baseless charges , but as a 
matter of fact an impoitSiit rite of the Homan Catholic religion 
lias certainly provided the Chinese with some cause for suspicion 
When, namely, the last sacrament is administered to u dying 
convert, the iclatives are banished fiom the room Those who 
have had the curiosity to peep suireptitiously into the room 
have seen the pnests bending mystei lonsly over the sick mail , 
and tins fact, coupled with the European custom of closing the 
eyes of the dead, has undoubtedly bellied to beat out the 
libellous imputations of the literati 

would doubtless he better if moie circumspection were 
practised by the missionaries nt matters such as these , but one 
cannot blame theinjor failing to cope with the irrational, though 
often excusable, snpeistitious of the Chinese it is, however, 
another tiling altogether when they wilfully outrage the pro- 
prieties which are ingrained in the social life of China That 
# would be excessively injudicious, and very bad taste, m the 
ordinary travelling layman , blit in a missionary, whose first 
object should be to observe the customs and respect the 
prejudices of the people amongst whom lie lias taken up Ins 
residence, it is inexcusable. All these absiud charges of im- 
morality could never ha\ e been formulated, had not the mission 
societies of England, Amcuea, Sweden, and Denmark sent out 
large numbers of young women to China as missionaries These 
poor girls know nothing of the manners and customs of the 
country to which they are transported. They arrive, lull ol 
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zeal ami enthusiasm, eager foi the work of converting the 
heathen, anil arc dispatched to the mteuor in batches of ten or 
twelve, clad in Chinese dress and undci the escort of a man. 
No pm ceding could be more calculated to shock the modesty 
and violate the traditional usages of the natives It would be 
most improper for a wife to gatl about openly with her husband 
m a countiy wheic it is even considered indecorous for two 
intimate Inends to mention in < onvoisation the mere existence 
of a female relation. In the opinion of the Chinese the proper 
place for woman is the doniestn hearth, and no good is likely 
to come of taking her out of her splfcre , a lesson winch the 
men of the West aie learning bj bitter experience, llut for 
uninarued guls to tiavcl lound with a man is an outrage to 
morality Such highly indecent conduct can have, they tlnnk, 
but one meaning , and they do not need the cartoons of the 
litciati to point it out to them. Their own nunneiies and 
monasteries ha\e loi the most pail an eul reputation , and on 
that account they aie the more pi (-disposed to believe no better 
of the Chustiun missions, where uumaiiicd people of both sexes 
aie permitted to live undei one loof • 

Jly the spi eadmg of those calumnies — some of which aie 
not wholly unpistiliable if the piepidiees /if the Chinese be 
taken into consideration — the people have lrom time to time 
been egged on to the < omniission oi sue h outiagcs as the Tientsin 
massacre of 1870 The authonties had uvuiy warning on that 
occasion of the gatlicnng sloim Humours of an intended 
attack upon the missions weie m emulation for n considerable 
tune before the event actually look place , placards weie posted 
up, not only in Tientsin, but m vaiums other places as well, 
containing the usual accusations against the missionaries and 
openly thieatening them with violence, but notwithstanding 
these facts, and in spite ol the icprcsentations made to them by 
foreigners, the Chinese authonties lemamed supine and made 
no effort to prevent the outbienk In "the massacre which 
followed, twenty-one foreigners, besides a number of native 
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converts, were barbarously muidcieil. Subsequent investiga- 
tions proved that the outrage was ananged and earned out by 
organized bodies who must have acted with the connivance of 
the local authorities. The members of the fire brigades — which, 
as already stated, are under the orders of the merchants’ guilds 
— took a prominent part m the massacre. They were aided by 
bands of despeiados known as the Hunsmg Tze, and by soldiers 
and yainen followcis who were led to the attack by a Titu 
or major-general Tn spite of foreign protest the implicated 
mandai ins were permitted to remain m office foi tin cc weeks 
after the outiage , and flliu common people, seeing no punish- 
ment inflicted on them, were nntuially led to suppose that 
the 4i ct had been approved by the authorities at 1 ’eking At 
last, after piotiacted negotiations, the Chinese government con- 
sented to mete out justice to the guilty pnilies Sixteen 
murderers weie executed, aftei wards leceiving a state funeral, 
while their families were handsomely provided for by the 
government, an imperial edict was issued, in which the 
massacre was strongly condemned, and, finally , two principal 
mandarins were degruijpd from their posts, being ostensibly 
banished to Manchuiiu, hut m reality peimilled to return to 
their own homes The majoi -general, who was the principal 
offender, was allowed to go scot free 
The series of outrages which occurred m the Yang-tse valley 
in 1S91 was m point of cause and effect a mere repetition, 
though of a fortunately milder charactei, of the Tientsin 
^nassacre. Eiots broko out at nearly a dozen diileieiit places 
along the banks of tho river , but only at Wuhsneh did any lass 
of life occur The usual sequence of events precipitated tho 
general catastrophe Tho impetus to tho movement came fiom 
tho province of Hunan, which is the cenlio of conseivatism m 
China, and contains to tho present day the most violently anti- 
foroign population m the empire By means of inflammatory 
placards and cai toons of the grossest and most offensive de- 
scription, tho passions of the people were excited against the 
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Clmstuu missions The first outbieak occurred at Wubti, 
which is situated about fifty miles above Nanking on the Yang- 
tze river. Tiuni])cd-up charges of kidnapping children were 
made, and an infuriated mob broke into the mission-house and 
set lire to the building Tin* anival of some Chinese gunboats, 
which weie escorting a high official to his post up the rivor, 
fortunately put an end to tin* rioting before furtliei mischief 
was done Nanking was the ne\t scene of attack The 
missionaries warned beforehand l>y the authorities, were pblc 
to send thou wives and children to a place of safety in time to 
avoid the explosion which followed, resulting, as in the former 
case, in the total dcstiuction of their piopeity At Wuhsuoh 
nearly all the missionaucs were tempoiardy absent, leaving 
only one of their number and an English customs’ officer to 
protect the women and children. When the not bioke out 
these two men humid to the lcscuc of the latter, but they 
wore unhappily murdered while bravely attempting to make 
their way to the mission-house. Mr Gundry gives a graphic 
account* of the incidents which followed the attack on the 
foreign buildings, but it is only fair ^to remark, in the first 
place that the babies came safely out of the affray , and 
secondly, that, although the ladies appear to have Leon subjected 
to rough handling on the part of the mob, there were amongst the 
Chinese individuals who did their best to prolccL the foreigners 
from violence 

Later investigations by the Bntish minister at I’ekmg revealed 
the fact that the Yang-Use outrages were the work of a retired 
official, named Chow Han, living m the province of Hunan 
Evidence of this was furnished to the Tsungli Yamen, but 'die 
commission appointed by the Board to inquire into the niattei 
reported that the accused man was a haimless lunatic, and no 
steps weru taken to deprive linn of his liberty The only 
official who was punished in connection with the riots of 1891 


* 11 China 1 ’resent and Fast," ]> 213, ct tcq. 
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was a mandarin, who had attempted to save the lives of the two 
Englishmen that were murdered at Wiilisueh, anil who had 
been severely injured in consequenee The British government 
insisted afterwards upon his being reinstated in otfiee but this 
action could have only temporarily postponed the lum ot an 
individual who had made himself objectionable to the authorities 
at Peking. 

People who from time to tune read m the ncwspupeis of these 
attacks upon missionaries, and who have not laid leisme or 
opportunity to examine into their origin, are apt to cast tliu 
blame wholesale upou the Chinese populace, and to regard the 
outrages as evidence of their brutality and lack of civilisation 
The nussionaiy question is one which requites .1 volume to be 
thoroughly treated 111 all its aspects, and little more can be 
attempted within the limits of a single chapter than to indicate 
a few of its more important phases. But it is to be lioped that 
the faint sketch which has been given of the causes of Chinese 
hostility to foieign missions, will at least have contained 11 clue 
to the real aspect of the cuse. The leadei will have observed 
that in the commission of these acts of violence the masses of 
the people arc mere tools in the hands of the literary classes 
Superstitious to the last degiee, this phase of tin* national 
character lias been utilized by the literati as the foundation of 
a deep feeling of hatred and feat of foreigners It was found 
easy to till the credulous minds of the common people with nil 
kinds of absurd notions respecting the practices and evil designs 
• of the missionaries These stones ubout kidnapping and mutila- 
tion Lave been 111 circulation, it must be remembeied, fur many 
generations. The Chinese are as much brought up to believe 
111 them, as' our children are inoculated with conventional views 
about nil the common objects of thoir surroundings And then 
adherence to these fantastic ideas is fostered by observing the 
missionaries in the daily, commission of acts which, m the oj cs 
of Chinamen, arc hqinous offences against decorum The lire is 
therefore always smouldering, and it only needs the hand of 
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the agitator to kindle it into flame The outrages which are 
then perpetrated under these influences can only seem human 
and natural in the eyes of impartial-minded people, when it is 
recollected that the Chinese mob implicitly believes that it is a 
question of exterminating diabolical and inhuman monsters *ho 
are guilty of the most appalling crimes which devilish ingenuity 
could possibly devise. 

The guilt Ihuiefore falls upon the heads of those members 
of society who have been the direct means of deceiving the 
ignorant and superstitious, and who have wilfully incited them 
to outrage and violence Hut can altogether blame the 
literati for their action ? They might urge with an undeniable 
amount of truth that the means they employ to get rid of JLhc 
missionaries merely involve an act of retaliation Foreign 
intercourse lias been tin ust upon them by force of arms , and 
by the same violent methods they seek to rid themselves of tho 
strangers who have come to interfere with their institutions and 
to upset tlvevr political economy This is merely, of course, 
a moral side ot the question Tho Chinese government has 
chosen — 01, one should rather say, has been compelled — to 
enter into treaties by which the lives and property of foreigners 
have been guaranteed its protection. Treaties must be re- 
spected ; and although, as before stated, the' nght of residence 
in the interior was procured foi the missionaries by fraud, the 
Chinese authorities have nevertheless officially recognized that 
clause of tho Tientsin treaty, and it 13 therefore the duty of the 
foreign mmistcis at Peking to sco that its provisions are earned * 
out and respected 

But tho legal aspect of the case must not blind one to its 
real merits. The presence of missionaries m China, however 
laudable and high tlioir purpose may bo, is — under present 
conditions, at least— a standing obstacle to a better under- 
standing with Western nations. As f long as they insist on 
maintaining an offensive crusade against the ancestral cult, 
which is the very backbone of Chinese civilization, the natives 
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will remain implacably opposed to the presence of the foreigner 
It is not for a layman to decide whether the ancestral ntes 
be idolatrous or not, but when one remembers the constant 
disputes of the missionaries themselves on this point, and the 
fadt that many of the most enlightened amongst them (such 
as, for instance, the Rev. A. P Martin, D.D., who is president 
of the Tung-wen college at Peking) have been ablo to sec 
nothing objectionable in this Chinese custom, the conclusion 
can hardly be avoided that it would be quite possible to in- 
culcate the doctrines of Christianity without violating the 
national cult. If the .ancestral ntes necessarily implied a 
disbelief m a future state, one could more readily understand 
the, attitude taken up by the majority of the missionaries But 
it must be patent to cvcryliody that such is the reverse of the 
case. One might go further, and suggest that people who have 
been taught a higher reverence for the common relationships 
of the material world, would be the better predisposed to 
entertain a lofty conception of a Heavenly Father. But to 
whatever conclusion ono should be led on that point, it is 
abundantly clear that by maintaining their present attitude of 
uncompromising hostility to Chmose institutions, the mission- 
aries will only succeed in permanently defeating their own 
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Organization of Mauthu and Chinese Troops — General Gordon on Chyie.se 
Tai ticB — China’s Immunity from Whin— C onsequent Loss of Warlike Spirit 
—Military Text- Hooks— Quotations from the Wu Pei Clu — Sauud Prin- 
ciples of Strategy — How to ho Victorious— Failure to profit by Collision 
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Inadequate Pay— Ridiculous l)i ill— A Giaml Hi 1 view —Wholesale Peculation 
—Warnings to the Imperial Governmi nt— Necessity of Drastic Reforms 

Statisticians are quite as much at sea legardmg the numerical 
strength of tlie Chinese army, ns they are in regard to the 
population of the empuc The land forces are divided into 
two distinct armies. In the first place, tlioife are the Mancliu 
tioops, or Eight Hauliers, which arc stationed for the mo 9 t part 
in Manchuria. A corps of specially picked men, about four 
thousand strong, forms the imperial guard in l’eking, and 
Mancliu gainsons are maintained throughout the eighteen* 
provinces for the puiposo of repressing any inclination on the 
part of the Chinese to conspiracy and rebellion. Nominally, 
the Eight Bauueis consist of from two hundred thousand to 
three handled thousand men, but a third of that estimate 
more probably represents the actual force under arms. Secondly, 
there are the pro\ ineml tioops, which, are known as the Army 
of the (ireen Standard. Who can presume to number them 
111 the face ot the conflicting estimates, varying from three 
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hundred thousand to seven hundred thousand, which have 
from time to tune been put forwnid by different authorities > 


These forces are little more than a 
kind of local gendarmerie, whose 
functions are limited to keeping 
the peace amongst the populations 
of the various provinces When 
there is real business to be done, 
the “braves” are called out, and 
they form the miscellaneous Tabble 
with which Kurnpe Ipis become 
familiar during the hitter part of 
this century 

It is well known that the Chinese 
generals use military text-books, 
some of which were compiled 
centuries before the Chnstian ein 
licforo laughing at the idea of such 
antiquated tactics being employed 
in modern warfare, it is as well 
to recall the advice tefidered to the 
Chinese government in 1880 by the 
late General Gordbu at tho request 
of the authonties at Peking 


l 
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“He strongly advised them,” six a Lord Uur/on,* “to give up plnwng 
the game of scientific x»«xrfaie xvith foreigners, in which thev xxeie sure to 
• be beaten, and to adhere to the traditional niegnlai welfare tor which 
their aptitude* especially fitted them Skmmshes as against battle, 
breecli-loa'ding nfles as against big gun*, this was In* motto ot advice ’’ 

In the opinion of another distinguished lhilish ofhcci who 
has had great expoiiencc of the fighting capacity of the Chinese, 
the latter would have done far better in the Japanese war had 
they been armed with weapons which were familiar to them , 
instead of which, d efective armam ents of foioign manufacture, 
Problems ot the Far East,” p 330 
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for the use of which the majority of them had received no 
sort of training, were thrust into their hands at the last 
moment. 

In the early history of the Chinese race, military matters 
played the most important r6h amongst the affairs of state , 
and it was in those days of turbulence and conquest that 
China produced groat captains who are worthy of being 
ranked with the C.esars and Alexanders of the Western world 
But by degrees, as the aboriginal tribes were driven into the 
mountains and the advancing tide of civilization spread over 
the conquered territories, the art of \par became a secondary 
consideration, the vast masses of the people settled down to 
peaceful occupations, and tlio warlike spirit began to evaporate 
under the civilizing influences of industry and agriculture At 
the beginning of the Christian era the art of war became one 
of the four principal branches of knowledge , and the lapse of 
three or four centuries suiliced for it to degenerate into a 
humbler position among the fourteen divisions of philosophy. 
For fifteen hundred years China has enjoyed a remarkable 
immunity from wars , a fact which she principally owes to her 
geographical position. There have been civil wars and rebellions 
from time to time, and for many centuries the Tartar tribes 
beyond the northern frontiers gave a good deal of trouble to 
the Chinese emperors. But the areas affected by these dis- 
turbances were, it must be remembered, considerably restricted , 
and although large districts have been devastated and de- 
populated on occasions, there lias always been ample time for 
them to recover from the effects of the calamity 

The inevitable consequence of this long period of comparative 
tranquillity has been loss of warlike spirit, and the degradation 
in the eyes of the people of the profession of arms The 
military mandarin of to-day stands on an inferior footing in 
relation to his colleagues of the civil .service. He is regarded 
os a fighting machine, but not as an intelligent director of 
warfare. Taotical science is studied by the civil mandarins, 
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and it 18 chiefly they who are supposed to direct military 
operations in times of war Everything, as the reader must 
have seen, is m China subordinated to literary accomplishments, 
and with the same fatuity which they extend to all civil 
functions, the Chinese believe that a thorough knowledge of 
the classics, coupled with a theoretical acquaintance with the 
militaiy science of bygone ages, is the best guarantee of a 
general’s capacity. 

One may venture to predict that few tacticians of the most 
modern school would be disposed to quarrel with the excellent 
principles laid down in’ the Wu Pei Chi, which is the most 
celebrated and highly esteemed text-book of recent times 
Thfs is, of course, speaking comparatively. The Wu Pei Chi 
was written m 1021 , and would be considered a little out of 
date in European countries, but one must recollect that the 
Suu-tsc of the sixth century bo. and the Wu-tsc of the fourth 
century bc. arc, it' ail) thing, even greater authorities on 
military tactics than the more recently published Wu Pci Chi. 
A considerable portion of this latter woik consists, in fact, 
of quotations from tl*u ancient text-books , and no great 
deviation seems to have taken place from the principles laid 
down in them mono than two thousand years ago The second 
chapter of the Wu Pei Chi treats of the conduct of a campaign.* 

When the auny is in good condition, and there are abundance of 
munitions, proiunder, and money, the best thing for a general to do is to 
•promptly take the olleneive , in such a case attack and viotoiy \ull bo 
simultaneous It is the business of a commander to protect the 

property and the rights or his sovereign, conquest must be a secondary 
consideration It should be lus chief aim to guard the tow ns and villages 
of his sovereign and allies against destruction, and only when he has 
taken measures for tlieir security, may lie turn his attention to plans for 
attacking tlie enemy If u general possesses more troops than bis 
adversary, ho should either surround lum or institute an attack from 

* The quotations which follow arc translated from Heir von Brandt’s German 
rendering of the origins} Chinese text contained m his interesting little work 
“ Am deru Lands dee Zopfea," 
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different sides , but if he 1ms fewer, it will be neeesurv for lain to lake up , 
a position of nutural secunty and to avoid an engagement. . There 
are five attributes winch are indi«pen«able to a good general. He must 
know when to give, and when to uvoid, battle , he must understand how 
to utilize a numerical preponderance, and ulsn m what way a disadvantage 
in number* may be turned to account , he ought to be ns friendly towards 
the common soldiers as lie is with their officers ; it is essential that he 
should weigh all contingencies in the balaucc, both the manifest and the 
unforeseen , and he must lie sure of his sovereign's approval in all that 
lie undci takes If lie is possessed of these qualities, he nmy alwajsbe 
certain of victory 

These principles are reprinted in till! Wu Pei Chi from books 
more than two thousand years old, and the same antiquity may 
he ascribed to the following maxims of advice “if you 'are 
the weaker, entrench yourself, let the enemy tire lumself out in 
fruitless onslaughts, weaken him by well-timed sorties, and 
then burl yourself on linn Keep your troops together, in order 
that they may suppoit each other, should the enemy make the 
mistake of not keeping his troops together, hurl your full 
strength on Ins struggling divisions and attack them separately. 
That is the way to lead a small army to victory in the face 
of a supeiior force Deceive the enemy as to the object of your 
attack, lie will then divide Ins forces m or^er to be piotccted 
on all sides from assault, then bear down with your whole 
strength upon one point in his position In this way you will 
score a primary success, and it is (li Hi cult to recover from the 
eflects of a defeat Calculate your movements bo exactly that t 
) on will encounter and attack the enemy at a given moment, 
try to cut him off from his lcsorvcs, and to prevent one wing 
from coming to the help of the other. There are disadvantages 
in an army which is too large, a small, well-disciplined army 
under the command of a capable general is invincible, but the 
inferiority m numbers must be counterbalanced by superior 
strategy ” • 

Enough has been quoted, peiliaps, to shsw that the Chinese 
are by no means unacquainted with those fundamental 
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principles of practical warfare, without the mil of which — 
whether it be a question of manoeuvring the modem machinery 
of war or of handling antiquated battalions of archers — no 
campaign can be successfully undertaken Hut all the strategy 
in £he world will not help bows and arrows to prevail against 
Maxiui guns and repeating rifles This is n lesson which the 
Chinese have learnt over and over again, but pride, oilicml 
dishonesty, and obstinate conservatism ha\c proved obstacles so 
vast that practically no headway has been made against them 
Yet as early as 1841, when the first collision with a Kuropcan 
l'ower occurred, the Chinese rccciscd ample proof of the 
incomparable superiority of Western military and naval 
organization. Numbeilcss instances arc on record of the 
magnificent bravery displayed by some of the Chinese and 
Manchu troops during the opium war at that period , and the 
English were lost in admiration at the indomitable pluck with 
which men, most of whom were absolutely new to modern 
engines of destruction, and who were receiving their first real 
baptism of fire, stood up with tlieir antiquated and useless 
weapons against tlie leaden storm poured upon them by their 
antagonists But in spite of these examples of heroism, no 
serious stand could be made against the Europeans. Foi the 
most part the soldiers were mere rabble, who broke away and 
ran for their lives as soon as the first shot had been filed, tin* 
arms and ammunition possessed by tho Chinese weie practically 
useless, and the coast foititications were totally inefficient to 
"resist the artillery which was brought to bear upon them 

Even the capture of Peking by the allied forces m 18(50 
failed to pierce the thick hide of ntficiul conceit ami infatuation, 
although it was a repetition, with more pronounced results, of 
the many European lessons which had been inculcated on 
former occasions. Tho land forces of the Anglo-French ex- 
pedition consisted of 11,000 men, niul out of this total only 
eighteen were lost on the way to tlie capital Some years latei, 
when General Gordou cuished the Taiping rebellion with his 
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small but ever-victouous army, Li Hung-cliang, at least, began 
to grasp the necessity of military reform. But subsequent 
events have shown how little could be accomplished even by 
China’s greatest statesman agninst the prejudices and con- 
servatism of the official class. 

The chaos and disorganization of the Chinese army are 
accounted for by an array of more or less obvious defects in 
the entire military system. The sound principles contained in 
the military text-books have been alluded to for the mere 
purpose of showing that the Chinese science of war is not 
quite so contemptible as sonic critic^ would have us believe; 
but it is none the less plain that unless the most modern 
methods are adopted by the Chinese, they cannot hope to hold 
their own against Japan or the militant nations of the West. 
The revolution which such an attempt at military reform would 
entail will become self-evident when the causes of the present 
deplorable inefficiency are examined into There is, in the first 
place, the inadequatencss of the soldier’s pay. We have already 
seen to what a gigantic system of fiaud and peculation the 
short-sighted economy of the central government has led in 
the case of the civil officials , but there is no opportunity for 
the common soldier to supplement his pay. by robbing other 
people. He is therefore obliged to resort to the expedient of 
earning wages at some soit of honest employment, and the 
natural consequence of this necessity is that, as no man can 
serve two masters, the military duties go to the wall. The 
Chinese army is really composed, therefore, of labourers and 
peasants who give their Bpare moments — if they have any — to 
military exercises. One of the consequences of this is that 
when a body of troops has to be moved from one place to 
another, there is an immense delay caused by the necessity of 
each soldier first going home to prepare lus outfit and to arrange 
about the support of Ins family, or, it may be, to lure a 
substitute. Iu addition to this lack of adequate pay, must 
be taken into account the absence of any sort of reward or 
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pension for long service, anti the fact that no pi o vision or 
compensation is made for wounded soldiers or foi the families 
of those who have lost their lives in the service of their country 
A better class of soldier is attracted in times of wiu by the 
offer of higher pay, and the added piospect of plunder and 
prize-money 

A thorough drill is under these cncumstauccs out of the 
question; and the cveicises which an* indulged in are heltei 
calculated to de- 
velop a body of 
muscular athletes 
than an army of 
framed soldieis 
Playing catch with 
heavy stones, shoot- 
ing arrows at straw 
dummies when nt 
full gallop , march- 
ing on parade, blow- 
ing calls or signals , 
bawling words of 
command, are the 

a 

chief items of drill 
in the Chinese ami} 

There is little target- 
practice, because it 
fs considered a 
waste of money to 
expand powder and shot iu tunes oE peace, and jet in tin 
opinion of a Into German instructor the Chinese are veiy 
promising shots, being phlegmatic and possessed of excellent 
sight. Proper military manoeuvres do not take place, but 
there are occasional grand, reviews in the provinces, when ail 
imperial inspector of foices from Peking pays a visit of inspec- 
tion. Hue gives an amusing account of a review which he 
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witnessed in the province of Hupeh The soldiers weie armed 
with guns, bows, pikes, sabres, pitchforks, and saws fastened to 
the end of a long handle, as well as rattans, shields, and iron 
culvcrms, and every man earned, in addition, a fan and a pipe. 

At one extremity of the field there was raided, on a slight elevation of 
the ground, a platform shaded by an immense led parasol and ornamented 
with banners, streamers, and some large lanterns that did not seem parti- 
cularly lieceesaiy, as the enn was shining in lull splendour , hut perhaps 
they were intended to be symbolical, and to signify to the soldiers that 
they were in the presence of enlightened judges Tbc Inspector Extra- 
ordinary of the Imperial Armi, and the principal civil and military 
ninndarins of the town, were on the platforifi, seated in arm-chairs before 
little tables coieied with ten-thmgs and boxes tilled with excellent 
tobacco In one corner was a servant holding a lighted match ^ not, 
however, to fuu cannon with, but to light pipes , and at various points of 
the field wi saw formidable detached forts made of bamboo and painted 
paper Tlie moment arrived to begin A little culvenn tliat stood near 
the platform was filed off, the military judges covering their ears with 
their hands to protect them from the tiightful detonation , then a yellow 
flag was hoisted to the top of one of the forts, the tnm-tains eounded a 
furious charge, and the soldiers rushed together pell-mell, ntteung terrible 
cnes and giouping themselves lound the Hag of their company , then they 
seemed to lie trying to get into some sort of order, in which they were not 
very successful, and after that they had a mimic fight, and the melee, 
which was certainly the most elicit ive, soon followed It is impossible to 
imagine anything more whimsical and comic than the evolutions of the 
Chinese soldiers, they adv.ime, draw back, leap, pirouette, cut capers, 
crouch behind their shields, br if to watch the enemy, thru jump up again, 
distribute blows right and left, and then rnn aw in with all their might, 
crying 1 Victory 1 victorj ”* 

As the Chinese soldiei is neither ellicienlly paid nor propeilj 
drilled, it is small wonder that an army in China is little more 
than a disorganized rabble At the bottom of these abuses is 
the national curse of official corruption The higher officers 
legard the military service as a lemunerativo speculation which 
ollurs an excellent opening for business They maintain only 
a proportion of the prescribed number of soldiers, and pocket 
the balance of pay which ha9 been grantee] for the full strength 


* "The (Jhincso Empire,” vol l , p. 400, 
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This is done with the knowledge itnd connivance of thu highest 
officials, who participate in the fraud nnd share the plunder 
Many of the men intendud for military scivicc aie emplo) ed as 
farm, labourers to raise crops ior the support of the standing 
army, and by this means a further sum is saved which also 
finds its way into the pockets of the corrupt authorities. Not 
contented, however, with robbing the State of its proper com- 
plement of defenders, the peculation is earned to even more 
serious lengths than these. Lai go sums of money are granted 
by the exchequer for thg piuchase of modem munitions of 
war The niodux operatult here is to buy up quantities of old 
muzzle-loading guns, and to put them down in the lull as the 
latesf-pattorncd nlles , m tins way enormous sums are embezzled 
by the mandarins, and the army is provided with a lot of useless 
rubbish 

Li Hnng-clinng is not the only peison in China who has 
attempted to bestir the imperial govern men t to inihtaiy reform 
The authorities at Peking have been frequently warned by 
highly-placed officials and independent critics of the utter 
inefficiency of the preseift defensive organization. The Pehny 
(rfizetle of 2nd October, 1885, published a memorial by tho 
governor of I luimn/the most fossilized and conservative of the 
eighteen provinces, m which lie urged upon tho government 
the most sweeping changes Hu expatiated on the uselessness 
of maintaining a large, but totally unserviceable army, which 
synply drained the resources of the country to no purpose , 
and in proof of his osscitiou lie pointed out that at tho time 
of the outbreak of the Taipuig rebellion the rebels consisted 
of not more than two thousand men, whereas the standing 
army of tho province of Kwcuigsi nmouuted to twenty-three 
thousand men, to which were to bo added a local militia of 
fourteen thousand And yet these forces, numbering altogether 
thirty-seven thousand men, were unable to cope with two 
thousand rebels ' Tin? same deplorable state of affiurs existed, 
he declared, m the other provinces ; and he then proceeded to 
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point out some of the abuses to which the military system 
gave rise. 

The conclusions arrived at by the governor of Hunan are 
those which must occur to every person who has given his 
attention to the foregoing facts. Laige bodies of untrained 
and incapable soldiers are nothing but a burden upon the 
community * a source of useless expense m times of peace, ami 
of no value when war breaks out. It would be far better 
policy, therefore, to dismiss a poition of the men and reduce 
the number of ofheers, who are greatly in excess of what is 
needful A higher rale of pay coufd then be instituted, and 
there would no longer lie any necessity fot soldiers of the 
(rrccu Standard to laboui for the support of themselves’ and 
then families. This initial reform would bring others in 
its wake, and under the now conditions a sterner discipline 
could be introduced, and a higher standard of efficiency 
insisted upon. 

lint these changes are cleaily not enough. The governor 
of Hunan dared not go to the root of the evil and attack the 
whole system of administration, In oases such as this, reforms 
must begin from above The common soldier is, after all, 
only the victim of a conspiracy on the part of his superiors 
to defraud the State to the utmost extent , and no satisfactory 
results can be achieved until the most drastic measures luu e 
been taken to insure honesty and public-spintedncss amongst 
the military and civil mandarins. The founding of a military 
school at Tientsin some years ago has not borne fruit. The 
high military officeis, who simply regard their position as a 
means of personal enrichment, send their clerks and other 
subordinates instead of going there themselves , and the latter 
have found it more advantageous afterwards to obey the orders 
of their superiors, than to profit by what they had acquired from 
foreign instructors The latter are' entrusted with very little 
authority , and the consequence is thatf the results obtained 
by them are practically ml. Tins failure is of course trace- 
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able to the action of the Chinese themselves ; and all Kuropean 
experts who have had opportunities of forming an opinion 
seem unanimous in agreeing that the material for a first-rate 
fighting force is there The stumbling-block are the authorities 
at Peking ; and one is led to suppose that the Mam-hus aie 
afraid that an cliicienl Chinese army would be a constant 
danger to the present dynasty 
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EARLY INTERCOURSE Wiril l’llk WEST 

The Flint Uncords of Western Intcrcomsc — Unfavourable Impm-mons canned by 
the Advent of Portuguese Adventurers — The Causes of Chinese Hostility — 
Jealous Refusal of Foreign Assistance against Mancha Invasion-j-High 
Prestige of Jesuit Missionaries — First Appearance of the English — Merchants 
discouraged liy tlio Chinese — Shut up in the Foreign Factories — Spanish 
Massacre of Inoflcnsivc Chinese— Causes of Mutual Friction — First Diplo- 
matic Intercourse wit 1 Russia — Lord Macartney's Embassy — A Stone for 
Bread — Increasing Friction— Lord Amherst’s Mission — Malicious Behaviour 
of the Duke Ho — A Significant Present 

Tiie history of Western intercom so with China before the 
sixteenth century, when the great civih/ed empire of the East 
was practically re-discovcrcd by the Portuguese, is more or less 
a closed page There are indisputable proofs of Christian com- 
munities having nourished there before the seventh century of 
our era, a monument having been discovered at Singan-fu, the 
former imperial capital, which contains au inscription to that 
effect But beyond the settlement in China of these Historians, 
as they have since been ascertained to be, there was no diredt 
contact with Western couiiliics until Genghis Khun and Ins 
Mongolian hordes overrun Eastern Europe and opened up inter- 
communication between Asia and the West One of the first 
lay travellers m China was the celebrated Venetian, Marco Polo, 
who was so favoiuahly received by Kuhlai Khan, the first of 
the Mongol rulers, that he took up Vis residence m the Middle 
Kingdom for nearly twenty jears and ^ven held for a short 
time the office of prefect in an important city. But when he 
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returned to Europe after this long absence, and published the 
book of travels which enjoys world-wule populanty to tins day, 
his story obtained no credence It was regarded as an im- 
posture, and the truth of his assertions was only proved many 
generations latei, when tin* sea route to China had been dis- 
covered, and commercial enterprise brought nun chants and 
freebooters to the shores of the wealthy empire ut the Far East 

Unfortunately, it was eluelly from the conduct of these early 
Portuguese adventurers that the Chinese domed their first im- 
pressions of European civilization The first arrivals, it is true, 
made peaceable overtmesito the natives, and there seemed eveiy 
prospect of friendly trade relations being established between 
China and the West But the news of the lesouiees and 
wealth of the newly discovered market spread with great 
rapidity, and the adventurous spiut of the age sent pnvateeis 
and marauding expeditions into the Far Eastern seas A few 
years later Portugal sent an ambassador to Peking, but the 
Chinese, incensed at the violence winch had been committed by 
lus countrymen, sent him back to Canton, when* he was first 
thrown into prison, and^ finally executed In the meantime, as 
commerce docs not stick at sentimental trifles, the merchants 
pushed steadily on, trying to extend then privileges m every 
direction. The Chinese authorities, on the other hand, did their 
utmost to restrict the operations of the foieigners to Canton 
They were the more anxious to accomplish this limitation, as 
the European nfl-iall, who had sailed in the wake of tlm 
'commercial expeditions, were repeatedly foioing their way into 
tho interior of iho country and committing high-handed acts of 
pirflcy. By degrees, however, the Poitugucsc merchants settled 
themselves m Ningpo and Macao, besides occupying the Chilean 
islands. 

It is extremely interesting and important to note the effects 
of this first real contact* with a Euiopcan nation, because it 
servos as a reflection in miniature of the entire latei develop- 
ment of China’s foreign relations, and hugely indicates the 
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grounds upon which the Chinese hu\e founded their hostility 
to the West Theie is distinct pi oof that until excesses 
were committed by the Europeans the native authorities 
seemed willing to enter into commercial relations with foreign 
merchants The latter were not to blame, m the first instance, 
for the change of feeling occasioned by the unprincipled be- 
haviour of their piratical countrymen , though their subsequent 
conduct — marked on the one hand by insatiable greed, and on 
the other by a contemptible servility towards the native oilieials 
— encouraged the Chinese to treat foreigners with a not 
altogether undeserved disdain. Happily for the continued 
existence of foreign trade, it aflorded the local mandanns uu- 
i tvalled opportunities for robbery and peculation ; and to that 
cucumstancc one must ascribe the fact that the Portuguese 
were not driven out of the country 'oil account of thoir 
misdeeds 

Always anxious to ingratiate themselves with the authorities, 
the Portuguese offered, at a moment when the government were 
hard pressed by the Mancliu invaders, to come to their assist- 
ance with a corps of arqucbusiers, supplemented by trained 
natives. The coips was actually sent across country to Peking , 
hut no use was made of the pro tiered help Official jealousy, 
which found its outward expression m the statement that the 
Portuguese troops formed too small a body to be of any use 
against the Tartar soldiery, would not brook their emplov menl 
They were sent back to Macao hut the Chinese borrowed tlieii 
cannon, winch they utilized ns pattern guns for a number east* 
by them under the directions of the Jesuits 

At the time of the Mancliu rebellion the .Jesuit missionaries 
had established themselves m China for nearly half a century, 
mid weie m high favoui at court Their attitude towards 
Chinese institutions was such as might have been exjiected 
liom an enlightened order of Catholic fathers. To the ancestral 
lites the} offered no objection, being oylv careful to look 
upon their perfoiniance as au act of filial duty entirely devoid 
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of any religions significance So long as this attitude was 
maintained, the Jesuits were welcomed on account of their 
scientific attainments, which were of the greatest benefit to 
the Chinese The change of dynasty made no difference to 
their position, and the emperor Kanglu twice issued edicts 
in favour of the Christian religion But aftci Kanghi’s death 
persecutions broke out, which ended in the ultimate with- 
drawal of the Jesuits from Peking at the beginning of this 
century. The cause of this sudden break-up was the same 
us that which has already been described as lying at the 
root of Chinese hostility to the Chmtian missions of to-day 
The Pope chose to regard the veneration of ancestors as an 
idolatrous practice, and it was his active interference with 
the wiser and more tolerant views of the Jesuits which pre- 
cipitated the crisis, and at one stroke undid all the work that 
had been accomplished by the most capable emissaries of 
civilization who have ever enteted the Middle Kingdom It 
will thus be seen that tlieie was, for a time at least, a counter- 
balancing liiflucur-e at Peking But, unfortunately for the 
progress of foieigu intercourse, religions him splitting put a 
speedy end to the most promising lelations which have 
been enteicd into between China and a European country, 
and since the blow dealt by Papal mtciference, nussionaiy 
enterpusc, far from being a means of drawing the East and 
"West togethei in closei lelationship, lias been one of the 
pimcipal means of keeping them asundei 

The English intioduccd thenisuh es to the Chinese, if with 
bottei intention, at least 111 quite as unfortunate a niaiinei 
U 8 *their Portuguese predecessors In 1 G .‘’5 Captain Weddell 
appeared at Macao, in command of .1 few slops, with an 
introduction to the Portuguese govcuioi It may naturally 
lie supposed that this latter circumstance was a bad reconi 
mendation to the Chinese, and when the British \ cssels sailed 
up tho mouth of the Cunton nvci they were fired upon by 
the Bogue foits. Thereupon, the English commander returned 
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tlic lire, and ultimately captured the foits. In every respect, 
therefore, this pioneer expedition was a complete failure; its 
only result was the mscuption of England’s name in the 
black books of the Canton authorities Foi the following thirty 
yeais no fuithei entei prise was initiated fiom this country. 
In 1CG4, liowcver, aftoi the completion of the Manchu con- 
quest, a J’ntish expedition visited Amoy and brought back 
a small quantity of Fukien teu From that tune it was 
sought to establish tiade relations between China and this 
country , hut the dosue was entirely one-sulod, and the Chinese 
rcsoitod to e\oiy expedient they couJd devise for the dis- 
couragement of lliitish and othei ioieign merchants Thu 
latter weie, to all pi at tical purposes, shut up .is prisoners, in 
the foreign tactoi ics at Canton 

They had imposed upon them eight regulations, framed by the 
mandarins for their conduct, one of which etuctly prohibited the mtro- 
ducticn into the factory of European women, gnus, spears, or any arms, 
and another of which forbade them to row on the liver, or to take any 
exercise for pleasure outside the factory grounds Neither wem these 
rules allowed to be treated as dead letters On the ihghlest infraction of 
them the trade was i topped, and safTiuent prepare was brought to hear 
to compel compliance * 

An important factor in the foreign situation must not be 
ovci looked While the Portuguese were beginning to establish 
themselves on the mainland of China in the sixteenth century, 
a Spanish expedition took forcible possession of the Philippine 
islands, which foi a long period had been in close commercial 
touch with the Cantonese mei chants A considerable expan- 
sion of trade resulted from the occupation of the Spaniards, 
and Chinese settlers were atti acted m such numbers that 
within a few decades they outnumbered the Europeans m the 
proportion of twenty-five to one It was undoubtedly to the 
presence of this sourco ol cheap labour tluit Manilla’s growing 
prosperity was mainly due , but the Spaniards could only see 

r — ■ 

* Pruleshor Douglas, “ Society id China,” y 235 
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in this rapid increase of Chinese immigrants a formidable 
danger to their own existence. T hey the refore adopted the 
b rutal tacti cs, wh ich were pursued by their countrymen m 
Peru and Mexico, and massacre d ~EFic greaterpart of the defence 1 
l ess and innocen t Chinese^ This abominable outrage did not 
appear to exercise any deterrent effect upon the (‘unturned 
immigration from China, and it was not long before the 
Spaniards were confronted with a similar situation, to which 
they gave the same solution as before. The Chinese only 
encourage migration when it is a question of inducing the* 
inhabitants of an ovcr-fiopulatod distuct to settle in a neigh- 
bouring province which has been devastated by war or some 
other cause, hut it is not regaided as a lcspcctablc thing foi 
people to leave tlieir country for the purpose of adopting 
another Tn this circumstance one must seek for an explana- 
tion of the fact that the Chinese authorities did not bestir 
themselves to avenge the cold-blooded massacre of those who 
had voluntarily expatriated themselves , but it must not be 
s upposed on that account that they were not lmpicsscd Ip the 
b arbarous conductof the men of the West. _ 

Rapine, murder, aud a constant appeal to physical Juice, 
chiefly character ized the commence ment o f Europe’s commercial 
i ntercouise with* China. On the other hand, it must he 
admitted m justice to those who — like Captain Weddell — visited 
the sea-hoard with peaceable intentions, that the presumptuous 
conceit and intolerant attitude of the native officials m a great 
measure excused the reprisals to which the foretgncis weie 
goaded. At the same tune one must not loSe sight of the fact 
that the initial reception of the first Portuguese ai rivals was 
marked by cordiality aud good understanding , and it was not 
until they had fully earned the title, tiiat the Europeans 
acquired the disagreeable appellation of “ foreig n _do\ ilq , ’* In 
the eyes of the Chinese the g oal at which all Western barbarians 
aimed was war an^jl robbery , and the idea was strengthened by 
the behaviour of the Dutch, whose first appearance at Macao, 
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shortly after the Portuguese had settled themselves there, was 
the signal for a scrimmage between the tuo'Kmopean Poweis, 
prompted by the rapacity of the former and the determination 
of the latter to warn all new-comers of!’ their preserves. 
Finally, the Dutch obtained a concession to found a colony in 
the island of Formosa, and to their presence was attubuted, 
during the reign of Knnghi, the local insurrection against 
Chinese authority. The charge was unjustly made, blit it 
serves to show the kind of impression which "Western enterprise 
had not unnaturally made upon the government of Churn. 

It was not until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
that diplomatic relations vveic entered into lictwcen the 
Russians and the Chinese. Thcic were two abortive missions 
sent by the formei during the latter half of the pioccdnig 
contuiy, audience being refused to them as the envoys refused 
to perfoim the kotow, a cereniotiv which consists m kneeling 
tin ice and knocking the foichead in the dust nine times The 
ambassador sent by Peter the (heat m 1719 was, however, 
liioic complaisant Jly oidei of the ciupcioi Kanglii, one of 
the Chinese imuistcis kotowed befoie the Tsar’s letter, and 
M Ismalof! then ofleicd no fuithcr op]>osition to the per- 
forinniieo ol the same prostiatmns in the imperial presence 
lint uolwillistaudiiig the flattcimg leception wlucli was accorded 
to the Itussian envoy, and in spite of the pcinussion which was 
obtained by him to leave Ins secretary, De Lange, as diplomatic 
agent at the couit of I’ekmg, no advantages accrued from the 
embassy. On hearing the glowing accounts of Ins oiivoy, 
Peter dispatched a caravan to open up tiade relations with 
Northern China , but when it arrived in 1 721 it met with" a 
hostile reception, and De Lange, who on account of the 
emperor’s illness was exposed to the hostility of the mandarins, 
was shoitly afterwards expelled from the capital, and it was 
intimated to him that in future all trade intercourse would be 
restricted to the frontiers. t 

The first Jlritisli embassy was sent to Peking in 1792. There 
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were many circumstances winch made it desirable that a 
representative of British interests should visit the capital. 
Our trade had developed to a considerable extent, but the 
grievances and disabilities of the English merchants weie 
constantly increasing, and they were practically at open war 
with the authorities at Canton Envoys fioni othei nations 
had been sent to Peking, and it was felt that the Bntish, who 
were near neighbours of China in the East, ought to have a 
representative at the Chinese court An able ambassador was 
accordingly dispatched m the person of Lord Macartney, who 
met with a courteous reception on the pait of the mandarins 
and was conducted to Peking m state, unaware of the fact that 
lie was preceded by banneis piochiiming linn to be a tribute- 
bearer from England TTeie a wrangle occurred as to the 
ceremonies that were to be observed on the mtioductiou of 
the embassy to the emperor At first Loid Macartney ilatly 
refused to kotow ; but he afterwards oflcred to do so, on 
condition that a high official of the Chinese government should 
make the same obeisance before a picture of George III 
The emperor lfien Lung happened to be absent at Jebol 
beyorrtl die Great Wall, and the quart el about etiquette was 
haply interrupted by the arrival of an impel ml message inviting 
the ambassador to jom the court. As soon as Lord Macartney 
had accomplished this journey the subject of the kotow was 
revived, but the British plenipotentiary remained obdurate, 
and in the end lie was permitted to an audience on the under- 
* standing that ho should pay the same respected salutations to 
the empeioi that he would to Ins own sovereign 

The audience took place at sunrise m the guldens of the 
imperial residence The aged monarch was earned in his 
palanquin by sixteen bearers to his tent of impeual yellow. 
There he mounted a throne, and Loid Macartney, conducted 
to the steps by the master of the ceremonies, knelt upon one 
knee and presented the omperoi a casket set with diamonds 
containing a lettci fiom the king of England. When the royal 
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presents had been tendered, the British envoy received in 
return the gift of a stone sceptre, which may be said to 
constitute nil that he succeeded in getting out of his mission. 
From a practical point of view the latter was a dead failure. 
Lord Macartney had been sent to Peking for the purpose of 
obtaining some concessions as to the conduct of foreign trade 
which would make the position of the merchants more bearable 
llut although his embassy was received with the utmost civility 
and treated with every consideration, lie was sent back emptv - 
hamled, pave for a stone sceptre in lien of the bread for which 
he had undertaken the costly and tediaus enterprise. 

Kien Lung’s reply to George III really amounted to a snub. 
He refused to extend the privileges of the British merchant* to 
any other port besido Canton , he rejected the proposal that an 
English diplomatic representative should reside permanently 
at Peking, and he warned the king that unless he complied 
with the celestial regulations his ships would be driven away 
from the coast altogether. “ Let us therefore live in peace and 
friendship,” he concluded, “ and do not make light of my words.” 
One point, however, was conceded by the^ emperor which showed 
a real disposition to ameliorate the condition of the foreign 
community at Canton. The viceroy of Kwangtung was super- 
seded by a prince of the imperial blood, who’ was stated to be 
umpired with the kindliest feelings towards foreigners ; and 
this beneficial change of government was brought about before 
Lord Macartney had taken his departure. 

The hopes kindled by this new aspect of affairs proved to be 1 
more or less delusive It is true that the newly-appointed 
viceroy exhibited on several occasions his goodwill towards the 
/English ; but the increased importation of Indian opium against 
the wishes of the authorities created a great deal of irritation, 
which was largely augmented by an unfortunate affair in 1800, 
.when a Chinese was fired on and wounded by a British sailor. 
A letter from the empoior Kiaking in lg06 to tho king of 
KMgland, which described the English as “ beholding from afar 
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the glory of our empire and respectfully admiring the perfection 
of our government,” may be taken as a sample of the attitude 
towards Europeans persisted m by the Chinese authorities And 
when a British squadron occupied Macao two years latci, in 
ordeV to save it from falling into the bauds of the French, 
the English were told to repent and immediately withdraw, 
a request which they meekly obeyed liom motives of erroneous 
diplomacy The effect of this blundering retieat was an assump- 
tion on the part of the Chinese that they had beaten the English , 
and to commeinoiatc the incident a monument was erected at 
Canton. After this, th^igs went from bad to worse The 
emperor Kinking was known to be bitterly hostile to the 
obnqxious foreigneis, and insults to and assaults upon the 
Europeans became of frequent occurrence Tn 1815 strong 
representations were made to the Ihitish government as to 
the advisability of direct negotiations with I’cking, and it 
was decided to send a second embassy to China. 

Accordingly in the following year Lord Amherst arrived m 
the celestial empire, and was conveyed to the neighbourhood of 
the capital in baigcs winch bore the announcement that he had 
come ^s a tnbute-beai er to the Son of Heaven. The journey 
was characterised by mtci mumble altercations as to the cere- 
monies to be observed on pioseiilulion Loid Amherst, like 
his predecessor, refused to kotow unless the same number of 
prostrations weio made by a Chinese of high innk lieloie the 
picture of tlio English monarch. The duke Ho was scut to 
meet him half-way, and tiled to overcome lus scmples by the 
declaration that Loid Maeaitney bail actually kotoweil on tlic 
occasion of lus audience To tins falsehood Loid Amherst 
replied that he hail in lus suite a gentleman who had been 
present at the ceiemony m 1792, and that lie w r as peifectly 
aware of wlint bad taken place On arming at lus destination, 
Lord Amherst was linuicdjalely sent for by the empeior. He 
was dusty from travelling, hungry, and ill with ague It was 
impossible for him to enter the imperial presence in such » 
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condition, and lie begged that the audience might he postponed 
until he had had time to rest and make himself presentable. 
The duke Ho thereupon seised him by the arm, and attempted 
to force him before the emperor , and when this plan failed, he 
went in himself and informed his sovereign that the European 
i ef used to obey lus summons . The result was that Lord Amherst 
and his suite weie uucciemouiously bundled out of the palace, 
and compelled to leave without seeing the cinperoi at all. 

The whole failure of the expedition must be attributed to the 
malice of the mandauns, and in paiticular to the duplicity 
of Ho Kung. It was undoubtedly bis intention to fling the 
ambassador down before the emperor m an involuntary kotow, 
and subsequent events showed that Kinking had been deceived 
as to the real oil cumstauccs of the case. Messengers weie 
dispatched begging the ambass,uloi to leturn to Poking. To 
this icq west Loid Amhcist naturally dunum ed; but lie foi- 
wauled to the emperor the royal presents that he had brought 
lor him, ami received in exchange the appropriate sceptic of 
stone which had sj nibolizod the flints of the former expedition 
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A New Situation — Lord NapioFH Appointment — 1 lie Opium Question — Heal 
Motives of the Chineao Government High handed l’nxiculings or Com 
liiiasinm-r Tan Ai rival of a llntisli Force — ( 'him sc Blill Annexation ot 
Ifbng Kong- Operations on the Vang tee — The Tieaty of Nanking — Re- 
newed Friction — The Alfair at Fatshan— The “Arum ’ Incident —Lord 
Elgin’s Expedition — Capture of Canton — Thie.ileiied Advanco on the 
Capital— The Treaty of Tientsin — Chinese Double-dealing — British Repulse 
at the Taku Foits— The Anglo-French Expedition— Treacherous Capture 
of Englishmen— The Binning of thi Summer l'alacc —Tieaty ratified— 
British Embassy established at l’ekmg 

In spite of the disabilities under which the fmcign trade wits 
earned on at Canton, awl notwithstanding the peculations of 
the lnahdanns, its proportions incicascd dm mg the yews winch 
followed the failure of Lord Amherst’s mission Hut in 18,‘U 
an event occurred which completely changed the situation. 
At that date the East Tndia company’s monopoly of tnule with 
China expired, and it was decided by the Home government 
that an official should be scut out to Canton to superintend 
tfie conduct of British trade The appointment of Loid Napier 
to tins post roused the Chinese authorities to the highest pitch 
of fury, which was not allayed by the conduct of the new 
superintendent The East India company had alw ays humoured 
the native officials m every possible way, ami had been con- 
tented to put up with a grant deal of humiliation foi the sake 
of pecuniary gam. But Lflrtl Napier, as the lepicsentative of 
Ins sovereign, took tAi altogethei diileient tone Instead of 
approaching the authorities m the orthodox nianuci hv petition- 
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ing them through the hong merchants, he attempted to put 
himself in direct communication with tho viceroy. The latter 
refused to hold any sort of intercourse with the “outer bar- 
barian" , and the result of the Entisli official’s persistent efforts 
to gain his point was a total sus])cnsioii of the foreign trade 
and an ellectual boycott of the Europeans, who were shut up 
in the factories and deprived of their servants. Ill-health 
ultimately compelled Lord Napici to withdraw to Macao, where 
lie died, it is stated, chiefly from vexation, and without having 
accomplished anything beyond the increased lmtalion of the 
Chinese * 

It is not necessary to ontei into the merits of the opium 
question, which was made the scapegoat of snhsequent events 
To institute a discussion ns to the iclative injuriousness or 
innocence of the drug, which is always tempting to the argu- 
mentative, would bo to waste time over side issues It is 
generally allowed that although the Chinese were sincere m 
their desire to get nd of the foreign trade, they merely pitched 
upon the opium tialhc m paiticulnr because it afforded un- 
rivalled opportunities for dialectic con/aoveisy. The question, 
therefore, is not so much whether we had a light to fence a 
deleterious drug upon the Chinese against the wishes of their 
government, but ratliei if we were justified in compelling them 
to trade with us at all There is a great deal to be said on 
both sides ; hut it is a point which nmy well be left for the 
individual to decide for himself As to the fact that we did . 
i nch by inch, force coniinerci.il relations upon a country whic h 
desiroa to remain closed to the outer world, there can be no i 
doubt. Ail excuse is Touud m the suggestion that Clnruf will 
benefit quite as much as ourselves through being opened up to 
Western trade , but it can readily lio understood that the 
official classes of that country think themselves competent to 
judge m the rnattei, and actively resent having the opinions 
of foreign nations, whom they cannot suspect of disinterested- 
ness, imposed upon them in this fashion. 
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As regards the opium trade itself, one should remember that 
the English were not the means of introducing the drug into 
China. For centuries the Chinese had themselves cultivated 
the poppy, and Indian opium found a ready sale, not as a 
novelty, but on account of its being superior to the native- 
grown article The Chinese government took up the question 
of opium importation when it was discovered that the country 
was being drained of silver to pay for it A memorial to the 
throne in 1 833 rev ealed the fact tliut neatly sixty million taels 
of silver had been sent out of the country within eleven years,* 
and it became evident that if this exportation of the piecious 
metal were allowed to continue China would speedily be 
reduced to bankruptcy This was the immediate cause of the 
decisive action which was taken in 1839 , and although 
hostility was chiefly directed towards the opium trattic, it 
should be recollected that the latter constituted by tai the most 
important branch of trade while offering at the same tune a 
ready target to the opponents of foreign commerce, and that the 
ecouonucal objections which were held m regaid to the impoitu- 
tion of opium applied equally to trade m general with Western 
countrtfcs 

Coniuiissiouci Lnj wns sent to Canton for the avowed purpose 
of puttuig an end to the illicit trade m opium, but it is 
obvious that the object of Ins mission was to duve away the 
foreign merchants altogether He pioved to be a man of 
unbounded energy and resource His first act was to demand 
tLe surrender within three days of all the opium stored by 
foreigners, and ho issued a proclamation forbidding the 
Europeans to leave Canton until lie bad ananged matters to bis 
satisfaction. A thousand chests were given up to be deslioyed , 
but this did not satisfy the commissioner, who demanded of 
Captain Elliot, the official successor to Lord Nupier, that the 
whole of the stores possessed by tho foreign community should 

D, C Roulgar, “The llutorj of China, " vol u , p 68 
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lie surrendered The merchants nt tlmt moment appeared to bo 
m imminent penl, they were shut up in their factories 
surrounded by armed Chinese, and entuely out off from 
possibility of protection In those circumstances Captain 
Elliot called upon them to comply with Lin’s request, and the 
result was that twenty thousand chests, valued at moro than 
two millions sterling, were handed over to the authorities and 
destrojed. The commissioner did not, however, stop here 
Other ami more nutiageous demands followed upon this whole- 
sale confiscation of property, and it was threatened that, the 
sale of opium being a penal oflcncc ill China, sixteen Europeans 
who won* accused of being implicated were liable to be 
executed in coufounity with the laws of the country. It was 
clear that the lives of foreigners wore no longer safe nt Canton, 
and the majority of the merchants icticatcd to the Portuguese 
settlement at Macao. Foieign trade was virtually suspended, 
and the crisis entered upon its most acute phase 

The absence of a i’.ntisli warship had encouraged tlie Chinese 
to proceed to the most extreme lengths , but the arrival at this 
juncture of two Jiritish meu-of-war pvt a different complexion 
upon the course of events Hostile collision was inevitable, 
and the sinking of four junks m November, 1 839, embittered 
the situation. Things had become intolerable , anil the 
Chinese, who had no knowledge of the military and naval 
lesources of the Power they were defying, issued an edict 
forbidding llntish subjects to i cumin upon Chinese territory. 
It wns therefore resolved to give them a lesson , and a fleet, 
accompanied by transports with four thousand soldiers on 
board, arrived at the mouth of the Canton river in June of the 
following year The futility of confining operations to the port 
of Canton soon became apparent, and it was decided to occupy 
Cliusan ns a base for more extended action After this move 
the fleet sailed to the Pei Ho, wlifirc negotiations took placo 
between Captain Elliot and Kishcn, the governor of the 
metropolitan province, who persuaded the English officer that 
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matters could be more speedily iul|usted if lie icturned to 
Canton. This turned out to be a mere iufc to get the 
barbarians away from the neighbourhood of Peking , and after 
endless procrastination, the llntish force onco more took the 
offensive and cnptuied the outer Boguc foits with considerable 
loss to the Chinese. The immediate result of this action was 
the annexation of Hong Kong, to which troops were im- 
mediately transferred from their quarters at Cliusan. 

With extraordinary fatuity, however, the emperor Taoukwaug 
continued to issue instructions for the annihilation of the 
foreign barbarians ; and 1 as fast as one commissioner failed to 
cairy out the imperial orders, he was recalled to be dealt with 
by*tlie Board of Punishments and superseded by another. Xo 
reliance could therefore be placed upon the pledges of an 
ollicial who would pay with his head for nny concession granted 
to the foreigners. But with the advent of Sir Henry I’ottinger, 
,i distinguished Anglo-Indian officer, who was sent out as 
plenipotentiary a few months later, a more vigorous policy 
was adopted by the British. The scene of action was rapidly 
transferred to the regipn of the Yang-tse. Amoy, Cliusan, and 
Chifiliai weic captured on the way, and having effectively 
occupied Ningpo, successful uttucks were made on Shanghni 
and Chinkiang. But it was not until measures had been 
taken to bombard the ancient capital of Nanking, that the 
Chinese authorities were brought to their senses, and sent 
envoys to make terms with the enemy A treaty of peace 
was signed, by which a war indemnity was to be paid, five 
treaty poits (including Canton) were to be opened to foreign 
trrtxle, and the governments of Great Britain and China pluced 
upon a footing of equality. 

The defects of this convention soon became apparent Its 
terms were far too general and indefinite to secure that the 
spirit of the agreement should be earned into effect. In any 
case there is no doubt, consideung the temper of the Chinese 
government at that tune, that no conditions, however explicitly 
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stated, would have been respected by the mandarins But 
it is equally certain that if distinct provision had been made, 
firstly for the legalization 01 abolition of the opium trade, 
and secondly, for the establishment of a diplomatic representa- 
tive at l’ehing, a great deal of valuable time would have been 
saved, and in all probability many hostile acts averted It 
can hardly be supposed that the failure to include these crucial 
points was an oversight on the part of the British plcm- 
potcntiaiy , but it is equally dillicult to surmise the grounds 
of their omission. The treaty of Nanking was foinially ratified 
by Keying, the imperial counmssionci' appointed foi the pur- 
pose of ai ranging the settlement of China’s foreign relations, 
at Hong Kong, m «Tuly, 184:1 Consuls were established, at 
the tieaty ports, and a coimneni.il modus titcnth was drawn 
up on paper But tin; grievances of flic foreigners remained 
exactly the same as heretofore Excuses were made for keep- 
ing the city gates of Cauton closed against the barbarians, 
the mandarins refused to cntei into official lelations with the 
British autlunities , and the policy was continued of inciting 
the Cantonese loughs to commit onli.iges on the hated Kuropeans. 
If anybody continued to liniboui the least doubt as to 1 the 
genuine and earnest dosne of the Chinese government to 
get rid of all foreigners ami close the Celestial Empire to 
the nations of the West, this persistently hostile attitude m 
the face of overwhelming foiee must have dispelled any linger- 
ing tract's of it 

In 1847 an unfortunate allan oecnried which seived to bring 1 
about the crisis that had long been blowing Some English- 
men, tired of being confined to the factories, made an excursion 
up the river to a manufacturing town called Fatshan. By 
doing this they placed thumselvcs outside the pale of pro- 
tection by the Chinese authorities, who had expressly laid 
down that no foreigner should be permitted to quit the treaty 
ports and enter the forbidden land The natives of Fatshan 
had never seen European faces bufoie, and it is to be feared 
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that the first view did not exercise upon them the pleasing 
influence winch their owners may have been led to anticipate 
The impulse was to throw stones and lowle, and the English- 
men paddled back to Canton amid a hailstorm of missiles 
hurled by the mob from either bank The chivalrous 
behaviour of a mandarin on this occasion deseivcs particular 
mention He insisted upon accompanying the pelted ex- 
cursionists until thoy had reached a place of safety, anil is 
reported to have said to the Englishmen “ Follow me closely , 
my body shall seivo you as a shield”* Sir John Uavis, who 
was at that tune governor of Hong Kong, chose to ti eat this 
aflair us an outrage on foreigners for wlueh the Chinese 
authorities were to be held responsible ; and he retaliated by 
seising the lioguc forts and making a threatening demonstra- 
tion before the city of Cautou To this physic.il argument the 
Cantonese were obliged to yield, and the concession was 
obtained from them that resident foreigners should be per- 
mitted to uudeitakc journeys into the eountiy, pimided the 
duration of their absence was limited to twenty-tom liouis 
Tho second war with China aiose nominally out of an 
incident winch occurred in October, 18.10, when some manda- 
rins bourded the Art ow, a vessel flying the Hutisli flag, and 
captured her crew The, proceedings of the JJiitish pleni- 
potentiary, Sir John Howling, on tins occasion weie considered 
so high-handed that they hinughl about the defeat of the 
Palmerston government m the House of Commons, on a 
•resolution of Mr Cobden condemning the prime minister's 
Chinese policy. The case put fonvmd by Commissioner Yell, 
the* viceroy of Kwangtung, was that the Airow was a Chinese 
vessel, manned by Chinese, and native owned, that she was 
engaged m illicit traffic, ami that she had no right to the 
protection of the British flag, the time limit of hoi legistiy at 
Hong Kong having expired ten days before the occurrence 

• 

*D U Boulger, “The History of Chum,” vol n , p ISO 



complained of. The answer to these facts — for such they 
proved to be — was the destruction of all the Canton forts and 
the bombardment of the city. It would certainly be acknow- 
ledged by judicial-minded people that, if the war of whieli this 
hostile proceeding was the initial act had been solely brought 
nbout by the Arrow affair, the nism Ml l could scarcely be 
regarded ns redounding to our national honour Hut it is 
impossible to read the lccord of those long ) ears of hopeless 
friction and Mini dibit at conciliation, without perceiving liow 
many causes combined to bring about the explosion which 
occiurcd in the autumn of 1856. Betides the difficulties and 
annoyances placed m the way of the merchants, the insecurity 
of life and property, and the insolent assumption of *the 
mandarins, there was the fact that the viceroy Yell openly 
repudiated the terms arranged by the imperial commissioner 
Keying and dcclured them to be invalid Theie was but one 
way of obtaining satisfaction, and if the Arrow incident was 
made the pretext for subsequent offensive action it was a 
regrettable blunder on the part of the British plenipotentiary. 

It was, m fact, patent to everybody that the policy of 
opening up China to the West could not bo successfully cnr/ried 
through until a severe lesson had been given to tlio Chinese 
The British government therefore decided' to dispatch the 
reinforcements which had liecn urgently demanded to Hong 
Kong, and to send out at the same time an ambassador of high 
rank, in older that direct negotiations might lie entered upon 
with the authorities at l’ekmg The appointment was con-' 
l'erred upon Ixml Elgin, who was supposed to combine great 
amiability with the necessary statesmanlike qualities. The 
British envoy arrived at Hong Kong m July, 1857, but lie 
had unfortunately been compelled to leave his regiments behind 
him at Singapore, in response to an urgent appeal from India, 
where the mutiny was m its first stages. It was not until the 
end of the }car that a sufficient forcev was available for 
offensive purposes ; and the Chinese were speedily apprised of 
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the energy of the barbarian, when once roused to action, by the 
cupturo of Canton and the transportation of the troublesome 
Commissions. Yeh to Calcutta, where he died m piibon two 
years aftcrwaids. 

Lord Elgin next proceeded to the Pei Ho, and after some fruit- 
less attempts at negotiation forced Ins way lip the liver to Tien- 
tsin, captuung without much difficulty Iho forts that impeded 
Ins piogress The emperor Hicnfung, thoroughly alarmed at 
the propinquity of the baibanans, sent two Munchu grandees 
to Tientsin with full powers to negotiate a treaty. The moment 
had at last nmvuil wile* the advantages might he proem ed for 
which England had expended so much ti ensure By long and 
bitter experience the English had learned the uttei impossibility 
of entci mg into satisfactoiy relotions with the local officials at 
the tieaty ports The whole object of Lord Klgm’s mission was 
tho establishment of direct iiiLcrcouisc at Peking by the oidiimry 
diplomatic method , it was the itnwn d'rtrc of Ins piesenee at 
Tientsin in ])io\imity to the Chinese metropolis Yet he enino 
away without having accomplished that object It was the 
one thing he had come to demand, it was the single point 
wawed by the euiporoi’s plempotcnt lanes and left ambiguous 
In other respects the Tieaty of Tientsin has been called a 
favourable one , *hnt the experience of Lhe past should have 
taught the English that papci concessions mean nothing m 
the Celestial Elliptic, and that the only liope of making 
them respected is thiough the medium of a diplomatic agent 
acciedited to the court, who can, when occasion smses, jog the 
imperial memory by timely reminders as to the disagtecablu 
consequences of pledge-breaking 

The ratification of the treaty was anauged to take place 
twelve months later, when the question of an embassy at 
Peking was to be reopened. Lord Elgin returned to England 
with the diaft m luaposket, and the Chinese busily set about 
strengthening their position in the north and making the l’ei 
Ho forts as impregnable as possible When, in the following 
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>ear, Sir Frederick lirucc attempted to sail rip llie Foi Ho on 
Ill's w.i) to l’ekmg to exchange the replications of tlie treaty, 
it was discovered that the enhance to the mer was barred 
by iron stakes In the ensuing attempt to force a passage, 
the ilntish were severely repulsed by the Taku forts. The 
ambassador was compelled to return to Shanghai, and report 
to the Home government the failure of his expedition 
A joint Anglo-French expedition was arranged , and aftei a 
delay of twelve months the allied forces arrived, biingmg out 
for the second tune Lord Elgin as Ilntish plenipotentiary. The 
defensive preparations of the Chinese Were rendered aboitt u 
hy the unexpected tactics of the allies, who landed tlieir troops 
and captured the Tabu forts by assault On tins, as on foim«' 
occasions, the Chincre behaved with the utmost gallantry, ami 
although their resistance was ineffective, they did wonders 
with then inferior weapons opposed to the rifles ami artillery 
of the I* tench and English When all opposition had been 
overcome and the allied foices commenced to march upon 
1 eking, evcij strategy that craft could devise was discussed 
by the alaiuiud adviseis of the emperoi, ju order to avert the 
penl Attempts were made to eatch the invaders 111 a fcfap 
by sending cum missioned to discuss terms of peace, with 
instructions to piolong the negotiations until the advent ol 
wintci should cut the baibarmns oil fiom all possibility of 
retreat Fortunately these tactics .lid not deceive the com- 
manders ol tlie expedition, and they pushed oil towards 
L’ungehow Hue the armies ncai h tell into au ambuscade, 
but were saved by the bravery of Sn Hairy Farkes, Loch, ami 
several others, who had ndden forwaid to make arrangements 
with tlm peace commissioners, who had been deputed to meet 
them there, about a cainping-gronnd for the foreign troops 
Loch rode through the eueinv’s lines to warn Sir Hope Grant, 
leaving the others at Tuiigcliow, and when lie had accom- 
plished his mission lie bravely returned to insist in getting Ins 
companions out of the scrape The party then attempted to 
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'fide back through the Chinese lines under a Hag oi tnn-o, hut 
’/without respect to the latter they wcie taken prisoners — a few 
ouly managing to escape — and earned off to Peking in chains 

For tliis act of treachery the Chinese were made to pay a 
. heavy pnee , though it must be acknowledged that the greatest 
moderation was displayed by the allied commanders in the fure 
of great provocation. All offers of negotiation were peremp- 
torily refused , the Chinese troops were completely routed , and 
the Europeans advanced to Peking At the approach of the 
barbarians the emperor Hienfung iled to Ins Mongolian retreat 
at Jehol, where lie remained until Ins death in the following 
}ear, refusing to return to the capital after the disgrace which 
hajJ befallen Ins majesty. When it was discovered to what 
brutal treatment the English prisoners had been .subjected, mid 
that many of them had succumbed to the tortures inflicted upon 
them, Lord Elgin determined on the destruction of the Suiiuuei 
Palace os a lasting mark of Western indignation at the duplicity 
and baibnrous inhumanity of the Chinese authorities It was 
111 that palace that the Englishmen had been tortured fur the 
gratification of their inhuman captors, and, although the French 
general was averse to ttie proceeding, it was burnt to the giuund 
by ordci of the British minister on 13tli October, 18ti0. 

There remained after this merited act of vengeance but one 
duty to bo pcrfoimed. On the 24th of Oetobev Lord Elgin and 
l’uucc Kung exchanged the ratifications of the Treaty of Tientsin 
in the Hall of Ceremonies, by which, in addition to the lcgali/n- 
• lion of the opium tiadc, protection was guaranteed to mission- 
aries, restrictions as to travelling m the interior were removed 
under certain reasonable conditions, and several new treaty port-, 
were opened to foreign tiadc. But by far the most important 
act at the conclusion of the vvai was the establishment at 
Peking of Sir Frederick Bruce, as the first resident minister 
accredited to the emperoti of Churn by this country. 
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Momkntoi s its 1i.ul been the consequences or the foieign 
invasion of I860, the attention of Chinese statesmen (luring 
the ensuing yeais was mainly directed towards the adjustment 
ot internal dilheulties For ten years the imperial forces had 
been unable Lo cope with the Taipmg lebclhou, which had laid 
waste half the empire and was every day assuming more 
threatening prnpoitions The Chinese aulhouties were, in 
fuct, so hard pressed that the viceioy of the Two Kmng 
actually solicited the, aid of the allied forces, winch were on • 
their way to attack the capital of the empire. The anomaly 
of the position naturally pi evented the acquiescence of *the 
Mulish commander, hut it is a singular fact that while active 
hostilities were m progress against the Chinese m the north, 
a foice was organized by Europeans at Shanghai foi the support 
of the imperial troops, which afterwaids became famous as the 
“over-victorious nimy” iiinlux tho leadership of Cliuilcs Gordon. 
The rebellion was liuully suppiesscil through the Inilhant general- 
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ship of the British officer in 1865 In the meantime, however, 
while Central China was suffering from the unparalleled miseries 
created by the Toipmgs, the south-western and north-western 
districts of the empire were the scene of serious Mohammedan 
outbreaks, which ultimately spread to the frontier provinces 
beyond the Great Wall ; and, to complicate matters still further, 
a rebellion broke out in the province of Shantung In the face 
pf all these dangers the central government displayed the most 
untiring energy ; and although, dating from the capture of 
Peking, seventeen years passed before tranquillity had been 
restored in every part of flie empire, at the end of that period 
a strong and united China emerged from the ordeal. 

One of the most striking features in tlio development of 
foreign influences at that stormy period was the appreciation 
displayed by the Chinese for the noble qualities of the late 
General Gordon. There was every motive for jealousy and 
distrust of the foreign commander on the part of the native 
authorities, whoso previous acquaintance with European and 
American adventurers, who entered the Chinese service for the 
single purpose of advnniing their own personal interests, had 
given ’thorn a low opiniou of the honesty of foreigners. But 
General Gordon vanquished every piejudice, and even overcame 
the innate suspiciousness of Li Hung-chang, who was inclined 
at first to measure the newcomer by lus own standard of 
duplicity and self-seeking Hud tlic Chinese at the first com- 
mencement of their political relations with the West come 
ihto contact with natures such as Gordon’s, it is not improbable 
that the whole history of China’s intercourse with Europe 
woulfl have been written differently But, unfortunately, their 
experience was of a vciy diflciont stamp of men; and the 
Chinese were naturally more inclined to generalize from the 
hordes of adventurcis and traders who formed the balk of 
their foreign visitors, tlutu from the isolatod example of 
Gordon, who must liaye seemed as much an excoption to them 
as he did to us. 
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The most important event in China after the war ofc*f860 
was the coup d'itat of the following )ear, by which the ptesent 
empress-dowager and the principal widow of Hienfung usurped' 
the regency. The effect of tins revolution of government was 
to place Prince Kung at the head of affairs as chief minister 
and adviser to the two empicssus. This move augured well for 
the foreign element at Peking It was Punce Kung who had 
exhibited a thorough appicciution of the new political situation 
ongendeicdby the action of the allied Poweis , to his initiative 
was due the satisfactoiy settlement of the foreign demands, 
and although Ins diplomatic abilities had naturally been ranged 
on the side of Chinese seclusion, it was believed that ho was 
thoroughly imbued with a sense of the necessity of progressive 
measures in the fntuie. Kcccnt history has shown plainly 
enough the over-saugiimo liatuie of these expectations ; and if, 
in those eaily days of Puitisli diplomacy in China, Prince Kung 
was looked upon as the most powerful personage m the empire, 
we know by subsequent o\ unts that lie was in reality dominated 
by the automatic will of the woman who has been the virtual 
ruler of China foi the greater pait .of the last thirty-eight 
years * 

A strong factor in the situation lias been no doubt the colossal 
pride and conceit of the educated Chinese Here again, how- 
ever, difficulties might have been overcome by the exercise of a 
moderate amount of tact One can easily imagine the shock it 
must have been to native susceptibilities to discover in the 
despised barbauau curtain practical superiorities, and tHb 
humiliation of the liteiaiy officials at finding themselves obliged 
to learn from rude people who knew nothing about Confucius 
and the classics, and who would have been unable — however 
long they were locked up in a cell — to compose a poem or write 
au elegant essay oil a theme three thousand years old. The 
Chinese are not dreamers , they an? practical men possessed of 
unusual discernment, and it would be al^urd to suppose them 
incapable of perceiving the superiority of Armstrong guns over 
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bowfifcjjmd airows, 01 tu imagine that they piufei toiling <i week 
in a junk to spending a couple of liouis over a railway journey. 
But allowances must be made for national pmle, which is, nflui 
all, by no means a bad quality , and it foreigners had m the 
first instance paid more legard to the feelings of the Chinese 
instead of thrusting themselves forward in their eagerness to 
combine pcisonal aggrandisement with the mtiodnction of use- 
ful rcfoiuis, piogress might in clue course have conic from 
inside 

One of l*i mce Kung’s first acts was to commission an 
Englishman, who had distinguished himself at Shanghai as 
superintendent of customs, to oiganuo a small fleet of gun- 
boats. With the example of the European-drilled corps, which 
was doing sncli excellent service against the Taipmgs, before 
lnm, it naturally occurred to L’linec Kung that a fleet of light- 
draught gun-boats would be an ofleetne force to employ against 
the rebels in the south Mi Liy was accordingly sent to 
England ns agent of the Peking government to make the 
necessary purchases Shuilly aftei wauls he inhumed the 
Chinese authorities that 4 ic had chosen a design for the national 
flag. * To this announcement Pi nice Kung leplied by ordeimg 
something quite different When Mi Lay returned with Ins 
flotilla m the following spimg, it was discolored that he 
harboured independent views of Ins own as to the disposal of 
the new foicc, besides dillenug fioni I’uiiee Kung on the 
subject of what should he the pattern of the Chinese ilag 
Captain Osborn, to whom the command of the flotilla hud been 
given, was instructed by ill Lay to aet only upon oidcis 
giveu to him by the empcroi , an anaugemeut which entirely 
thwarted the plans of Prince Kung, who wished to place the 
fleet at the disposal of the pioviucial authoiities m the distucts 
affected by the Taipiug lehelhon The Chinese minister not 
unnaturally considered that those who paid the pipei should 
call the tune, and M» Lay's extraordinary attitude can only he 
explained by the supposition that ho honestly believed more 
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good could be done by keeping the lleet independent of local 
control Of his zeal m the service of China there can be no 
question , but everything was, as Mr lloulger observes, “ to be 
attained under his own direction” The natural consequence 
of this excessive devotion was the prompt dismissal of Mr Lay, 
followed by the return of the ships to Europe to he sold. 

Two importune events which exercised considerable influence 
on the political situation were the Tientsin massacre in 1870, 
and the brutal murder of Mr Margary in 1874. The causeB 
which led up to the foimei were described m an earlier 
chapter,* and it 111.13 added that tfie victims of the outrage 
were nearly all of French nationality In order to appease 
France it was found neecssaiy to send a mission of apdlfogy 
to Pans ; and Chung 1 Tow, who although chief mandarin 
at Tientsin had made no attempt to prevent the massacre, 111 
spite of the urgent lepicscntatioiis made to him by the foreign 
community, was accordingly sent ovei to pledge his word that 
the local olhcinls were cntuclj guiltless of complicity in the 
matter and deplcueil the outrage that had been committed on 
French subjects The minister, M Tlireis, took the opportunity 
of demanding that the French ambassador at Peking should bo 
leceivcd in audience , and although the jrecjuest could not 
be immediately complied with, owing to the minority of the 
cmperoi, it sci\ed to bring into prominence one of the most 
crucial jaunts m connection with the position of the diplomatic 
agents of the Treaty Powers, and to aceeutuate the necessity of 
taking energetic aetion ns soon as opportunity arose. 

The murder of Mr Margarv, on the other hand, was the 
immediate cause of closer intercourse between China ancf this 
conntij tlnough the establishment of a Cliineso embassy in 
London Into the details of this treacherous and cowardly 
crime it is unnecessary to enter here, it is sufficient to mention, 
as an indication of the anti-foreign feeling which still permeated 
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the oflicial classes, that subsequent investigations by British 
commissioners revealed the complicity of the viceroy and other 
highly-placed mandarins Little help could be obtained from the 
Peking autliontics m bunging the criminals to justice, which 
can scarcely be wondered at, considering the fact that after the 
signing of the Peking convention secret instructions were issued 
to the provincial governments to disregard the terms of the 
treaty, a clause of which provided that “ the Chinese authorities 
shall at all tunes afford the fullest protection to the persons and 
property of Uutish subjects " No reparation was in fact made 
until the English ambassador withdrew from the capital, and a 
naval demonstiation frightened the central government into 
compliance. A convention was signed at Cliifu by which im- 
portant concessions were obtained by Sn Thomas Wade. An 
indemnity was to be paid on account of the murdui and other 
outrages, the provincial autliontics weie warned that they 
would be held responsible foi the safety of foiuigucis travelling 
within their districts , sevcial new ports were opened to foieign 
trade up the Yang-tse Kiaug, and the uppci leaches of the 
river were pioiiouueed > open to steam navigation. Tins last 
privilege was ultimately withdrawn, owing to the fears of the 
authorities that the monkejs and native boatmen would object 
to the intrusion of stcamcis and tlnow stones at them 
It was also stipulated that an embassy should be sent to 
London for tho purpose oi convej mg to the queen of Englund 
an apology for tho murder of her subjoul A mundaiin of high 
•rank, named Kwo Sungtao, was uppointed Chinese envoy, and 
lie proceeded to England with his suite, accompanied by Sir 
HaHiday Macartney as advisei and interpreter. The embassy 
arrived m 1876, and after discharging its mission became 
permanently established 111 London. Since that date several 
eminent Clunamen have come and gone in the capacity of 
minister to the court of Sttfames , but Sir Halliday has remained 
a faithful servant of^ the Chinese government, and, m the words 
of Mr Boulger when speaking of the rulers oi China m con- 
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auction with their English councillor, “ well would it have been 
for their unfoitunate country if they hail followed Ins advice, 
and stood firm at the ughl moment and gi\en way when it was 
prudent and possible to abate with dignity antiquated and un- 
tenable pretensions ” A couple of \ears l.itei Kwo Sungtao 
was superseded by the Marquis Tseng, the oldest son of Tsfng 
Kwof.ui, whose gi eat son i< ck to the Stato dining the Taipmg 
relx'lhou were lownided 1»\ the rare honour of an hereditary 
title, and lmnscll a man of gieat ability His long residence in 
Europe, and the lulniiiation lie* expressed for Western institu- 
tions, led many people to e*\]ice*f grea# things when he returned 
to Peking >md hce'nines a menibei of the THiingli Yninihi Hut 
whim Tseng iouml himself back m Iils native country, hiB #eal 
for Western leform was tempered by the discre*tii>n necessary 
to a minister who wished to keep Ins head upon his shoulders ; 
and, although lie invariably proved himself to he an advocate of 
piogiess, lie did not succeed in lcnli/uig the expectations of Ins 
European fuenels 

Nine years be'fore the airival of Kwo Sungtao m Emopc, the 
Chinese government sent an embassy to # the principal countries 
of the world under the charge of Mr Pnuliiighamo, who liad 
just letired from the post of United Slates’ minister at Peking 
He was accompanied on lus mission by a suite of Chinese, and 
great results were expected to accrue fioui the extensive tour in 
contemplation Unfortunately, howexcr, Mi Uurhiigliamc died 
at St Petersburg m 1870, and the project had to be abandoned 
at that stage. The one tiling accomplished by the mission wa# 
that a number of Chinese liad been given a glimpse of Western 
civilization in its moie peaceful aspect, which was highly de- 
sirable, the impression on the native nnnd at home as regards 
this country being, as Hmnfung Imnself put it, that “the 
English were alwajs at war, or preparing to go to war with 
some one both Kwo Sungtao and* the Marquis TsOng acted 
in the capacity of ambassador simultaneously at Paris and 
London, nud a jear or so later, when Cluing How made a mess 
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of hia diplomatic mission to St Petersburg, the Marquis Tseng 
was sent to Russia as minister plenipotentiary to make better 
terms than Ins predecessor— a delicate task which he performed 
with great adroitness and complete success. 

When the barriers of Chinese exclusiveness and isolation 
were broken down in 1860, and the equality of Western nations 
with China had been theoretically established, it became the 
chief object of foreign diplomacy to obtain practical recognition 
on the part of the authorities at Peking of the rights and privi- 
leges of the accredited representatives of European Powers. 
Throughout the long hlfctory of China there had not been a 
single instance of the envoy from a foreign state being received 
by«a Chinese emperor as representing a sovereign on terms of 
equality with the Son of Heaven, until Lord Macartney, m 
1793, refused to kotow, and was made an exception of by the 
unconventional monarch Kicn Lung The approach of the 
allied forces m 1860 was, however, attended by the flight of the 
emperor llienfung, who died m voluntary exile He was suc- 
ceeded by Tungchc, a child of four or live years, and the 
audience question was natuially postponed until the latter 
should have attained lus majority This event look place in 
1873, and after a great deal of pressure it was settled that a re- 
ception should be*grantcd to the foreign lepresentatives before 
seven o’clock in the morning on the 29th of June The cere- 
monial demanded of the Europeans was m itself satisfactory, 
consisting merely of three bows , but it was laigcly discounted by 
a the fact tlmt the building in which the audience took place, the 
Tzu Kuang Ko, was used to entertain the envoys from tributary 
states. The effect of the whole aflair was further marred by the 
dissemination throughout the provinces oE a Chinese travesty of 
the interview, m which the .British minister was pictured as 
being so overcomo with feai m the presence of the “ August 
Lofty One ” that ho fell down, on being addressed by the em- 
peror, speechless anjl trembling 
Eighteen years passed before opportunity was given for the 
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foreign representatives to again raise tlie question of their privi- 
leges. In 1888 the emperor Kwangsu hnnself issued an edict 
by which lie declared his readiness to icoeive the personal con- 
gratulations of the resident ambassadors It was urgently re- 
quested by the latter that the reception should not be held in 
the Tzu Kuang Ko , but on this point the Chinese officials re- 
mained inflexible Herr von Brandt, who was present at the 
audience in 1891, declares that the only objection to that much- 
debated building was the tcmblo cold, from winch the bare- 
headed foreigners in thou linn diplomatic uniforms suflered 
severely , while the Chinese officials,# in then- sables and fur 
caps, looked quite happy and comfortable lie joined with lus 
colleagues, however, in notifying to the Tsungh YamSn that 
under no circumstances would they consent to be received again 
in the objectionable T/u Kuang Ko In consequence of this 
resolution the New Year leception was cancelled, and shortly 
afterwards the Austrian envoy was permitted to present bis 
credentials in the Cliang Kuang Tien, a building within tlie 
palace precincts. Tins hall was used until the Japanese war, 
under stress of which further concessions were made; and when 
the foreign representatives presented tVeir congratulations in 
1894 on the sixtieth aniuversaiy of the empress-dowager, the 
audience was held m the Wen Hua Tien, which, if not exactly 
within the palace proper, was at least approximately joined to 
it. But all these gi.iduatcd concessions have left the main 
point unsettled to the present day r If the Chinese emperor 
recognizes tlie equality of the sovereigns of other countries, lie ' 
must grant audiences to their leprcscntativcs m tlie Throne 
hall of the .mpcrial residence, where he is accustomed to receive 
the New Year congratulations of lus own ministers and court 
officials Until that point has been yielded, the European 
envoys will not be regarded by the Chinese as being on a footing 
of equality with the servants of the Son of Heaven. 

Two events have, however, recently occurred which will go 
far towards achieving the filial settlement of tins vexed question. 
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In May, 1898, a few months after the seizure of Kiaochao by 
Germany, Prince Henry of Prussia was personally received by 
the emperor Kwangsu at the Summer Palace. The empress- 
dowager was present at the interview, at which Prince Henry 
was treated absolutely on terms of equality, conversing with 
the emperor with the freedom that characterizes the inter- 
course of members of royal families m Europe. This memorable 
interview lias therefore established a precedent which should 
bring about a speedy solution of the difficulties that hamper 
foreign diplomatists at Peking. The other event referred to is 
the reception accorded 4o the foreign ladies by the empress- 
dowager in December, 1898, which iorms an even more extra- 
ordinary departure from the customs and ti editions of the 
Chinese Empire than that involved by the visit of the German 
emperor’s brother. There is, moreover, connected with it a 
political significance which merits fuller discussion hereafter. 
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Japan's Motives in 1811 — England’* Altitude liefore and aftei the War — The 
Treaty of Sliinionosi ki -Thu Action of the Powers — Russia and France 
prolit sharing— A Sci rtl Understanding lictwccn Berlin and St Petersbuf£ — 
Russia taken by Surprise— Engl md ioicwariicd about Port Arthur — A Politi- 
cal Blunder— Russia’s Advance upon imli i — The Kashgai Peril— A Franken- 
stein Monster Russia's Duplicity — French Interests— The Outcry in Eng- 
land— A Sham Concession- Hen voii Brandt's Summary ol the Situation 

There is no necessity lo enter into a lecapitulation of the inci- 
dents wlueli led up to the outbienk of the \vtu in 1894 As was 
indicated m an introductory cli.iptei, Japan was ically arming 
herself for the pm pose of thwarting the obvious designs of 
Iittssia m the Koiciui peninsula The plan of strengthening 
the Koieans themselves to the task of saving their country from 
becoming enveloped in the Muscovite shadow which was slowly 
creeping down from the north, by the introduction of military 
and administrative lcfoxms, was checkmated by the hostile 
conservatism of China War became the final and inevitable 
expedient, if Japan hoped to letain her influence m Korea , and 
the result was the entire annihilation of China’s defensive 
resources, from the desti action of the Koushmg, which was 
convening Chinese tioops to Koiea, to the occupation of Wei- 
liai-wci and the capture of Niu-chwang m the following year. 

The paifc played by England during* this critical period in the 
Far East is to some extent mcoinpiehensible At first efforts 
were made to prevent the war , but Itussia, France, and Ger- 
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many refused to co-opcratc, and tlie attempt was abandoned 
Later on, when hostilities had been definitely entered upon, a 
second endeavour was made by the British Cabinet to induce 
the interested Powers to intervene , but with no better success 
Up to this point, therefore, England had acted as the friend of 
China , and may oven be said to liave afforded her active pro- 
tection, by warning the Japanese off Shanghai and stationing a 
British squadron at the mouth of the Yaug-tse But when in 
April of the following year proposals came from ilnssia to arrest 
the progress of the Japanese invasion, which was threatening 
the capital of the ompfcc, England stood aloof Franco and 
Germany, as we know, acceded to llussia’s proposition , and the 
new Tuple Alliance was so far anxious to obtain the co-opem- 
tion of Great Britain, that action was actually postponed while 
endeavours were made to overcome her lefusal to join the 
other Powers. It has been thought by many people that pique 
had a good deal more to do with tile attitude of the British 
Cabinet than policy England had greatei interests to uphold 
in the Far East than any other Power She therefore expected 
to take the lead in cygani/iiig concerted action, and as her 
owfl proposals had received no support at an earlier stage of 
the crisis, it was considered beneath her dignity to accept the 
lead of governments which hud practically snubbed her former 
overtures It has also been suggested that England would have 
preferred Japan to Russia as a neighbour in Northern China 
In that case one would have expected a vigoions policy on the 
* part of British ministers , and the absolute inaction which char- 
acterized the attitude of this country, while other Powers weie 
mailing hay over the Far Eastern deadlock, scarcely points to 
the probability of this latter supposition 
When Li Ilung-cliaiig went to Slumonoseki in March, 1895, 
to sue for peace, ho had already concluded a secret treaty with 
Count Cassini, the Russi&n plenipotentiary, which assured lnm 
of Russia’s protection against the demands of Japan. He was 
therefore able to sign away anything lie pleased with a clear 
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Asiatic conscience, being well aware that no territory on tbife* 
mainland would be allowed to jntss into Japanese hands; 
though it is difficult to believe that a person of Li’s cunning 
was not perfectly cognizant of the fact that the territorial 
acquisitions saved from Japan would only be reserved for 
liussia. It is to be feared not only that he knew it, but that 
the knowledge profited him to a large extent, and that he 
displayed considerably more business talent over the trans- 
action than what is railed paluotisin The success of Li 

iiung-chang’s mission 
sv as immensely enhanced 
by the outrage pei- 
petrated on him bjt a 
fanatic a few days after 
lus arrival ; which caused 
a levnlsion of feeling m 
Japan, and led to an 
immediate suspension of 
hostilities. Nevertheless, 
the conditions of peace 
imposed upon China were 
extremely severe. It is 
sufficient to recall the fact 
that they included the 
cession of the Liao-tung 
peninsula, the payment 
of a heavy war indemnity, and the beneficial provision that* 
several new treaty ports should be opeued to foreign commerce. 

To these terms Li Hung-cluing agreed, with the cheftful 
knowledge that the most important demand would never 
be enforced , and on the 17th of April the treaty of Shimo- 
noseki was signed, the ratifications being exchanged at Chifu 
on the 8th of the following mouth. • Li’s confidence was not 
abused A few days after the signing of tko treaty, a polite 
note was presented to tlie Japanese government at Tokio 
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Vf Eussia, France, and Germany, formally protesting against 
the permanent occupation of tlie Liao-tnng peninsula. No 
option was left to Japan but to submit; and the territory 
was given up on payment of an indemnity of six millions 
sterling. Having gained this object, Eussia and France pro- 
ceeded to make as much political capital out of the situation 
as they were able ; and there was an idea at the time — which 
subsequent events have served to dispel — that Germany had 
been cold-shouldered when there was no further need of 
her services. Eussia, for her part, forced a loan upon the 
Chinese, the terms of Svhich were aibitrarily suited to her 
own convenience , and the Peking government were not allowed 
toHake advantage of the more favourable conditions attached 
to a proposed joint loan by financiers of the interested European 
nations France secured possession of a large portion of terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Mekong, consisting of that part 
of the Shan state of Kiang-TIung which England had ceded 
to China in the foregoing year, oil the express condition that 
it was not to be handed ovei to another Power without her 
acquiescence, and she further obtained concessions m Kwangsi 
aiub Yunnan, of wluefi tlio most important was the right to 
open up trndu relations with Ssiinuo, the commercial centre 
for the south-west of the latter province. 

These wore the immediate profits wiling out of China’s 
defenceless position 111 189J England contented herself with 
obtaining equal nglits with France in the province of Yunnan, 
• which is contiguous w ilh liet llnnnese frontiers , and Germany 
remained to all appearances without a reward 

But in reality Germany had been promised a very substantial 
honorarium, ns she would herself express it, foi the support 
given to Eussia at the conclusion of tlio war There is good 
authority for the statement that ail absolute understanding had 
been previously arrived at between the two Powers with regard 
to the acquisition of Kiuu-chno and the establishment of 
German influence over the province of Shantung The sub- 
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sequent coolness between Ueimany and .Russia is explained by 
the fact that the action of the former country was wrongly 
timed, and took her ally completely by surprise A favour- 
able oppoitumly foi the soizuie of Chinese territory occurred 
when the murder of two (Rinnan lnissionanes in 1897 gave 
Germany a pretext foi some act of letahation But the time 
was ill-chosen foi Russia, who bad not jet completed lior 
arrangements foi the counter-stroke in the Luo-tnng peninsula, 
and the forcing of her hand, if it did not place Russian interests 
in jeopard), was at least highly inconvenient and completely 
opposeil to the careful delibciation which is cluiactcnstic of 
Muscovite polioj’ 

If German) ’a move took Russia at the moment by surprise, 
the bame cannot lie said of the execution of the latter Tower’s * 
carefully-laid plans For two years pnoi to the seizure of 
I’oit Ailhm, the obvious intention of Russia to come down 
through Maudlin ia and obtain possesion of that strategical 
position was common talk among diplomatic elides in every 
capital of Furope Wli), being foiewained, was the govern- 
ment of tins country not foieai med > It t was e\ iduut that when 
once Russia hail been allowed to establish herself at Poit 
Artlim, she could not be ousted from that position without 
war The necessity, Llieicfoiu, was to prevent Russia from 
going there A diplomatic warning that the occupation of 
Toil Aithur or Taheiiwan would be considered m the light 
of a hostile act, might probably have led, in the opinion of 
certaiu uuthoulios who me best qualified to judge in such 9 
mattcis, to the lchuquishiuciil of Russia's intention without 
the disturbance of peace Russia, as is well known to studdbts 
of Muscovite policy, docs not abandon her carefully-laid plans 
of expansion and conquest hut she is leady to postpone 
decisive action for a decade or a generation m the face of a 
decided check She does not move tmtil the next step can 
be taken with the assurance of secuie foo£liold, and she has 
always exhibited a desue to avoid collision until her whole 
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strength can be brought to tho contest Foi the jump clown 
to Port Arthui, Russia was unprepared m 1S98 , and it is not 
too much to say that with firmness and resolution the project 
might have been nipped in tho bud and indefinite!) — though 
probably not permanently — postponed 

In spite of the warnings delivered by Su Henry Rawlinson 
a quarter of a century ago, and by many nnlitaiy experts and 
pblitical authorities since, an extraordinary infatuation seems 
to have always possessed Rntisli governments to lgnoie the 
pressing danger of Russia’s advance on the 1101 th- western 
frontiers of the Indian Umpire. Rut to-day it is not only in 
Central Asia that we are menaced , theie is imminent piospcct 
ofxlndia being surrounded by the noilheni Colossus and lus 
French ally The advance ot Russia dining the present century 
through the barren steppes of Central Asia, unless due to 
wanton stupidity, points only m one direction. It is incon- 
ceivable that blood and tieasiue should have been poured out 
unstinted by successive geneiations lor the object of ncquuing 
vast tracts of mostly stenlo and unprofitable land sjmiseiy 
populated by uncivilised, marauding tubes Rut when the rich 
pi o Vinces of ludia are marked out as the goal ot Muscovite 
ambition, the logic of the situation becomes apparent 

If Russia is allowed to swallow Northern China, the safety 
of India will bo seriously jeopardized In Chinese Tuikestan 
tho way has already been picpaiud .by Russian agents, and 
aecordmg to reliable inhumation fiotu an autlionty who has 
• recently been on the spot, the seizure of Kashgar will take 
placo at no fur distant dale. This will put Russia in possession 
of 6uc of the best routes to India, and will odd at the same tunc 
a most serious factor to the perplexing problem of Irontioi 
defence. Unless a decisive blow be stiuck before Russia’s 
preparations in Manchuria and the Liao-tuug peninsula are 
completed, it is dillieult to see how l’ekmg can be saved fiom 
falling into lior hands. Japan was compelled to evacuate her 
positions m the peninsula on the ground that her presence 
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there would be a constant menace to the capital of China. 
Russia has now taken her place, and what was said of the 
former Power holds good of the latter Peking lies, or wil 
shortly be placed, at the mercy of the Frankenstein monpfcB 
which China herself has been mainly instrumental in r&fefhg/? 

There would be no advantage m repeating the details of the' 
Russian seizure of Port Arthur and Talienwan, which are still 
fresh m the public memory. But one may recall the fact that 
the most positive assurances were given to the British govern- 
ment by Count Mouravicff, in the lirst place, that the presence 
of Russian warships at Port Arthur tn December, 1897, Vras 
solely due to the convenience of wintering there, and secondly, 
when a diplomatic denial of Russia’s intentions could no longer 
be maintained, that Port Arthur and Talienwan would be 
opened to foreign trade m the event of their being leased to 
that Power. This system of prevarication has supplied the 
weapons of Muscovite diplomacy from time immemorial, and 
it has been demonstrated over and over again that to attempt 
to meet Russia on her own ground is simply to court defeat. 
England was cither completely taken m \>y St Petersburg bluff, 
or she was powerless to prevent the carrying out of RusSia’s 
plans. In the latter case, one would be inclined to ask wliat 
had become of our supposed predominance in the Far East , 
whereas if the former were true, it would be advisable for this 
country to adopt wholly different tactics in respect of future 
dealings with a nation whiuh cannot bo checkmated by 
ordinary diplomatic methods 

The interests of France remained bound up with the develop- 
ment of her influence in the Houth-wcst provinces of Cliftm. 
When Germany and Russia seized upon their respective spheres 
in the north, Franco contented herself with once more pressing 
her claim to exclusive political control in the province of 
Yunnan. At the same time she obtained the lease of Kwang- 
chow Bay on the Lienchow peninsula opposite the island of 
Hainan. 
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The outcry occasioned by these concessions to llussia, France, 
and Germany will he too fresh m the inemoiy of the leader to 
•i.need more than a passing allusion. The nation began to realize 
England had been jostled out of her dominant position in 
-East ; and the interest of the public at largo, which was 
^rofOhildly ignorant concerning the momentous questions at 
issue, displayed” an inconvenient tendency to become aroused 
fwjm its prolonged and fatal torpor. A feverish conviction 
Seized all minds that England had been bested by her rivals ; 
and loud demands for conesponding cllorts on the part of the 
British government celieed angrily tlnoiigh the Press. The 
meagre result of this agitation was the acquisition of Wei- 
hawvtei, a poit on the coast of Shantung, situated, in point 
of distance, midway between Kiao-clioo and Port Aithur It 
was acknowledged in Parliament that to lender Wei-lnu-wei a 
position of strategical importance would bo a very costly pro- 
ceeding , and up to the present time it has pro\ ed useful only 
for the purpose of figuring in the speeches of Cabinet ministers 

The situation at this pound has been summed up by Herr 
von Binudt m the following words * — 

liermany is the oul\ i ountry winch it really anil absolutely interested. 
Hi seeing Chum vigniun*, strong, and independent , even liodvm Jlerlin is 
aware of that lait, anfl it would he gm-ped m Peking, if Ihe authoutics 
weie accustomed to see be\or 1 thur noses. It is l’u-siu’s aim to make 
China liei vassal, liound to reinlei nul Unix serve u and to aflord men and 
material for the fmtlicmme of Russian objects Japan inn only rely upon 
ail enfeebled China for the cauying out of hei ]u ejects of expansion 
France casts longing eyes on the southern proi luces ut China, and dreams of 
extending hei i olonial empire thruugli Kwangsi and Kwangtung to Canton, 
and through Yunnan and S/echuau to the upper readies of the Yaug-tse , 
and England has proved by her attitude during the Japanese war that she 
is incapable of understanding or appreciating tlic idle which China is 
destined to play in the Far East 

The assurance as to Germany’s disinterestedness — immedi- 
ately following a softened account of the high-handed proceed- 

* “ Aim dem Lands des Zopfes,” p 193. 

Q 
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ings which terminated in the permanent occupation of Kiao-chao 
and the insistence on political rights over the hinterland of 
Shantung— is refreshingly, though unintentionally, satirical. 
But it would be difficult to pick holes m the criticisms that 
follow this thoroughly Geiman sentiment. In fact, they hit 
the nail’s head with disagreeable accuracy 
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« 

The *oavly part of 1898 was productive of two events more 
important to Gicut Bntuiu than the subsequent acquisition of 
Wei-liai-woi One of these events was a shatlowy achievement 
of which the value, as yet impel eeptiblo, may become more 
apparent at a future timo , the other, although it may be said to 
have resulted m substantial benefit to this country, gave con- 
clusive proof of the growing piudomutaucc of Russian in- 
fluence at Peking 

jjfnto the intricate negotiations rcspectmg the loan to enable 
China to pay off the balance of the Japanese war indemnity 
there is not space to enter. The point winch needs emphasizing 
is that although the British government was most anxious to 
issue the loan on generous and acceptable terms, Russia stepped 
in directly the negotiations neared completion and peremptorily 
forbade China to borrow the money. The Chinese minister 
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in London was instructed by Li Hnng-chung to explain 
that 

The Chinese government had been warned by Rassia that the r accept- 
ance of n loan guaranteed In Great Britain would entail an interruption 
in the ftitndli relations existing between the two empires In con- 
sequence of the minatory attitude assumed by Russia, the Chinese had 
been obliged to come to a decision not to take a loan fi om e tber the 
lliKsian go\ eminent 01 that of I lei Majesty , and the llutish minister at 
Peking had been informed accordingly * 

111 compliance with instructions fiom Downing Street the 
unfortmiiite Chinese wcie warned tlia't if they resoited to the 
expedient of obtaining a loan from Emopcan financiei s, the 
fiieudly relations between the two eounlnes would lie serumsly 
imperilled were llntish banks excluded from shaiiug in the 
transaction Tin; upsllot of these threats and eonntei -threats, 
by which the itiihappy Tsungli Yanien was placed between 
cross-fires, was the Anglo-Gcimau loan of £1(1,000,000. The 
warning of England was liol without its ellect , hut evidence 
was given at the same time of the 1 a pul extension of Russian 
influence at the capital • 

The shadowy achievement lefened to was the assurance 
obtained from the Chinese government lespectmg the non- 
alienation of the Yang-tse region The teply of the Tsungli 
Yamen to the British ministci’s icipiest for a dehmte guarantee 
on tins point w.is couched m the following terms — 

The YamCa have the honour to acknow ledge the receipt of the BntisV 
minister’s dispatch of the Oth February, stating that the Yamen had more 
than once intimated to him that the Chinese government were aware of 
the great importance that hnsalwnys been attached by (heat Bntain'to the 
retention in Chinese possession of the Yang-tec region, now entirely hers, 
a* providing security for the free couiae and development of trade The 
British minister would be glad to be in a position to communicate to Him 
Majesty’s givernment a definite assurance that China would never 
alienate (any territory) in the provinces adjoining the Yang-tse to any 
other PoweT, whether under lease, mortgage, or any other designation 

* China blue book. No 1, 1808, 
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The Yamfia have to observe that the Yang-tue region is of the greatest 
importance as cocncrning tlic whole position (or interests) of China, and 
it is out of the question that territory (m it) should he mortgaged, leased, 
or ceded to another Power Since Her Hritanmr Majesty’s government 
has expressed iU interest (or anxiety), it is the duty of the Yemen to 
address this note to the British minister for lommuniration to bis 
government. 

The worth of this assurance is entirely dependent upon the 
stability of the Chinese government , it is no exaggeration, 
therefore, to lcfer to it by the mildly descriptive tcim 
“ shadowy ” China has been apLl) computed to a machine for 
registering the amount of pressure hi ought to hear upon it by 
various Powers , and lliu non-alienation of the Yaiig-tse region 
depends wholly upon the weight cast into the balance by the 
trustees of the English nation 

In addition to Wci-hai-wci, the lliitmh mimstci at Peking 
succeeded m obtaining an extension of the mainland concession 
opposite Hong Kong m June, 1808 The territory lias been 
ceded, to " save the lace ” of China, under the fiction of a lease , 
but the conditions attached to the tianstei by the Chinese 
government do not a^ieur to have ullogethei satisfied the 
ilntfsli merchants at Hong Kong Thoie aie two objectionable 
reservations to uliicli exception is taken. In thu first place, the 
city of Kaulung is left under the jmisdietion of Chinese 
olhcials The scum of Canton and Hong Kong lesorts to 
Kaulung, and the Thitisli autliontios have always wished that 
the place were under their control, m order that they might 
Jnnke a clean sweep of thu thieves and other hud diameters 
located theie. And secondly, Hu liobcit Hart lias demanded, 
on Ifehalf of the Chinese imperial customs, that the unpeual 
commissioners should he anthemed to collect m Hong Kong 
itself the dues oil goods carried to or fiom Chinese ports in 
native jnnks The latter proposition suggests ail encroachment 
on our pnvileges against \9luch Btrong protest has been entered 
by the Ilong Kon<^ chamber of commerce; it having been 
demanded in return that the Chinese authorities should transfer 
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the revenue offices to their own tcrntoiy, and remove their 
revenue cruisers from British watei s 

The rebellion which broke out m the province of Kwangsi 
during the summer of 1S98, of little importance in other 
respects, is chiefly interesting on account of the proof it fur- 
nishes that the recent action of foieign Powers has produced 
some effect upon the people of China The proclamation issued 
by the rebel leader Chang appealed solely to anti-foreign feeling, 
and contained the following preamble — 

It w ordained l>> Heaven that 1, ( 'hang, a leader of the Hung Sun Tong 
and a general of the fane-*, should expd {he foreign element from, the 
countiy and rcfoim the abuses of China The bnrku inn nations are strong 
111 Europe, and are now looking at the countrj like a tiger on its prey^nd 
they covet it in a sly and liudeihand manner In China there is not a 
place they do not want to swallow up, nor money wbu.li they do not covet. 
Over leu years ago the foreign missionaries came and taught the people to 
disregard the old gods, and spiead poison throughout the land The 
foreigners take unto themselves the administration whereby the money 
of the people is stolen and taken out 01 the i-ountiy , therefore the 
foreigners arc avaucious and had God ami the people, Ileiueu and 
Eaith, unite in anger against these lntiiii'iers anil will not allow it By 
professing to be your friends and to help \oy, they gam your confidence 
and aftcrw ards dec eive you and covet \ our count!) * < 

Although Clmug’s language leaves much to be desired from a 
foreign point of view, it cannot bo denied that lie succeeded in 
giving a not altogether uuwaiiantablc exposition of the lela- 
tions which have luthcito subsisted between Europe and China 
though Ins accusations of peculation on the part of foreigneis 
should have been lestncted to temtonal lobbery, which is not 
among Christian nations consideied an mfiiiigcment of the 
eighth commandment when applied to so - called hetftlien 
countries. 

While Chang was making political capital out of Clium’s 
leverses, events at Peking tended to show that the action of the 
foreign I'oweis had cvcatcd a tremendous impression upon the 
young emperor. Edict after edict was issued, m rapid succes- 

* The Tuna, 30th Sept, 1808. ~ 
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sion, commanding the most drastic and revolutionary reforms. 
The first of these startling rescripts appeared in February, after 
the seizure of Kiao-chao and at the moment when Russia’s 
attitude in respect to Port Arthur was becoming evciy day 
more threatening. The empeior commenced the series by 
scolding the officials for general neglect of their duties , and he 
followed up this preliminary attack by a wholesale condemna- 
tion of the qualifications demanded of candidates foi the public 
service. He had the unparalleled audacity to declare that 
essays and poems were useless accomplishments m an adminis- 
trative department , anti lie went so far as to explain that men 
who went out into the world, and gained practical experience 
ot life, wero more capable of conducting affairs of state, than 
boxed-up savants whose studies were entirely lestncted to 
propounding classical conundiums, or«puttnig an extra flourish 
to the tail of a hieroglyphic. 

This was rank lieiesy in the eyes of the insulted and indig- 
nant literati ; and it would bo difficult to imagine the upheaval 
caused by the appearance of such blasphemous utterances m the 
lespectable and conservative /‘eking Gazelle. Tt was, however, 
thfi mere prelude to a cataract of bewildering exhortations to 
every conceivable kind of reform A tkoiough ^organization 
of the army was pioposed , and the tmic-honouicd institution 
of military peculation was luthlessly abolished, regardless of 
vested interests. An edict was circulated m which the emperor 
expressed lus approval of the establishment of mining schools, 
• where modem cngineeimg methods could be taught by foreign 
instructors , and in June the emperor announced his intention 
of senduig members of the imperial family abioad to be edu- 
cated in European fashion, proposing at the same time to found 
a college of foreign literutuie and science at Peking 

Apparently theso urgent counsels had little effect beyond 
throwing the whole literary community into a violent com- 
motion; for in August we find Kwangsu severely censuiing 
the officials for their indiffeienee to refoim. At this point the 
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pace began to increase. Determined to rnak/ an impression 
upon tho fossil mandannate, a deluge of innovation was sud^ 
denly instituted by the emperor. At Shanghai preparations were' 
made for the publication of a newspaper to support the new 
forward policy, and the editorship was to be intrusted to the 
famous reformer Kang Yu Wei An edict was issued giving 
full liberty to the Pi ess, m which it was stated that “all the 
papers should he stuct and foiwaid in commenting on public 
affairs without shiiiiking They aie allowed to say anything 
concerning local and foieigu affairs, so as to help the imperial 
court to bring tho public affairs to perfection " * Hut this pro- 
gressive measure was dwarfed into insignificance by the 
stupendous announcement that tho literary essay on the thres- 
tliousand-ycar-old theme was to be abolished, together with the 
test of fine penmanships and that up-to-date essays on modern 
subjects wcic to be instituted m then stead. 

Before the literati had time to recover fiom the shock, a 
thunderbolt fell among them in the shape of an edict which 
decreed the abolition of a laigc nuiubei of the most lucrative 
sinecures in the public service, including |he disestablishment of 
six metropolitan bureaux, by which, it is stated, 6000 offidials 
were thiown out of employment, and then consternation was 
increased by the demand Hint the useless posts into winch it 
was customary for high mandarins to job their relations ami 
friends should forthwith be made au end of altogether. While 
the provincial officials were digesting this latest subversion of 
the old order of things, the capital was thrown into confusion 
by the cashiering of the presidents and vice-presidents of the 
six Boards, because the Boaid of Bites refused — iu spite df a 
recent edict on tlic subject — to forwaid a memorial dcuouncing 
themselves which had actually been written by a subordinate 
member of the department 

In September it began to hail cdfbts. Orders wore given 


The Tim's, 17th October, 1898 
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right and left fir the construction of railways, the exploitation 
of mines, the adoption of Western sciences, the supersession of 
'Tunning postmen by European methods, the establishment of 
newspapers and magazines, and the compilation of an annual 
budget. Even the marquis Ito, whose heart’s desire was to see 
a reformed China, thought that Kwangsn was going ahead a 
little too fast , and the final catastrophe is said to have been 
precipitated by an impending edict abolishing the pigtail and 
ordering the adoption of foreign dress 
On the 21st of the month the world was informed that a 
cowp (Tital had taken prtace at Peking, ami that the empress- 
dowager had rcassuincd the reins of government The full 
history of the episode lias not been divulged, but it Beems 
evident enough that tilings were brought to a crisis by the 
precipitation of the empoior, and that the empress-dowager 
seized the opportunity, when the whole adimiiisliativc body at 
Peking and elsewhere was seething with alairn and indignation 
at the violent attacks to which it was subjected, to regain the 
power that had been wrested fioui her grasp by the forward 
paTty in the State With extraordinary vigour and resolution 
she "proceeded to stamp out the reform conspiracy by locking 
up the emperor, executing his principal adviseis, and making 
a clean sweep out' of the public service ofjiveiy peison known 
to favour a policy of progress. Kang Yu Wei, the chief 
offender, managed to eflect Ins escape , and it will be witlun 
the recollection of everybody that he was safely conveyed fiom 
•Shanghai to Hong Kong on hoard a British vessel Put his 
brother was executed with nideeent haste, together with five 
othftr principal conspirators — as the reformers weie designated 
— among whom was a son of the govornoi of Ilupel) 

It seems to have been satisfactory established that the 
coup d'dtat was entirely the result of Chinese intngue, and that 
Russia — although the contrary was at first surmised — had 
no hand in the affair. Although the empress -dowager had 
nominally retired from the government, she continued to 
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exorcise considerable, if not paramount, influence over 
conduct of affairs until the end of 1897 • According to Kang 
Yu Wei, who was interviewed after his escape by a corre- 
spondent of the Times , she had dominated the emperor for 
the two preceding years. Hut the seizure of Kiao-chao by 
Germany roused Kwangsu to the highest pitch of anger, and 
ho is reported to have said to the empress-dowager : “ Unless 
I havo the power, I will not take my seat as emperor; I will 
abdicate.” This threat had the effect of silencing the latter 
for the time being ; and the emperor, freed from all restraint, 
plunged wildly into the schemes of ref6rm which led ultimately 
to his overthrow and the final triumph of the empress-dowager. 

The first act of the imperious Indy who had placed hewelf 
publicly at the head of affairs was to make the unhappy 
Kwangsu revoke neaaly every progressive edict which had 
1 been issued by him The metropolitan bureaux were set up 
again, and the GOOO officials reinstated m their former employ- 
ment Viceroys and governors received the intimation that 
they might job their relations and friends back again into the 
useless pasts which hml just been abolished. The wretched 
emperor was even compelled to publish an edict suppressing 
his own magazine, and to announce the conviction that its 
circulation would incite the masses to evil. * No doubt one of 
the bitterest pills Kwangsu was made to swallow by his 
implacable aunt was the restoration of the superannuated 
essay, which he had taken upon himself to expunge from the 
curriculum. A decree of 9th October re-established that useful! 
form of composition, and once more asserted the superiority of 
fine penmanship over practical knowledge as a qualification for 
the exercise of administrative functions. 

The wisdom of the empress-dowager’s procedure can hardly 
be commended. She appears to have deliberately set to work 
to shatter the prestige of the sovereign , and the consequence of 
her action will probably be to slacken the already slender hold 
of the Manchu dynasty on the people o!f China. In other 
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* fpspects, however, the empress-dowagei has given indications 
of a thorough appreciation of the critical situation m which 
China is placed to-day. She has grasped tho necessity of 
reform, and has set about the difficult task with a moderation 
which is more likely to insure success than the grotesque 
impetuosity of the hot-headed emperor The shelving of Li 
Hung-chang has left her with two advisers, one of whom — the 
viceroy Yung Lu — is an enlightened Mancliu who has had con- 
siderable intercourse with foreigners But the empress-dowager 
is a remarkably independent person who lias never tolerated 
interference with the cifrrying out of her political objects , and 
it is well to recollect that most of the progress made by China 
Imb been due to her sanction, if not to her initiative 

.--^Thc palace revolution of 1898 has brought into strong relief 
a most important and significant factor m the situation. There 
are two opposing factious m the State . a party of reform, and it 
party of reaction The bare existence of the former is the most 
hopeful indication of China’s awakening It marks a stupen- 
dous departure m Chinese thought, which can only be ap- 
proximately rated by # supposing that we Europeans, threatened 
snfularly by the Yellow races, should suddenly determine to 
throw aside our cherished conventions and adopt the customs of 
the Chinese— exchanging the knife aucl fork for chop-sticks, 
squeezing our women’s feet instead of their waists, and shutting 
ourselves up m boxes to indite sonnets to Noah’s Ark. The 
fa ct is that China is progressing at an astonishing speed The 

• mere production of Kang Yu Wei, the " modern sage,” would 
serve to show that tho presence of foreigners at Peking and the 
leSsons of the Japanese war have exercised a far-reaching 
influence on life in China. And oue cannot be blind to the 
fact that Kang is merely the most prominent meinbor of a large 
and growing movement, and that there has been plenty of 
indication of the young China party possessing adherents all 
over the country 

A significant example of this fact was given at Hong Kong 
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on 22nd January of the present year, when a meeting of the 
most influential Chinese took place at the’Clunose chamber of 
commerce, for the purpose of discussing the views which had 
been expressed by Lord Charles Beresford on the conclusion of 
his visit to the treaty ports. The reader will remember that 
Lord Charles insisted upon the maintenance of the “ open door” 
as the only policy likely to preserve the integrity of China, 
and that lie advocated administrative reforms and a reorganiza- 
tion of the army on European lines These opinions were 
endorsed by the Chinese merchants at Hong Kong, who passed 
a resolution piessmg for reforms m %e method of paying 
oflicials as a fiist step towards the regeneration of their country 
It is notable that the meeting was absolutely spontaneous, 
and had not been brought about m any way through foreign 
influence • • 

The anti-foreign demonstrations at Peking, and the mtio- 
duction of foreign escoits into the capital to protect the Western 
legations in October, 1898, showed the spirit in which the 
change of government was legarded by the Chinese rabble, 
llut although it was at lust feared that.thc advent of the re- 
actionary pin ty to power would seriously jeopardise the liVes 
and inteiests of Europeans, it soon became evident that the new 
policy Wiis to be guided with great modeiation The empress- 
dowager, in fact, astonished the woild by consenting to receive 
the ladies of the diplomatic body at Peking m audience. The 
most piogrcssive of Kwangsu’s edicts did not break more com- 
pletely with all Chinese notions inspecting etiquette and pre- 
cedent than this bold lcsolution on the pait of the empress- 
dowagei But the picture presents an altogether different 
aspect when viewed from a European standpoint 
The fact that the wives of the foreign ministers went to pay 
their resjiects to the empress-downger after the coup d'dtat can- 
not bo devoid of political significance.* The latter, it must be 
remembered, has no status whatever. Her position — even in 
China, where elderly ladies enjoy a great amount of authority 
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in the family council — is similar to that of a dowager-queen 
or empress in any European countiy. The emperor Kwangsu 
is still nominally the sovereign of China, and no official intima- 
tion has been given to the foreign Towers that he 1ms been 
deposed, or that Ins authonty has been delegated to another. 
The seven foreign ministers at Peking are accredited to the 
emperor, and it is an unheard-of occurrence m international 
relations that an usurper should be officially recognized while 
the reigning sovereign remains undeposed The fact seems to 
have escaped general remark that there is actually an empress 
of China — the legitinfato consort of Kwangsu — and that so 
long as the latter remains nominally head of the State, the 
respects of the ladies of the diplomatic body arc due to lus 
wife in the first instance There would have been no objection 
to the European ladies being received in audience by the 
empress-dowager, it they had first requested an audience of 
Kwangsu’s consoit, the liiht lady m the empire, but the 
raaiincr in which the whole arrangement was carried out gave 
the cleaiest possible recognition to an anomalous qpd most 
unbusiness-like state of affairs 

It is no concern of the representatives of foreign countries 
wliat personality may happen to be the real power in the State, 
provided relatiofis aie ostensibly conducted with the nominal 
ruler to whom they are accredited But the ease wears a 
wholly different complexion when diplomatic etiquette is 
entirely thrown to the winds, as appears to have been the 
case at Peking To what embarrassing complications the 
practical recognition of an usurper as sovereign in China 
nifty lead, no one can toll But it is well to recollect that 
the antagonism to foreigners in China has been partly due 
to the irregular manner in which our relations with that 
country have been directed in the past, and it is easy to 
predict that unless ofiidal intercourse is placed upon a proper 
business footing, there will be increased friction m the future 
The latest factor in the situation is the arrival of Italy as a 
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candidate for the concession of a sphere of influence The 
political and commercial privileges demafidod by the Italian 
government cover that portion of the province of Chekiang 
which is not drained into the Yang-tsc They also stipulate 
for the right to constiuct a railway from Sanunun Hay, which 
they propose to lease as a coaling station and naval base, to the 
lake of Poyang The latter conies distinctly within the sup- 
posed British sphere, but it is not possible to comment on 
proceedings which, at the date of writing, are in an embryonic 
stage. At all events the British government will have no 
difficulty in arming at a fnendly finderstanding with so 
desirable a neighbour. 

The principal sigmlicauce of this new move is the practical 
and general recognition of the spheie of influence policy which 
it involves. "When J.ijmii has set her seal upon the province 
of Fukien, but little of the sea-hoard will remain under the 
control of the Chinese government, and every step will then 
bring us nearer to the dreaded possibility of partition and 
dismemberment. 






CHAPTER XXIII ’ 

CHINA IN PROGRESS 

• 

The Firat Arsenal— Dockyard at Fuchow — The Chinese Navy — The China 
a< Steam Navigation Company— Destruction of the first Telegraph Line- 
Laying of a Cable between Hong Kong and Shanghai — Rapid Extension of 
Inland Telegraphic Communications — Hostility to Railways — Their Ad- 
vantage in Times of War 01 Famine— Chinese Argnments against their 
Introduction— Fate of the First Railway — Opposition organized by the 
Literati— A Favourable Edict— Memorial recommending Railway Construc- 
tion-Strategical Advantages emphasized— Divided Councils— Chang Chi- 
lung’s Proposition— The Hanyang Mills— The Northern Railway System 

The necessity of adopting the mechanical inventions of Europe 
was forced upon the Chinese by the war of 1860, when they 
had conclusive evidence at least of the superiority of Western 
armaments Dr (now Sir Hallulay) Macartney had no diffi- 
culty, therefore, when the imperial forces began to run short 
of ammunition, in persuading Li Hung-chang to let him set 
up an arsenal for the manufacture of war material. The ex- 
periment was made at Suoliow, the arseual being afterwards 
moved to Nanking , and with the aid of European engineers 
the •machinery and plant were erected m a factory built by 
Chinese workmen. There was great difficulty m finding a man 
capable of turning a Boxer fuse, but Dr Macartney discovered 
a carpenter in Shanghai, who, after a hundred unsuccessful 
experiments, succeeded A making what was wanted. These 
amateurs then proceeded to turn out guns, shells, and all the 
accessories of war , and it was not long before a similar estab- 
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bailment was built at Fucliow, with the addition of a dockyard 
for the purpose of building steamers which were to form the 
nucleus of a navy 

The Chinese dockyards were not able to keep pace with the 
new inventions and rapid improvements in the construction of 
warships. Ironclads, and other modern vessels, were accord- 
ingly purchased fiom tunc to time in Europe, and when 
Captain Lang was appointed naval instructor by the authorities 
at Peking, he found quite a respectable fleet at his disposal. 
Unfortunately, things did not woik smoothly, although in 
this case no blame was attaching to flic English officer. The 
Chinese have never been able to tolerate the idea of taking 
orders from a European , and consequently Captain Lang 
found his position so untenable that lie was forced to give it 
up The few years winch intervened between the resignation 
of Captain Lang and the war with Japan amply sufficed for 
the development of a total inefficiency The old story of 
peculation, conceit, and incapacity was repeated, with the 
lamentable results which arc fresh in everybody’s memory. 

While the central government was (^tempting the organiza- 
tion of a navy, tlieic grew up the one steamship company 
which China possesses Thu China Merchants’ Steam Naviga- 
tion company, which is stated by Mr Gun&ry to have owed 
its conception to Li Hung-chang, is u native enterprise, managed 
by government officials, and financed by Chinese merchants 
The development of the company's trade is hampered by the 
fact that it is conlined to the treaty ports, apparently on the* 
assum ption that if the area wore enlarged foreigners would 
wish to follow suit The official classes in China would rdther 
leave the resources of their country untouched and cramp the 
native trade, than concede to a European an inch more than they , 
are compelled to at the point of the bayonet Native merchants- 
would, if left to themselves, probably behave differently ; but 
private enterprise is discouraged by the government, and the 
general trade of the country suffers m consequence of the 
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dislike evinced by Qhinese capitalists to invest thou money 
in undertakings controlled by the State. 

A couple of years after the founding of the first arsenal an 
attempt was made by an Englishman to set up an electric 
telegraph This unwarrantable interference with the mysteries 
of the Feng-Shui was immediately avenged; and the super- 
stitious peasantry, egged on by the mischievous literati and 
the native professors of geomancy, made short work of the 
apparatus. It was not until the year 1871 that a cable was 
laid between Hong Kon^ and Shanghai by the Great Northern 
Telegraph company. Of this enterprise Mr Gundry gives the 
following interesting account * — 

Hong Kong*being a British colony, there was of course no difficulty at 
that end ; nor was there, I believe, any attempt U> mterfeie with proceed- 
ings on the coast. But great unuasmess was shown by the officials when 
the Yang-tse was reached, and it became a question of laying the table up 
the river and landing it at Shanghai The shore end was, in fact, lauded 
suireptitiously in the middle of the night , and fur some tunc no one, not 
even foreigners, knew the precise spot The excitement gradually sub- 
sided, and when they could venture to disclose their hiding-place, the 
company’s agents invited cuttain wealthy Chinese, and began telegraphing 
for tlieir edification They were greatly interested, but very sceptical, 
till one more venturesome than the rest undertook to telegraph to a 
correspondent in Hoag Kong for a consignment of goods bv the next 
steamer Here was a test * would the goods come ? They did ' And the 
fact of telegraphy was established. 

The same kind of performance took place when a loop of 
the cable was landed at Amoy two years later, but official 
leave to work the lines was first ubtaiued m 1875. After a 
great deal of persuasion the central authorities consented to 
the establishment of inland communications , and by the con- 
struction of a line from Tientsin to Shanghai, the Celestial 
Empire was placed m communication with Europe The next 
step was the extension at the line to Peking, and m spite of 
the Feng-Shui and other ingenious methods of obstruction, 


• “ China Put and Present,” p 97. 
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telegraphs were soon set np connecting the empire from 
Shanghai to Chungking, and from Canton to the Bussian 
frontier on the Amur. To-dny, m fact, telegraphic communica- 
tion has been established between the majority of the principal 
towns in China, and Peking has been placed since 1892 in 
direct communication with St Petersburg by junction with the 
Siberian lines m the Amur valley 
Although the Chinese quickly recognized the advantages — 
from a military point of view — of tclegiaphs, they have never 
been brought to a thorough appreciation of the utility of a 
railway system Apart from the sentmicutal and superstitious 
absurdities which have been put forward as arguments against 
the introduction of uulways, there are grounds t of objection 
which rest upoii more practical foundations than the fear of 
o (rending spirits or (ft disturbing the repose of deceased 
ancestors. The latter diflieulty lias been in any case much 
exaggerated, and business men who ha\c had experience of 
buying up small holdings for the purposes of railway con- 
struction, say that the scruples of the peasantry on this point 
are easily overcome, if assurances are? given that a faiour- 
ahle site for a new bunal-giound will be purchased ill lieu 
of the one which is being given up It is in ^reality the hostile 
literati who find the Feng-Sliui a better argument with the 
common people than the intricacies of political economy. 
But, although there may be immediate profit to Europe 
m securing contracts for the building of railways in Chinn, 
it is by no means certain that au equal benefit will be 
derived from the innovation by the Chinese themselves. It 

* Q 

must be remembered that the conditions of life in China are 
wholly opposed to the hurry and bustle from which we suffer 
m Europe, and that, from a commercial point of view, the 
same interchange of the necessanqp of every-day existence 
is not obliged to take place In other words, the Chinese are 
happily able to provide themselves with whut they require, while 
taking things more easily and leisurely than is the case with us 
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There is much to be said, of course, on the point that railways 
would be valuable mwtimes of war or famine. The former was 
acknowledged by the Chinese authorities eleven or twelve years 
ago ; and if China is compelled to impoverish herself by making 
war preparations on the same burdensome scale as the rest of 
the world, she will undoubtedly need a few railways, at least, 
for the effective transport of her troops That the famine 
question could be disposed of without the aid of railways has 
been proved by the history of the past. The public granaries, 
in which provision was made for the periods of want engendered 
by flood or drought, wefe sufficient to meet the needs of the 
peo'ple in times of distress. It docs not follow, because the 
central and piovincial governments neglect their duties and 
omit to take'the prescribed measures to piovulc against famine, 
that railways are the only possible remedy. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that reason is not 
wholly on the side of those who wish to see China adopt every 
modem improvement , and that the opposition of the Chinese 
to railways is not a mere question of uncompromising hostility 
to everything foreign, but may really be said to he based upon 
more or less sound conviction When Simon boasted to the 
Chinese about the steam traffic and other mechanical inventions 
of Europe, and asked their reasons for not adopting them, they 
replied •* — 

All that is very fine and perhaps excellent in your country, bat it does 
not suit us and would be a detestable innovation. We have numerous and 
Magnificent canals which onr ancestors have bequeathed to us They cost 
a great deal in the first instance, but have long sinco been paid off. 
Thanks to wind and current, the cost of transport » low The traffic on 
our rwers and canals is considerable , but thy necessaries of life are more 
or less equally distributed in all parts of the country, and have seldom 
very far to travel. Our agriculture, as varied as it is fruitful, everywhere 
provides the people with a certainty of subsistence Where rice cannot be 
produced, wheat, maize, millet, etc , are grown As for less useful com- 
modities, there is always enough of them , and in all coses there is no need 

•* <i 
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of rapid and expensive transport In onr country, to be brief, it may be 
stated that, bar accidents, production and consumption an evenly balanced. 
It u true that we have frequent inundations But do you not suffer from 
them also ? It is the fault, as you are aware, of the land being m many 
places lower than the nver-beds. We have guarded against them as much 
as possible by our canals and by the construction of great damming works ; 
every day fresh provision in made against them liy raising the level of onr 
land, and floods arc liecoming rarer than before How could railways cope 
with such calamities better than the provident grananeB which we have 
established wherever it has been found possible ? 

Whatever opinions one may personally hold as to the 
utility of a railway system m Chinnf it is well to take the 
views of educated and intelligent Chinese into consideration * 

The history of the first railway introduced into China affQtds 
an instructive insight into the inner workings of the native 
mind Some English ^merchants at Shanghai conceived the 
idea of making an experimental line to Wusung, a distance 
of about ten miles It was completed in 1876, and the greatest 
interest and curiosity were manifested by the people, who 
flocked to the station m huge numbers to enjoy the novelty 
of a tnp liy the new invention. The first opposition came 
from the mandarins , and one must suppose that they deter- 
mined, in the belief that railroads were undesirable and would 
prove derogatory to the interests of the community, to spoil 
the venture at all hazards. A native, who is generally sup- 
posed to have been bribed to commit suicide, was run over 
by a tram and killed An organized outcry was raised by 
the officials, who demanded the life of the engine-driver in. 
return foi that of his victim As this agitation produced no 
satisfactory results, the mandarins resolved to get up a po pular 
riot; and as the common people arc accustomed to 'obey 
autho-'ity, there was every prospect of mob violence. In the 
face of this daugci the promoters of the scheme were induced 
to sell the whole concern to the local authorities, who tore 
up the rails and sent the offending apparatus away to 
the island of Formosa, where most of !t was allowed to 
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rust* It cannot be said that this pioneering effort failed on ac- 
count of the lgnorart opposition of the people As long as tho 
line was open to traffic every train was crowded with enthusiastic 
travellers, and there was no display of hostility until the 
literati commenced a campaign against the innovation It has 
been clear throughout the short history of railway enterprise 
in China that the mass of educated Chinese opinion is strongly 
averse to the establishment of steam communications. 

The war with France in 1884 gave a direct impetus to the 
recognition of railways as a necessary means of transport when 
dealing with Western •adversaries, and three years later an 
edict was issued by the present empress-dowager, approving 
{^.scheme to construct an experimental lmc at Tientsin A 
couple of paragraphs may with advantage be quoted from 
the memorial, submitted liy the Boajd of Admiralty, which 

received the imperial sanction 

• 

“ In our deliberations,” a rite tlie memoi mlista, “ we ha\ e duly recognized 
the fact that the circumstances of China ha\ e from ages past diitered w idely 
from those of other nations , and while we are fully cogm/ant of the many 
and great advantages to he derived from railways, we have not been blind 
to the financial difficulties, nor to the objections that might exist to an 
unsightly network of railways being spread like a web over the land, as is 
the case in many countries On the other hand, when tie consider the 
important advantages to be gained in the facility and rapidity with which 
troops and material can he mc.cd from place to place, we are convinced 
of the desirability of taking the beet measures in this direction ” 

It will he seen from the above that the proposed railway 
commeuded itself to the Board chiefly on account of its 
strategical advantages The proposal was to extend a short 
lmq, which had been laid down by Mr Kinder from the 
Kaiping mines to the banks of the river Chi for the convey- 
ance of coal, as far as Tientsin It was put forward by the 
memorialists on account of the facilities it would givo for 
coaling the fleet; and llie suggestion was made at tho same 

A new hue ftom Shanghai to Wasting was completed in 1S98 
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time that the line from Kaiping might afterwards be extended 
northward along the sea-board to Shan*hai-kwan. It will 
be within the knowledge of every one that this project has 
since been fully earned out , though not without encountering 
serious hindrances A fire at the imperial residence gave the 
censors an opportunity of throwing the blame for the occur- 
rence on the foreign innovation, and they succeeded in putting 
a temporary stop to the carrying out of the projected extensions. 
A heated controversy ensued, in which the conservative party 
found themselves opposed to the empress-dowager, Pnnce 
Chun, Li Hung-chang, and other powerful officials. There 
is little doubt as to which side would have won, had not 
the well-meaning, but intractable, viceroy Chang Cln-tung put 
in his oar with a proposition which lias done more towards 
hindering railway enteipime in China than anything else. 
In the first place, Chang Chi-tung deprecated the construction 
of railways near the coast, because, ho declared, it would 
enable an invading force to gaiu rapid access to the interior. 
Secondly, he urged that the entire undertaking should be 
carried out without the assistance of foreigners , that factories 
should be set up m China, in which all the accessories cdiild 
be manufactured from the uatur.d resources of the country ; 
and that Chinese labour should bo employed to execute the 
work, supported solely by Chinese capital 
Thereupon Chang Cln-tung was transferred from Canton to 
the viceroyalty of llupch and Hunau, with orders to construct 
a line from Hankow to Peking In 1891 the viceroy com- • 
menced building enormous iron and steel mills at Hanyang, in 
order to carry out lus patriotic designs. "The works vfere 
designed by an English engineer,” reports Mr Child, U.S. 
consul at Hankow, “ ou a most gigantic scale ... If ever 
finished, it will be one of the most complete rolling mills in the 
world, as expense seems to have been a secondary consideration 
in the erection of this immense establishment” The practical 
results of Chang Chi-tung’s enormous and wasteful expenditure 
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appear to be thoroughly unsatisfactory. Lord Charles Beresford, 
during his tour of inspection in the Yang-tsc valley, visited the 
ironworks in November, 1898, and found them in a deplorable 
state of inefficiency owing to the chaotic administratioi} of the 
native officials. It appears that rails are being supplied by the 
works for the Pao-ting — Chengtmg section of the Lu-han trunk 
line, but that they have been reported on unfavourably This 
is all that the unpractical zeal of the viceroy has been able to 
accomplish towards building the great central railway, which 
has after all been handed over — in the absence of Chinese 
capital — to a foreign syndicate. 

"While Chang Clu-tung was hampered by the magnitude of 
hu schemes at Hanyang, Ins rival Li Hung-chang went steadily 
on with the extension of the Kaipmg line m the metropolitan 
province. Lack of funds prevented thc^work from being earned 
forward with great rapidity, but in less than ten years com- 
munication was established between Tientsin and Shan-liai- 
kwan , and in 1897 a railroad was working from the former 
city to the capital of the empire. These lines, together with a 
third extending from Peking in a southerly direction as far as 
PaC-ting, are the only railways which China possesses to-day, 
with the exception of the line which has been re-constructed 
between Shanghai aud Wasting. There is a short line in the 
island of Formosa which was constructed under the auspices 
of a progressive Chinese governor , but as the island has passed 
into the possession of Japan since the war, the metropolitan 
■ province enioys at the present moment the sole distinction 
of containing anything like a railway system 
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There is nothing mow misleading than a railway map of China. 
The impression conveyed to the mind is that a comprehensive 
scheme of conmuum ulions is uhnul to be put into execution 
The time when the tiaveller will be able to travel comfortably 
by tram from end to end of the vast empire seems, at first 
sight, to be moiely dependent upon the celerity with winch the 
engineering work can be earned out. A great trunk line joins 
Peking and the commercial centre of Hankow, being prolonged • 
southwards to Canton, whereby Hong Kong is placed in rapid 
communication with the capital. Another mam route jama 
Peking and Shanghai, the commercial metropolis of China.’ A 
third great line across the mountainous regions of Tunnan 
promises to place Burma and India m communication with 
the Ynng-tso nvei, and thereby with the whole Chinese empire. 
A fourth senes of dots unites Yunnnn-fn, m the extreme west» 
with the southern port of Canton. 

HO 
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indicates the juncture of the rich mineral districts of Shansi 
with the centre of the distributing trade on the Yang-tse river. 
Besides these, great trunk railways, there arc numerous minor 
projects The Germans are going to intersect Shantung with 
a nng of railways , all the important ports on the east coast are 
to be connected ; the Russians purpose joining the Peking — 
Chengtmg line with Tai-yuen m Shansi , and British Kaulung 
is to bo placed in direct communication with the neighbouring 
city of Canton. 

In viewing this programme of railway enterprise, one must 
not forget that there* is a vast difference between railway 
chncession and railway construction The two may, indeed, 
bp said to lie separated by a financial gulf which is frequently 
incapable of being bridged over. A concession is merely the 
first step — one might call it a “feeler” — m the direction of 
company promotion , and it is well to bear m nnnd that the 
‘future railway system of China docs not depend upon the 
number of concessionaires who come forward with paper 
schemes — and generally nothing else — in their pockets, but 
upon their capacity to persuade the public to mvest money 
in» the enterprise These remarks do not apply to solid 
schemes such as those backed by institutions like the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai bank, and they are not intended to 
reflect upon any particu'ar project, but it is notorious that 
a great deal of gambling goes on, when a concession — however 
worthless — may bo sold at a handsome profit to unsuspecting 
purchaseis. The foreign ministers at Peking are careful, no 
doubt, to urge only those claims winch appear bond-fule, but 
it 48 open to everybody to take a pen and rule a Ime acioss 
Chiba, without troubling about geogiaplucal conditions, and 
then rush off to Peking to try and get the concession When 
this has been obtained, it is a marketable commodity with 
which an advantageous* deal may be rnado, and the potenti* 
alities of the scheme can be left for the purchasers to discover 
for themselves. * 
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There may be worthless, and there may be valuable, con- 
cessions. But for the present, at any rate, the actual con- 
struction of trunk lines in China exists m the shadowy realms 
of adventurous imaginations. Except in connection with the 
loan offered by the British and Chinese Corporation, there does 
not appear to have been a single prospectus issued as yet; and 
any surveys which have been made are for the most part of 
the roughest description. China herself has m vain appealed 
to native capitalists for funds with which to carry out a 
progressive programme of railway construction without foreign 
aid She has failed because Chinese merchants distrust the 
government officials, and will not risk their money in financufg 
undertakings which are controlled by them In spite, therefor 
of Chang Chi-tung’s patriotic endeavours to act in accordance 
with the national dictugi “China for the Chinese,” it has of 
necessity been left to foreign enterprise to provide China with 
the railways which she docs not really wish to have It 
remains to be seen if the public in Western countries will be 
willing to put their capital into schemes which, as regards both 
political and commercial considerations, are somewhat vague 
and obviously hazardous. 

The absolute control which the Russian government possess 
over the financial resources of their country stamps every state 
undertaking as capable of being carried into effect. The two 
greatest railway schemes in the history of engineering are the 
Trans-Sibcnan and Central Asiatic railways. The latter needs 
scarcely more than a passing allusion ; as, whatever may be 
the future intention of Russia, the line has not at present been 
extended beyond Ta&likend, and can scarcely be said to menace 
Chinese Turkestan at that point. To winch may be added’the 
fact that the whole energy and resources of the Russian govern- 
ment are at present concentrated on constructing the section 
of the Trans-Sibenan line between the Jake of Baikal in Siberia 
and its projected terminus Port Arthur. The history of this 
colossal undertaking needs no repetition. It will be remem- 
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bered that tho original scheme was to make Vladivostok the 
objective of tho railway, which was intended to skirt round the 
Manchurian provinces, following the course of the Amur river 
ns far as Khabarovka. From the latter point the line has 
already been constructed to Vladivostok, a total length of 487 
miles , but m September, 189(3, a treaty was concluded with 
the Chinese government conceding to Russia the right of 
making a short cut through Manchuria. 

The new route will save 132 miles , but the principal object 
of tho deflection became apparent when Russia seized upon Port 
Arthur, an event which had been plainly foreshadowed by the 
Trans-Manchunau concession. In order to uphold the dignity 
oT China, the Russians indulge m the pleasing fiction of calling 
the proposed line the Chinese Eastern Railway , but how far it 
is Chinese may be gathered from tin? fact that there is not 
«a,j£ingle Chinese shareholder m tho whole concern. “The 
JjiSssiniis hold all tho shares and retain the exclusive control, 
management, and profits,” remarks the Peking correspondent of 
the Times; * “the Chinese provide the clients and compradores, 
soipe of the under clerks, and all the servants It is a conjunc- 
tion of mtorcsts typical of Russo-Chmese combinations gener- 
ally.” As tho railway is being built of Russian matonal and by 
Russian engineers, it may be pertinently asked where tho Chinese 
come in at all. Tho compensation oflered to China partakes 
of the samo cynical character as the title of the Trans-Man- 
churiab line, it is agreed, namely, that the railway shall 
belong to her at the expiration of 80 years 1 It would scarcely 
require a prophet to foretell what government will be seated m 
Peking long before that date has been reached 

The rails of the Trans-Sibenan line have been laid as far as 
Irkutsk, on the shores of the lake of Baikal The Russian en- 
gineers encountered great obstacles at this point. The route 
round the head of the lake oilers considerable engineering 


The Tanee, 7th March, 1898. 
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difficulties ; it was therefore decided, m order to lose as little 
time as possible, to construct a ferry capable of conveying a 
train across the lake, which is to be used until tk£ establishment 
of through railway communication Meanwhile the Trans- 
Baikal portion of the line is being pushed forward with all 
possible haste, and the entire railway connection down to Port 
Arthur is to be completed by 1903 

Bussia has, however, by no means confined her railway 
enterprise to districts north of the Great Wall. The liusso- 
Chincse bank — which the China Association has designated a 
Russian State bank — lias financed the construction of a line 
from Peking to Clicngting, alicady half completed A conces- 
sion has also been obtained by the bank for tho extension of the 
line to Tai-yuen in the pi evince of Shansi , and it is no Becret 
that the Russians are trying to secure a further concessipn for 
the construction of the peiwaneut way down to Si-gnan in the« 
adjoining province. 

But by far the most un]Miitant undertaking in which RusS&" 
is engaged within the limits of China Piopcr.is the construction 
of a great trunk line joining Peking with Hankow, which, 
although nominally conceded to a Belgian syndicate, will m 
reality lie completely conti oiled by Russia and France. The 
finances of the line aie to all intunts and purposes wholly in the 
hands of the Russo-Chmose hank , and the whole affair has 
been managed so adroitly liy the Flench and Russian ministers 
at Peking that, while masking auy political design, they have 
practically acquired the owucislnp and dncctiou of the railway. 
When it is lcmembcral that the foreign Powers have tacitly 
defined tl.uir spheres of mteiest in China by obtaining conces- 
sions to build railways and by ligutly opposing the intermeddling 
of other countnes within those sjiheres, it will be seen that the 
projected trunk line to Hankow is a severe check to our pre- 
tensions iu the Yang-tse valley It ^difficult to reconcile our 
giving way to Russian demands in the matter of the Shan-hai- 
kwan extension to Niu-chwang, and our failure to impose upon 
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Russia similar restrictions in regard to the Pcking-Hankow rail- 
way, with the firm aid vigorous policy of a country whose com- 
mercial and political interests arc predominant in the Far East 
By admitting the right of Russia to dictate terms to us north of 
the Groat Wall, we have acknowledged Manchuria to be her 
sphere of interest. Whereas, on the other hand, we have accom- 
plished little short of an absolute denial of our asserted rights 
m the Yang-tsc valley, by allowing llussia and France to con- 
trol the main communications of our pretended sphere without 
effective protest 

a In connection with ‘the Lu-lian concession, authorizing the 
' construction of a trunk line from Peking to Hankow, it may he 
added that a Butish-American syndicate has applied for a 
concession to continue the railway down to Canton There is 
no reason to suppose that the request 'will be refused , hut at 
Jhe date of writing, although repeated statements have been 
made during the past months which would lead ouo to suppose 
that arrangements had been satisfactorily completed, no con- 
cession lias been definitely granted by the authorities at Peking 
It is just the same .with some other so-called concessions, 
which, far from having been authorized by the Chinese govern- 
ruerft, are at present merely speculative schemes which figure 
on railway maps ’of China as having received the sanction of 
the authorities 

Turning to Eusaia’s junior paitncr in the Far East, one 
cannot Jielp observing that the two principal railway projects 
• with which France is connected uic mainly designed to thwart 
British interests. The chief of these, the Lu-han concession, in 
which Belgium was put up as a prelimuiaiy blind, lias already 
been discussed The second scheme is the piojcctcd line from 
Laokai on the Tongking frontici, through the valley of the 
Eed river, to the capital of Yunnan The route lias been 
recently surveyed, and the money for the undertaking has been 
guaranteed by the French government The railway will there- 
fore be built, and its political object is not far to seek. 
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Everybody is aware that the French are anxious to be before- 
hand with us in securing the trade of lunnan, and in hall- 
marking the province as their sphere of interest, but there 
appears to be a considerable difference of opinion amortgat 
experts as to whether or not the trade of Yunnan is worth 
having However that may be, it will presently be seen that 
in this case, at any rate, the possible interests of Great Britain 
are not to be left in the lurch , and that steps have been taken 
to secure equal advantages with France, should the scheme 
which has been put forward prove feasible 

Besides the projected railway to Yunnan-fu, France has 
obtained other concessions which appear to have been more or 
less shelved in favour of the pet scheme mentioned above, in 
1895 M. Gerard, the French minister at Peking, procured for 
the Fivcs-Lillc company the right of constructing a line from 
Lungchow to Nanning, the intention being to constitute Hai- 
fong, in the gulf of Tonghmg, the commercial outlet for the 
province of Kwangsi. But the opening of Wucliau on the 
West river m 1897, which was achieved by Sir Claude 
MacDonald in the face of prolonged Fregcli opposition, knocked 
the project on the head, and there is no present likelihood of 
its being carried into cllect The same thing may be said of 
the Pakhoi — Nanning concession, which was obtained by 
M. Pichou in May, 1898 , and the thorough opening of the 
West river, which is likely to follow on the recent constitution 
of Nanning as a treaty port, will serve to throw further cold 
water on French designs regarding the tiade of South-West 
China The more ambitious plan of uniting Nanning with 
Yunnan-fu on the one side, and Canton on tlio other, has little 
probability of being put into execution at present. 

Germany has threo railways m contemplation, of which two 
possess little importance outside her own sphere ; unless, as has 
been suggested, the imperial capital should be removed to Kai - 
fong in the adjoining province of Honan, in which case Kiao- 
chao would become the chief port of the 'empire. Of these 
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minor enterprises, the principal line will connect Kiao-cliao 
with Tsi-nan, near which point a junction will bo effected with 
the Tientsm-CJnnkiang railway. The second, which does not 
appear to be of much practical value, is to run parallel with the 
coast line from Kiao-cliao to I-chow, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of which lie extensive coal-fields But it would be super- 
fluous to make a railway to I-chow to facilitate the carriage of 
coal, as tlioro is an abundant yield for present wants from the 
mines at Wei-hsien and Poshan on the Tsi-nan line, and 
according to Herr von Hesse- Wartcgg, who made a tour of 
inspection in 1898, theie is very little passenger traffic to be 
anticipated between I-chow and Kiao-ehao 
• Jlho third project, m which Germany is jointly interested with 
this country, is the construction of a railway connecting Tientsin 
with Chmkiang Early in 1898 a concession for this line was 
granted by the Chinese government to an American citizen of 
Chinese parentage , but the failure of the latter to obtain funds, 
and the opposition of Germany to the building of a railway 
within lior sphere by anybody else, caused the collapse of the 
scheme The Tsungh Ytunen have promised that a concession 
for tins line shall be grunted to the co-operating syndicates ; and 
the Germans have apparently made the stipulation that each 
syndicate shall complete the undertaking within its own sphere 
the Germans constructing and controlling the line fiom Tientsin 
to the southern frontier of Shantung, while the English effect 
their shaie of the work and subsequent administration from 
J:hat point down to the terminus at Chiukiang The import- 
ance of this scheme is second only to the trunk line which is to 
be built connecting Hankow on the Yang-tse with Peking. Its 
construction will effect tluougli communication between the 
political and the commercial metropolis of the empire, and is 
certain of attracting a largo and lucrative traffic, in addition to 
which the railway will possess, in the event of a foreign war, a 
strategic value far in excess of that of the inland line. 

The sum of British achievement in the history of railway 

s 
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concessions is respectable, although not altogether adequate 
when judged by comparative interests. Commercially speaking, 
the most important project with which Bntisji enterprise is 
associated will bo the Tiontsin-Cliinkiang line already described. 
Closely connected with this scheme 111 point of utility is the 
projected railway from Nmgpo 1« Nanking, vid Hangchow, 
Shanghai, Wusung, and Chinkiang, which, by effecting a 
junction at the last-named point, will place Tientsin and the 
imperial metropolis in direct communication with the principal 
treuty poits on the east coast. Of great benefit, also, will be the 
short line between British Kaulung and Canton, for which a 
concession has recently been granted by the Chinese govern- 
ment. m 

We now come to two ven tuies, one of which is of consider- 
able commercial interest, while the other, if found practicable, 
should prove of great political significance besides being 1 advan- 
tageous from a trade point of view 111 the first place, it wifi 
be within the recollection of everybody that m the early part 
of 1898 a concession was made to the Puking syndicate — au 
association formed by British capitalists— of extensive coal- 
fields m the province of Shansi The Poking authorities -were 
guardedly approached tlnough the medium of the Italian repre- 
sentative, and eventually the right was obtained for the syndi- 
cate of making a railway hom the mines to Siang-yang on the 
Han river. By this means access can be obtained by water to 
the distuhulmg cculie llaukow, the Yang-tsc ports, and the 
southern and western distucts of the empire The ‘’mineral, 
wealth of Shansi was alluded to m a foimer chapter , * audit 
is obvious that if the spu it of industrial enterprise be awakened 
m the Chinese, the “ land ol coal and iron,” as Richthofen has 
designated the piovmcc of Shansi, will develop a trade which 
is bound to create an immense und lucrative traffic on the Siang- 
yang line. t 
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The second project alluded to, is the somewhat visionary 
scheme for the establishment of railway communication between 
Burma and a .point on the Yang-tse river near the important 
commercial centre of Chungking m Szechuan. A lino is now 
in course- of construction between Mandalay and Kunlong .Ferry, 
the latter place being situated on the Yunnan frontier. It is 
proposed, or rather urged, that this line should be continued 
through the barren and mountainous province of Yunnan to 
Yunnan-fu, and that it should be further extended to a navigable 
point of the Yang-tse river in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Chungking, the comnfcrcial metropolis of Western China. 
Tfiere appear to have been considerable differences of opinion 
as. to the feasibility of constincting a railway through Yunnan, 
which some expeits have affirmed to piesent eugineeiing 
difficulties that it would cost untold juius to overcome. The 
Butislf chambers of commerce, on the other hand, have ridiculed 
ihese stories of Menai bridges and Mont Ccnis tunnels, and 
they have hammered then views so successfully on the door ot 
the Foreign Office, that survej s are being made at this moment 
at the cost of tlic British or Indian government for the purpose 
of Ascertaining whether a railway, such as the one proposed, be 
practicable or not The authorities at Peking have already been 
approached on the subject by the Bntisli minister, and an 
understanding exists that if the line be found capable of con- 
struction, the concession shall be foitlicommg. It is needless 
to dilate on the importance of such a means of communication 
.between our Indian Empire and tho heart of our sphere of 
interest in the Yang-tse valley, and the fact scaicely requires 
pointing out, that the Yuuuan portion of the scheme, for which 
the concession lias actually been granted, would form an effective 
counter-blast to the French design of grabbing the monopoly of 
Yunnanese trade. 

Finally, one may turn tto the complicated problem of the Shau- 
hai-kwan extension to Niu-chwang, which has reached a more 
advanced stage of 'maturity than any other projected under- 
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taking The prospectus has been before the public ; no object 
would therefore be gained by recapitulating what is already 
accessible to everybody But it is interesting jtnd instructive 
to note two points m connection with the undertaking in its 
present fonn Tn the first place, the orders of the Russian 
government have been sciupulonsly earned out, and the fullest 
possible recognition has been given to the fact that Manchuria 
is .Russian territory Secondly, the British government have' 
“consented to take note of” the assurance from the Chinese 
authorities that none of the railways named in the contract foT 
the loan shall be alienated to an) foreign l’ower “ as constituting 
a binding engagement on the pait of the Chinese governmerft” 
It is to be hoped that the action of the lhitish government jn * 
the probable c\cnt of the Chinese being compelled to break 
their pledge, will be as qpergetic as their diplomatic phraseology 
is supposed to signify * 

The tardy protest of Russia against the terms of the Niu- 
ehwang extension loan was useful m demonstrating bow much 
could bo accomplished by the adoption ot a more resolute policy 
at Peking But one must not lose sight of the fact that the 
difficulty has luciuly been postponed to a later date, uflless 
negotiations between London and St Petersburg should 
happily end in <i permanent solution of this wul other picssing 
questions 
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"Difficulty of estimating Revenue — Method of Collection — Sources of Revenue — 
Tlio Land Tax — Its Sum Total — Gram Tax — Salt Monopoly — Mismanage- 
ment and Peculation— The Foreign Maritime Customs — Likin— Ingenious 
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Comparison with the National Income of the United Kingdom— The Canker 
in the Administration— China’s Only Remedy 

Owing to tlie fact that there is nothing in the shape of an 
annual budget prepared by the authorities at Puking, it is im- 
possible to arrive at anything but an approximate estimate of 
the revenues wliicji are at the disposal of the central and pro- 
vincial governments The Hoard of Revenue, which nominally 
superintends the financial administration of the empire, simply 
makes an estimate of the sums required for the ensuing year, 
t and apportions them amongst the various provinces. The 
money is collected by the agents of the provincial governments, 
and k paul by them into the provincial treasuries, the exact 
amount required by the central government being then for- 
warded by the viceroy or governor to the Board at P ekin g 
The balance of taxation remaining after this payment has been 
made to the imperial exchequer belongs apparently to the local 
authorities, who do not seem to render any account of the 
manner in which i( has been expended An exception is of 
conrae formed by the foreign maritime customs, which is 

*77 
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collected directly by the agents of the imperial government ; 
there being also a few of the native custom-houscB which pay 
their levies without intermediaiy into the Peking treasury. 

The soin ces of revenue may be conveniently grouped under 
the following headings • — 

(1) Land tax 

(2) Grain tax 

(3) Salt monopoly. 

(4) Foreign maritime customs 

(3) Likin (inland transit dues') * 

(G) Native customs 

(7) Land transfer fees, licences, special levies, etc. 

A fundamental piniciplc of the Chinese constitution enacts 
that the tax on land si mil novel be raised , but unfortunately 
Chinese official ingenuity has devised many ways of circum- 
venting this excellent maxim, and the peasants are in reality 
made to pay an umount gieatly in excess of the legal impost. 
It is customary to remit a quarter of this tax to Peking, and to 
retain three-fourths of it for the purposes of provincial adminis- 
tration The sums which are extorted over and above the 
amount authorized by the imperial government do not appear 
in the official reports, hut are quietly embezzled by the 
mandarius, each of whom nibbles at the pn/e as it passes 
through Ins hands on its way to the viceroy’s pocket The 
officials have too much respect for the letter of th6 law to 
actually raise tho land tax itself , hut, according to Mr Consul 
Jamieson, they seem to got over the difliculty by mulcting 
landowners, in proportion to the size of their holdings, of an 
impost which is pleasantly termed chuen-9hu, or “ benevolences.” 

A vast amount of peculation is said to go on m the Yang-tse 
provinces, which show a greatly diminished revenue from this 
source The officials pretend that the land is still suffering 
from the devastation created by the Taiping rebellion , whereas 
almost the whole of it has been reclaimed, and is yielding 
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abundant crops This is of course a more serious form of 
embezzlement than* that tacitly encouraged by the central 
authorities, a£ it deprives the imperial government of the 
legitimate revenue. In assessing the total amount represented 
by the land tax, one has also to take into consideration the 
remissions and abatements which are allowed to provinces that 
have suffered from drought or floods These misfortunes are 
suiliciently numerous to make a considerable reduction in the 
annual receipts Out of a total of 25,000,000 taels* in land tax, 
Mr E. H Parker calculates that 5,000,000 taels usually go in 
exemptions. A quarter of the tax is remitted to Poking, the 
balance being retained for local expenditure. 

“Two provinces, Kiangsu and Chekiang, pay nee tribute 
The local officials, liowevei, m order to make as good a thing 
out o£ it as possible, collect the tax *n copper “ cash ” t and 
.then purchase the rice in the open market as advantageously 
as they can. The profit on the transaction finds its way of 
course into the pockets of the mandarins. The unfortunate 
farmers are the peoplo who suffer by this method of collecting 
the tax, as they are a made to pay not only the prico of the 
gram, but the extravagant cost of transit to the capital and the 
fees incidental to its expedition. A large sum of money is, m 
fact, squandered by these provinces in transporting the rice to 
Peking, everybody being concerned in making as much out of it 
as possible The total amount of gram tax paid into the 
provincial treasuries is estimated at 6,562,000 taels , of which 
sum four-lifths reach Peking 

*, It 18 more oouvenienc, in dealing with Chinese finance, to etate all amounts 
in t$pl8 without attempting to give their equivalent in sterling Since 1873 
silver has undergone a considerable depreciation, the eteihng value of a tael, 
which was formerly 6s 8d , being now only about half-a-troivn But the pur- 
chasing power of silver in China having undergone no chnnge, it would give a 
wholly false impression of the Btato of the Chinese exchequer, were amounts to 
be quoted in sterling instead of in taels 

t There is no silver currency in China A tael, as stated m a previous note, 
is simply a term need fco designate a certain w eight of silver. The only come in 
nee are "cosh.” 
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It lias often been suggested that China should raise addi- 
tional funds by permitting the importation of foreign salt, but 
the government have not seen then' way to interfere with the 
enormous vested interests m the present monopoly. The salt 
supply is administered by the division of the country into 
seven principal districts, each of which possesses the sole 
monopoly within its boundaries, and it is not permissible to 
dispose of any salt outside of the distuct in which it has been 
produced, except under special encunistances Everybody is 
at liberty to manufacture as much salt as he pleases , but he is 
obliged to sell it cither to government officials or to licensed 
salt merchants The general system is, however, for the 
officials of the salt department to purchase the salt from tltfe 
producers, and to sell it to the licensed merchants at a re- 
munerative price The* latter do not sell direct tp the 
consumer, but are obliged to take the salt to an officially, 
appointed agent, who disposes of it ul an arbitrarily fixed 
price In fact, the merchant’s Junction is restricted to choosing 
the locality wlieie lie thinks there will be the greatest demand , 
and his profit is entirely dependent upon the rapidity of Ins 
turnover The liuniboi of licenses issued in a particular salt 
area is limited , a circumstance which contributes so much to 
their value, that 12,000 taels are often paid as the price of a 
single warrant The owner of a license is authorized to obtain 
a certain quantity of salt from the government stores at a fixed 
price, and he cannot obtain more until he has disposed «of his 
previous purchase It is needless to state that the salt officials 
always squeeze something o\ or aud above the fixed price , in 
addition to which the merchant is obliged to pay hhm. 

We are here moio concerned with the actual amount of 
revenue which is derived from the salt monopoly. The 
consumer is made to pay for lus salt nearly nine times the 
price at which the government purchase it from the producer ; 
yet no more than a quarter of this enormous profit is stated as 
revenue, that is to say, three quarters of the gross profits on 
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the sale of salt are swallowed up by the expenses of administra- 
tion, etc , a proportion winch, like everything else connected 
with Chinese finance, can only be explained by the colossal dis- 
honesty of the officials. The total revenue from salt is given 
by Mr Jamieson as 13,659,000 tads. It is obvious that it 
could be greatly increased by the leavening of the administra- 
tion with a modicum of honesty 

Very little need be said about the foreign maritime customs, 
which, being placed under the able administration of Sir liobert 
Hart, is made to produce the utmost of which honest and 
economical management is capable Tho duties acciumg from 
this source are divided into tenths, of which four go towards 
Che support of the central government The balance is used 
for a vauety of imperial and provincial purposes, such as the 
cost gf keeping up the foreign embjJfesies, naval expenditure, 
unterest on foreign loans, etc., including, of course, the pay- 
ment of salaries and other expenses connected with the 
department. The average revenue from the maritime customs 
may he set down roughly at 22,000,000 taels. 

The tax which is most abominated by the foreign merchant, 
and which was probably invented for Ins special edification less 
than half a century ago, is that which is known by the name 
of likm Its aggravating qualities are so far recognized by the 
Chinese government, that in making official mention of it they 
usually add the words wan-pu-tC*-i, or “ positively no help for 
it.” * • Wherever traffic is most iiumuious and trade is most 
flourishing, likm barriers aie erected by the local authorities 
Tor the purpose of bleeding commerce to the utmost extent 
An excellent story is told by Mr Consul Jamieson m Ins 
interesting report! on the revenue and expenditure of the 
Chinese Empne, which is particularly illustrative of the strange 
mixture of logic and dishonesty that characterizes the native 
official mind. A foreigner, on passing a certain barrier, was 

* Quoted from Mr A H Parker’s letter to the Times , 12th September, 1888. 

f Miscellaneous Senoe, No. 115, 1887. 
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called upon to pay transit dues to the amount of 7 50 taels 
The sum having been paid, a receipt was demanded by the 
merchant, who was thereupon handed one for 4 taels. All 
expostulation being in vain, he claimed through his consul 
either that he should be given a receipt in full, or that his 
money should be refunded to him. The explanation given by 
the Chinese authorities was that, “though four taels was the 
proper charge, yet a tael was not a tael m the ordinary sense 
of the word, but was such a sum as would enable tlid local 
authorities to lay down a tael of tlic | standard weight anil 
purity m Peking, and, consequently, included a mcltago fee, 
loss on melting, freight and costs of ti.insmission, and gcueial 
office expenses, and that all that turned into cash meant, 
according to old-established custom, 12,000 cash * for 4 taels , 
consequently a receipt fof 4 taels, the legal sum, was the only 
receipt they could give ” 

The teun “ likm ” signilies one-tenth per cent, which would 
not be a very oppressive tax on nicichandise m transit, if it 
were not collected afresh about eveiy twenty miles, and on 
the principle, descubed nbme, that one-tenth per cent, mojins 
such a percentage ne will enable the likm officials to mako a 
comfortable livelihood out of squeezing and bribery. There is, 
however, a fortunate circumstance that sometimes comes to the 
aid of the unhappy merchant when, namely, alternative routes 
present themselves The rival likm barriers will then compete 
with each other to obtain the pleasure of mulcting him, thus 
enabling tho merchant to compound for advantageous terms. 
Under cover of the elastic designation “likm” all kinds f ot 
extortionate acts arc committed, quite outside of the legitimate 
levy. In this way factories, and other industrial undertakings, 
are made to pay heavy fees to tho likm collectors. An interest- 
ing fact m connection with this tax is J;hat by far the heaviest 
collections are made in the Yang-tse provinces; to which 
category may be added the provinces of | Kwangtung and 
* The market value of the tael » in reality 1,600 caeb. 
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Fukien on the south-east coast. “ Probably tho physical con- 
ditions of the country have been the determining causes in this 
marked distinction,” observes Mr Jamieson , “ but it also indicates 
m a very striking manner where the real wealth of the country 
lies ” The total yield of likin is just under 13,000,000 taels. 

Merchandise carried in native junks, as distinct from the 
cargoes of foreign -built ships, is controlled by the native 
custom-houses. The latter are to be found at the treaty ports, 
besides everywhere else, in addition to the foreign customs , but 
possess their own tariff and distinctive native administration. 
One of the wealthiest and best known collectorates is that of 
Canton, which is placed under tho supervision of an oflicial 
leuown as the Hoppo, who contrives to amass an enormous 
fortune during his tenure of office. The returns of the native 
customs arc, in fact, significantly lovf in comparison with the 
* immense native trade from which they are derived , and there 
is no question that tho sum total of peculation in this depart- 
ment of state amply counterbalances the good which is derived 
from Sir Robert Hart’s administration The revenue from 
native customs is self down at the ridiculously low average of 
1,000,000 taels* To this amount may be added a sum of 
2,229,000 taels, wlucli represents the duties collected on native 
grown opium, Regarding this branch of the revenue, the 
provincial authorities send m separate returns to the central 
government, which appropriates the whole of the amount 
collected to its own uses. 

There remains to bo mentioned a number of minor sources of 
'supply, which are not sufficiently important, or clearly enough 
defined, to be included under separate headings. It often 
happens, for instance, m the case of national emergencies such os 
famines or inundations, that extra sums are raised by tbe sale 

* In mo9t instances the figures given uro quoted from Mr Jamieson’s report. 
The authority of Mr Parker on Chinese finance is, however, so widely recog- 
nized, that his catenate of China’s revenue will be placed beside that arrived 
at by Mr Jamieson. 
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of titles or official promotion , and a regular traffic of tins kind 
is earned on by an institution called the iJ'ew Naval Defence 
league, which rewards " subscriptions ” by the gift of the 
honours they arc really intended to purchase Then theTe are 
the fines inflicted on mandarins by the Hoard of Punishments ; 
the land transfer fees , pawnbrokers' licenses, etc. ; and duties 
on live stock The collective amount received from these 
various sources may be estimated at 5,500,000 taels. 

According to Mr Consul Jamieson's estimate, therefore, the 
revenue of China may bo summed up as follows . — 



Taels. 

1 Lnnd tax * 

25,088,000 

2. Gram Ux 

6,562,000 

3 Salt inouopoh 

13,659,000 

4 Foreign liiaulniie customs (1893) 

21,989,000 

r i Likin . 

12,952,000 

C Native custom.-, (including duties on native 


grown opium) 

3,229,000 

7 Miscellaneous 

5,500,000 

Total 

88,979,000 


The estimate given by Mr Parker, in his before-mentioned 
lcttei to the 2 win, is a little under these figuies , but it must 
be lcmaiked that ho docs not include the giain tax, and that 
lie lias deducted from the laud tax a poicentage for exemptions. 
The following is an exact repioduetion of Mr Parkei’s tabic — 


1 Foreign customs (10 per cent off for 

pen son) 

2 Land tax (20 per < ont off for remissions) 
3. Salt 

4 Likin 

D Native customs 
6 Miscellaneous 


Taels' 

ex- 

Gross 21,000,000 
„ 20,000,000 
„ 10 , 000 , 000 * 
, 15,000,000 
„ 3,000,000 

„ 3,000,000 


Total, not counting gram 


72,000,000 


* Ur Jan :esou appears to have made no deduction for exemptions from this tax. 
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Tf wo adopt tlie more liberal computation, ami deduct 5,000,000 
taels as representing the annual average of land tax remissions, 
we find that tjio entire revenues at the disposal of the central 
and provincial governments of the Chinese Empiie amount to a 
triile under 84,000,000 taels If tins sum wore to bo quoted m 
sterling, it would give a wholly false idea of China’s financial 
resources to base the calculation upon the depreciated value of 
silver The tael is still worth 0s 8d in China, as far as its 
purchasing powci is concerned , it would not therefore be inac- 
cuiate to set down the Cluneso revenue as being equivalent to 
neaily £28,000,000 In order to appreciate the smallness of 
this national income for a country with China’s vast population 
apd resources, one should hear in mind that the revenue of the 
United Kingdom for 1897 amounted to £100,014,004 — nearly 
four tunes as much 

An "Recount of China’s finances is a sorry stoiy of dishonesty 
*and extortion It would be impossible to state what fraction 
tins meagre levenue represents of the sums actually collected 
by the officials , but there is no doubt whatever that 
the greater pai t of Chinese taxation goes to swell the private 
fortunes of the uiaiularius The subject of peculation was 
treated at considerable length m a former chapter , ami one 
need only repeat here that the system is as much to blame as 
the individual. Cicdit should also he given to the officials for 
the fact that a percentage of their illegal exactions goes in the 
expenses of the local administration. Tho parsimony of the 
centraf government lias been to blame in tho first instance 
Jhe salaries and allowances awaided to the provincial officials 
being totally inadequate, the latter are left to make up the de- 
ficiency as best they can A few generations of tins absurd and 
impolitic system have sufficed to turn the whole Chinese ad- 
ministrative body into a seething mass of canker and corrup- 
tion , and to this aloile may be ascribed tbe fact that the 
government of China is not one of the richest m the world. 

The remedy for* China’s apparent poverty is stamped upon 
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every page of her financial history. The people are not taxed 
beyond the limits of endurance , but if otie-half of the sums 
which are extorted from them were remitted ^together, and 
the whole amount collected were paid into the national , 
treasuries, the resources of the Chinese government would be 
ample to meet all demands It must he remembered that the 
opemng-up of China is entailing heavy additional expenses on # 
the native administration, in the shape of foreign loans, in- 
creased armaments, modern innovations, and so forth To meet 
this augmented expenditure more funds are needed But the 
imposition of further taxes on the peopls would inevitably lead 
to revolution ; and it must be patent to even the most castfal 
observer that the only course open to the Chinese government * 
is to reform the administration 
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Two Points nl View — CkuuAt Claims to Consideration — A New Order of Tilings 

• — Treaty Obligations— Gncvancea oi the Foieign Merchant— IinjimcnHh- 
montot Local Autliontica — NcLcasity of Admnusiiative Reform — The Con- 

• cession Mania— Summary of British Aeluevoniont — Russian Triumph— The 
Future of the Chinese 

It is impossible to study the interesting and complex problem 
• of Chum, without perceiving that tlieie is a Chinese, as well 
,is a Euiopean, point of view An impartial-minded person 
will also allow that there is a gieat deal to be said on both 
sides of the question, Olio must bear caiefully in mind that 
the action of the Wes tern Powers d ocs not imply a crusade 
of civilization ag ainst barbarity mid ignorance, but that it lias 
been simply prompted by a determination to force upon the 
people of China commercial and political relations which they 
have always shown a desire to escape It would be fruitless 
to enter here into a discussion ns to the morality or justification 
of this peisistent interference with the vain and exclusive in- 
habitants of the Chinese Empire , but it is well to weigh in 
Hi 5 balance native aspirations and the peculiar constitution of 
the country, besides taking into consideration supposed lights 
of universal intercourse and unrestricted commercial expansion. 

T he civilization of the Ch i nese, with all its anomalies and 
abuses, is entitled to tliy respect — and perhap s to the admira - 
tion — of all pro gressive communities . There is always a tempta- 
tion to dwell too jnuch upon the picturesque corruption of the 
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native administration, and to ignore tlie many admirable 
features of Chinese life The greater part of this boot teems 
with allusions to the peculation and dishonesty # of the public 
officials, in spite of an endeavour to do justice all round It 
should be remembered, however, that this evil goes to Hie very 
loot of China’s weakness and the powcrlessness of her govern- 
ment to adopt effective measures against foreign encroachment 
Hence the necessity of impressing upon the reader the fact 
that all hope of progress and stability is \nm, while this abuse 
leinruus uiireformcd Uut, in bringing tins colossal national 
canker into the foiegiound, we must not lose sight of China's 
real claims to consideration. The masses of the people are 
well-orgam/ed, sober, and self-reliant; their extraordinary in-1 
dustry has been testified to by every traveller who has visited! 
the country, they are easily governed, being accustomed from! 
earliest childhood to Cubits of obedience and respect for' 
authority, and, finally, they aie peaceful and orderly, unless^ 
loused to fanaticism by the influence of the literati, and, one. 
must add, the foolish behaviour of some foioign missionaries * 

The geographical position of China has protected her for 
many centimes from collision with grSat military Powers. 
Under these conditions the army, when once the empire 
had been conquered and the surrounding tubes assimilated, 
sank almost to the level of a police force, and no more troops 
were maintained than weie necessary for the repression of in- 
ternal insurrections and rebellions The advent of Europeans, 
liowevei, completely upset the national economy; and tho 
successful invasion of the Japanese m 1894 awakened China, 
to the necessity of adapting herself to a new order of things. 
Since that date chaos has Teigued m the empire , the State has 
been divided into two antagonistic parties , and, to make the 
confusion more complete, the country is tumble to rely upon 
the honesty and patriotism of the corrupt statesmen who manage 
its affairs. 

Whatever may be the lights or wrongs of the mauuei in 
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wlucli Europeans have established themselves upon the main- 
land of China, the ^position now is that the Chinese have 
entered into commercial and diplomatic 1 elutions with the 
West, and that they hava been foieed to sigu tieatics and 
undertake vnnous responsibilities in respect to their obligatory 
intercourse with foreign nations It has become the duty ot 
European and other governments to see that these engagements 
arc properly fulfilled , and it may theiefoie bo said, with ,i 
somewhat specious logic, that justification exists for the intei- 
lercnce of the Treaty Powers in Chinese attains 
There is no doubt thut the position of the foicign ineichnnt 
in* China is extremely unsatisfactory His piesence is only 
■ tolerated by the authoi ltios because he yields a pi oh table 
squeeze, and they have invented a capital .system of lobbery, 
called bkm, which thieatens to put ail end to eommoice 
altogether The manner in which likfn is levied was alluded 
fo in the foiegomg ehaptei , but the uiiiei lustoiy of this tax 
sums up the whole position of foicign tiaile m China tar inoie 
incisively than could be accomplished by the most elaborate 
account of the difficulties wlucli beset the European met chant 
l»y iwtulc 28 of the Tiealy of Tientsin it was ngieed ‘that all 
transit lines should be eommuted liy tin* payment of a lixed 
(barge, equal to <gie half of Llm instoms duly That is to say r , 
instead of paying 5 pei eunt to the mautmie customs, the 
merohant is at libeili to pay 7j pci cent , which entitles him 
to leceive a transit puss enabling him to convey goods into the 
'lntonoi? without t mther t.ixatioii Tins airangcnieut, when it 
e.iiue into force, naturally loured ticmendouK opposition on the 
paifc of the provincial officials, who saw themselves depnved ol 
then most lucrative source of gum. Tim most complete means 
have theiefoie been devised to annul the effect of these passes 
A new tax has been invented, eutitlcd the Iott-shm, by means 
of which a duty is levied on meiohaiuli.se at its place of destina- 
tion, instead of m transit fu many piovmccs, however, the 
officials do not tioujde to allei existing aiiangeiuents, but simply 

T 
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make it so hot for the traders, by detaining the cargo for days 
together or by some other means, that ;t is found infinitely 
cheaper to submit to the likin duties than to # be robbed* or 
ruined by a more effectual process ' 

It should be thoroughly understood that the whole system of 
administration is chiefly, if not entirely, to blame for this state 
of affairs. The officials arc unable to live, and the provincial 
government cannot be carried on, without the aid of likin , and 
an innovation which threatens the extinction of this source of 
revenue, and sends the whole proceeds of a lucrative tax 
straight to Peking, means simple ruination to the local 
mandarins. The uselessness of appealing to consuls, and 1 of 
attempting to enforce the literal obsei vancc of treaties, in the 3 
face of present conditions, must be apparent to everybody. 
Commercial relations cannot be mado satisfactory so long as the 
government of China has to he earned on by means of illegality 
and embezzlement, and tins necessity will remain until the 
most drastic administrative reform has been initiated. 

In the face of all these disabilities, the concession mania, 
which seems to bo rapidly spreading m all directions, is almost 
inexplicable Concessions arc, and n'mst remain, perfectly 
worthless until some stability has been introduced into Chinese 
affairs It cannot be pretended that there, is at the present 
time proper security for life and property m China ; and unless 
a positive policy be formulated, instead of all this negative talk 
about the open door, winch will put an insistence on adminis- 
trative reform as the first item of a definite programme, it 
is difficult to see how all these vast railway undertakings, 
involving an expenditure of over twenty millions sterling, «can 
be profitably executed. 

The political outlook is scarcely more reassuring. When it 
is considered how enormously the commercial interests of the 
British Empire outweigh the combined interests of Bussia, 
France, and Germany, one is obliged to acknowledge that pro- 
portionately little has been accomplished by this country to 
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piotecl our stake m tlie Far East A worthless anil untrust- 
worthy pledge has Jjeen given to us that no temtory in the 
Ydtng-tse vallqy shall be alienated to another Power , the lease 
of a naval station, as to the utility of which there appear to 
be grave doubts, has been acquired in the lieighhouihood of the 
Gulf of Peclnli , we have obtained a pledge that tlie bead of 
the maritime customs shall be an Englishman, so long as 
British trade predominates , concessions for the issue of 
extensive loans have been granted, aud some new treaty ports 
opened. This, together with the Hong Kong extension and 
the railway concession* detailed m a foimer chapter, is tbc sum 
of British achievement 

• a Meanwhile, Hus«m has completely gained hoi object It may 
suit statesmen to dccluie that all she wants is nil ice-free poit, 
and that the idea of hei dosiung a protectoiate over China is 
an absurd clnmeia The solid fact 1 cumins, nevertheless, that 
*litissia has practically taken possession ol Manchuria, mill that 
when the railway communication to Poll Arthur has been 
completed, the whole of Northern Chum, with the capital of 
the empire, will lie at hei mcicy Eveiybody knows that 
Peking will be Kifssmn, ns ever) body knew that Bussm 
intended to establish heiselt m tlie Liuo-tung peninsula lung 
hefoie tlie event, took place, and it is not necessanly advocat- 
ing war to suggest that tnmness ami a defined policy would have 
arrested oceun cnees in the past, anil might )et possibly save 
tlie inevitable collision winch must othoiwise take place some 
j day m*the future 

The question assumes unothci phase altogether, when one 
considers the future of the huge empire over which the nations 
of Europe are disputing The Chinese have evinced a strong 
iuchnatioii.tr keep the piofits of ludustiy and commerce to 
themselves, aud there appeals to he every probability of their 
succeeding in the endeavour Apart from the crippling of 
forcigu trade by the imposition of vexatious taxes, and by the 
employment of ay kinds of measures calculated to discourage 
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the purchase of foreign goods, there are the powerful monopolies 
organized by the guilds for the protection and preservation of 
vested interests. No government could tamper \yth, or restrict, 
these institutions without plunging the whole country into a 
state of anarchy and rebellion. The Chinese, it must be 
remembered, can produce all that is required for native con- 
sumption, and are perfectly independent of foreign trade, which 
in their opinion benefits the foreign merchant far more than it 
benefits them They dislike such innovations as steam nulls 
and railways ; but when these have been generally forced' upon 
them, can it be doubted that they will tarn them to their own 
advantage * • 

^It is not difficult to predict what will happen when tlys ' 
metamorphosis has taken place. China will begin to supply us 
with the manufactures which we are now ambitious of foisting 
upon her. An abundance of cheap ancl highly efficient labour 
will enable the Chmeso manufacturers to turn out a cheaper,' 
if not a better, article than can be produced m Europe , and the 
excellent doctrines of free tiade will militate chiefly against 
their propounders. In tbc eonmieicial race that will ensue the 
fittest will naturally survive, which nfcy be a consolatory, 
sentiment in the uuud of u philosopher, but will probably not 
evokp the gratitude of Western posterity, ,To keep China 
backward on account of tins yellow spectre would be a selfish 
policy. But concessionaires and merchants are proliably fai 
nearer the truth than they really imagine, when they assert 
that the opening up of China is mainly for the benefit of , 
the Chinese. 


Tills, KNU 
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